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THE PURPLE LAND 

Being the Narrative of one Richard Lamb’s 
Adventures in the Banda Oriental, in South 
America, as told by Himself 




CHAPTER I 


RAMBLES IN MODERN TROY 

T hree chapters in the story of my life — three 
periods, distinct and well defined, yet consecutive — 
beginning when I had not completed twenty-five years 
and finishing before thirty, will probably prove the most 
eventful of all. To the very end they will come back 
oftenest to memory and seem more vivid than all the 
other years of existence — the four- and -twenty I had 
ali'eady lived, and the, say, forty or forty-five — I hope it 
may be fifty or even sixty — which are to follow. For 
what soul in this wonderful various world would wish to 
depart before ninety ! The dark as well as the light, its 
sweet and its bitter, make me love it. 

Of the first of these three a word only need be written. 
This was the period of courtship and matrimony; and 
though the experience seemed bo me then something alto* 
gether new and stmnge in the world, it must neverthelesi 
have resembled that of other men, since all men marry* 
And the last period, which was the longest of the three, 
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occupying fully three years, could not be told. It was 
all black disaster. Three years of enforced separation 
and the extremest suffering which the cruel law of the 
land allowed an enraged father to inflict on his child and 
the man who had ¥entured to wed her against his will 
Even the wise may be driven mad by oppression, and I 
that was never wise, but lived in and was led by the 
passions and illusions and the unbounded self-confidence 
of youth, what must it have been for me when we were 
cruelly tom asunder ; when I was cast into prison to lie 
for long months in the company of felons, ever thinking 
of her who was also desolate and breaking her heart? 
But it is ended — the abhorred restraint, the anxiety, the 
broodiiigs over a thousand possible and impossible schemes 
of revenge. If it is any consolation to know that in 
breaking her heart he, at the same time, broke his own 
and made haste to join her in that silent place, I have 
it. Ah no I it is no comfort to me, since I cannot but 
reflect that before he shattered my life I had shattered 
his by taking her from him, who was his idol We are 
quits then, and I can even say, Peace to his ashes I’’ But 
I could not say it then in my frenzy and grief, nor could ' 
it be said in that fatal country which I had inhabited 
from boyhood and had learaed to love like iny own, and 
had hoped never to leave. It was grown hateful to 

flying from' it, I found myself once more in that 
Purple Land where we had formerly taken refuge to- 
gether, and which now seemed to my distractoi mind a 
place of pleasant and peaceful memories. 

Buring the months of quietude after the storm, mostlj 
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spent in lonely rambles by the shore^ these memories were 
more and more with me. Sometimes sitting on the sum- 
mit of that gi'eat solitary hill, which gives the town its 
name, I would gaze by the hour on the wide prospect 
towards the interior, as if I could see and never wearj 
of seeing all that lay beyond — plains and rivers and 
woods and hills, and cabins where I had rested, and many 
a kindly human face. Even the faces of those who had 
ill-treated or regarded me with evil eyes now appeared 
to have a fidendly look. Most of all did I think of that 
dear river, the unforgettable Yi, the shaded white house 
at the end of the little town, and the sad and beautiful 
image of one whom I, alas ! had made unhappy. 

So much was I occupied towards the end of that vacant 
period with these recollections that I remembered how, 
before quitting these shores, the thought had come to 
me that during some quiet interval in my life I would 
go over it all again, and write the history of my rambles 
for others to read in the future. But I did not attempt 
it then, nor until long years afterwards. For I had no 
sooner begun to play with the idea than something came 
to rouse me from the state I was in, during which I had 
been like one that has outlived his activities, and is no 
longer capable of a new emotion, but feeds wholly on the 
past. And this something new, affecting me so that I 
was all at once myself again, eager to be up and doing, 
was nothing more than a casual word from a distance, the 
cry of a lonely heart, which came by chance to my ear ; 
and hearing it I was like one who opening his eyes from a 
troubled dcwse unexpectedly sees the morning star in il* 
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iineartWy lustre above the wide, dark plain where night 
overtook him — the star of day and everlasting hope, and 
of passion and strife and toil and rest and happiness. 

I need not linger on the events which took us to the 
Banda — our nocturnal flight from Faquita’s summer home 
on the pampas ; the hiding and clandestine marriage in 
the capital and subsequent escape northwards into the 
province of Santa Fe ; the seven to eight months of some- 
what troubled happiness we had there; and finally, the 
secret return to Buenos Ayres in search of a ship to 
take us out of the country. Troubled happiness! Ah 
yes, and my greatest trouble was when I looked on her, 
my partner for life, when she seemed loveliest, so small, so 
exquisite in her dark blue eyes that were like violets, and 
silky black hair and tender pink and olive complexion — 
so frail in appearance ! And I had taken her — stolen 
her — from her natural proteetoi's, from the home where 
she had been worshipped — I of an alien race and another 
religion, without means, and, because I had stolen her, an 
offender against the law. But of this no more. I begin 
my itinerary where, safe on our little ship, with the 
towers of Buenos Ayres fast fading away in the west, we 
began to feel free from apprehension and to give our- 
selves up to the contemplation of the delights before us. 
Winds and waves presently interfered with our raptures, 
Paquita proving a very indifferent sailor, so that for 
some hours we had a very trying time of it. Next day a 
favourable north-west bree2;e sprang up to send us flying 
like a bird over those unlovely red billows, and in the 
evening we disembarked in Montevideo, the city of refuge. 
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We proceeded to an hotel, where for several days we 
lived very happily, enchanted with each other's society; 
and when we strolled along the beach to watch the setting 
sun, kindling with mystic fire heaven, water, and the 
great hill that gives the city its name, and remembered 
that we were looking towards the shores of Buenos Ayres, 
it was pleasant to reflect that the widest river in the 
world rolled between us and those who probably felt 
offended at what we had done. 

This chaining state of things came to an end at length 
in a somewhat curious manner. One night, before we had 
been a month in tiie hotel, I was lying wide awake in bed* 
It was late; I had already heard the mournful, long- 
drawn voice of the watchman under my window calling 
out, “ Half-past one and cloudy.'” 

Gil Bias relates in his biography that one night while 
lying awake he fell into practising a little introspection, 
an unusual thing for him to do, and the conclusion he 
came to was that he was not a very good young mam 
I was having a somewhat similar experience that night 
when, in the midst of ray unflattering thoughts about 
myself, a profound sigh from Pa(|uita made me aware 
that she too was lying wide awake and also, in all prob- 
ability, chewing the cud of reflection. When 1 questioned 
her concerning that sigh, she endeavoured in vain to 
conceal from me that she was beginning to feel unhappy. 
What a rude shock the discovery gave me!. And we so 
lately married! It is only just to'Paquita, however, to 
say that had I not married her she would have been still 
more unhappy. Only the poor child could not helwi 
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thinking of father and mother; she yearned for recon- 
ciliations and her present son’ow rose from her belief that 
they would never, never, never forgive her, I endeavoured, 
with all the eloquence I was capable of, to dispel these 
gloomy ideas, but she was firm in her conviction that 
precisely because they had loved her so much they would 
never pardon this first great offence. My poor darling 
might have been reading Christabel,^ I thought, when 
she said that it is toward those who have been most deeply 
loved the wounded heart cherishes the greatest bitterness, , 
Then, by way of illustration, she told me of a quarrel 
between her mother and a till then dearly loved sister. It 
had happened many years ago, when she, Paquita, was a 
mere child ; yet the sisters had never forgiven each other. 

“ And where,” I asked, “ is this aunt of yours, of whom 
I have never heard you speak until this minute ? 

answered Paquita, with the gimtest simplicity 
imaginable, she left this country long, long ago, and you 
never heard of her because we were not even allowed to 
mention her name in the house. She went to live in 
Montevideo, and I believe she is there still, for several 
years ago I heard some person say that she had bought 
herselfi a house in that city.” 

Soul of my life,” said I, you have never left Buenos 
Ayres in heart, even to keep your poor husband company! 
Yet I know, Paquita, that corporeally you are here in 
Montevideo conversing with me at this very moment,” 

True,” said Paquita ; I had somehow forgotten that 
we were in Montevideo. My thoughts were wandering*— 
perhaps it is sleepiness.” 
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“ 1 swear to you, Paquita,*^’ I replied, tliat you sliall 
see this aunt of yours to~mon'ow befoi-e set of sun; and 
I am positive, sweetest, that she will be delighted to 
receive so near and lovely a relation, flow glad she will 
be of an opportunity of relating tiiat ancient quarrel with 
her sister and ventilating her mouldy grievances I I know 
these old dames — they are all aliked’ 

Paqiiita did not like the idea at first, but when I assured 
her that we were getting to the end of our money, and 
that her aunt might be able to put me in the way of 
obtaining employment, she consented, like the dutiful little 
wife she was. 

Next day I discovered her relation without very much 
trouble, Montevideo not being a large city. We found 
Doha Isidora — for that was the lady\s name — living in 
a somewhat mean-looking house at the eastern extremity 
of the town, fmihest away from the water. There was 
an air of poverty about the place, for the good dame, 
though well provided with means to live comfortably, 
made a pet of her gold Nevertheless, she received us 
very kindly when we introduced ourselves and related our 
mournful and romantic story ; a room was prepared for our 
immediate reception, and she even made me some vague 
promises of assistance. On a more intimate acquaintance 
with our hostess we found that I had not been very 
far out in guessing her character. For several days she 
could talk of nothing except her immemorial quarrel with 
her sister and her sister’s husband, and we were bound to 
listen attentively and to sympathise with her, for that 
was the only return we could make for her hospitality. 
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Paquita fiad more than her share of it, but was made no 
wiser as to the cause of this feud of long standing ; for, 
though Dona Isidora had evidently been nursing her 
wrath all those years to keep it warm, she could not, for 
the life of her, remember how the quarrel originated. 

After breakfast each morning I would kiss her and hand 
her over to the tender mercies of her Isidora, then go 
forth on my fruitless perambulations about the town. At 
first I only acted the intelligent foreigner, going about 
staring at the public buildings, and collecting curios — 
strangely marked pebbles, and a few military brass 
buttons, long shed by the garments they once made 
brave; rusty misshapen bullets, mementoes of the im- 
mortal nine or ten years’ siege which had won for Monte- 
video the mournful appellation of modern Troy. When 
I had fully examined from the outside the scene of my 
future triumphs — for I had now resolved to settle down 
and make my fortune in Montevideo — I began seriously 
to look out for employment I visited in turn every large 
mercantile establishment in the place, and, in fact, every 
house where I thought there might be a chance of light- 
ing on something to do. It was necessary to make a 
beginning, and I would not have turned up my nose at 
anything, however small, I was so heartily sick of being 
poor, idle, and dependent Nothing could I find. In one 
house I was told that the city had not yet recovered from 
the effects of the late revolution, and that business was, 
in consequence, in a complete state of paralysis; in 
another that the city was on the eve of a revolution, and 
that business was, in consequence, in a complete state of 
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paralysis. And everywhere it was the same story— the 
political state of the country made it impossible for me to 
win an honest dollar. 

. Feeling very much dispirited, and with the soles nearly 
worn off“ my boots^ I sat down on a bench beside the sea, 
or river — for some call it one thing, some the other, and 
the muddied hue and freshness of the water, and the 
uncertain words of geographers, leave one in doubt as to 
whether Montevideo is situated on the shores of the 
Atlantic, or only near the Atlantic and on the shores of 
a river one hundred and fifty miles wide at its mouth. 
I did not trouble my head about it ; I had other things 
that concerned me more nearly to think of. I had 
a quan’el with this Oriental nation, and that was more to 
me than the greenness or the saltness of the vast estuary 
that washes the dirty feet of its cjueen — for this modem 
Troy, this city of battle, murder, aiid sudden death, also 
calls itself Queen of the Plata. That it was a very jast 
quarrel on my part I felt well assured. Now, to be 
even with every human being who despitefully uses me 
has ever been a principle of action with me. Nor let it 
be said that it is an unchristian principle; for when I have 
been smitten on the right or left cheek (tlie pain is just 
the same in either case), before I am prepared to deliver 
the return blow so long a time has often elapsed that all 
wrathful or revengeful thoughts are over. I strike in 
such a case more for the public good tlian for my own 
.satisfaction, and am therefore right in calling my motive 
a principle of action, not an impulse. It is a very valii* 
able one too, infinitely more elective than the fantasticid 
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code of tlie duellistj which favours the person who in- 
iicts the injury^ affording him facilities for murdering 
or maiming the person injured. It is a weapon invented 
for us by Nature before Colonel Colt ever livedj and it has 
this advantage, that one is permitted to wear it in the 
most law-abiding communities as well as amongst miners 
and backwoodsmen. If inoffensive people were ever to 
cast it aside, then’ wicked men would have everything their 
own way and make life intolerable. Fortunately the 
evil-doers always have the fear of this intangible six- 
shooter before them ; a wholesome feeling, which restrains 
them more than reasonableness or the law courts, and to 
which we owe it that the meek are permitted to inherit 
the earth. But now this quarrel was with a whole nation, 
though certainly not with a very great one, since the 
population of the Banda Oriental numbers only about a 
quarter of a million. Yet in this sparsely settled country, 
with its bountiful soil and genial climate, there was 
apparently no place for me, a muscular and fairly in- 
telligent young man, who only asked to be allowed to 
work to live! But how was I to make them smart 
for this injustice? I could not take the scorpion they 
gave me when I asked them for an egg, and make it 
sting every individual composing the nation. I was power- 
less, utteily powerless, to punish them, and therefore 
the only thing that remained for me to do was to curse 
them. 

Looking around me, my eyes rested on the famous hill 
across the bay, and I all at once resolved to go up to its 
summit, and, looking down on the Banda Orientil, pi‘c^ 
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noance my imprecation in the most solenm and impressive 
manner. 

The expedition to the cerro^ as it is caled^ proved 
agreeable enough. Notwithstanding the excessive heats 
we were just then having, many wild flowers were bloom- 
ing on its slopes, which made it a perfect: garden. When 
I reached the old mined fort which crowns the summit, I 
got upon a wall and rested for half an hour, fanned by 
a fresh breeze from the river and greatly enjoying the 
prospect before me. I had not left out of sight the 
serious object of my visit to that commanding spot, and 
only wished that the malediction I was about to utter 
could be rolled down in the shape of a stupendous rock, 
loosed from its hold, which would go bounding down the 
mountain, and, leaping clear over the bay, crash through 
the iniquitous city beyond, filling it with rain and 
amazement. 

Whichever way I turn,” I said, I see before me one 
of the fairest habitations God has made for man : great 
plains smiling with eveihisting spring; ancient woodi; 
swift beautiful rivers ; ranges of blue hills stretching away 
to the dim horizon. And beyond those fair slope*, how 
many leagues of pleasant wilderness are sleeping in tlie 
sunshine, where the wild flowers waste their sweetness and 
no plough turns the fruitful soil, where deer and ostrich 
roam fearless of the hunter, while over all bends a blue 
sky without a cloud to stain its exquisite beauty? And 
the people dwelling in yon city — the key to a ctintinmir-- 
ihey are the possesson of it all. It is theirs, srnce th# 
world, out of which the oM spirit k fast dying, lim 
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suffered tliem to keep it. What have they done with 
this their heritage ? l^Hhat are they doing even now ? 
They are sitting dejected in their houses^ or standing in 
their doorways with folded arms and aiixious5 expectant 
faces. For a change is coming : they are on the eve of a 
tempest. Not an atmospheric change ; no blighting 
simoom will sweep over their fields, nor will any volcanic 
eruption darken their crystal heavens. The earthquakes 
that shake the Andean cities to their foundations they 
have never known and can never know. The expected 
change and tempest is a political one. The plot is ripe, 
the daggers shar[)ened, the contingent of assassins hired, 
the throne of human skulls, styled in their ghastly face- 
tiousness a Presidential Chair, is about to be assaulted. 
It is long, wrecks or even months, perhaps, since the last 
wave, crested with bloody froth, rolled its desolating flood 
over the country ; it is high time, therefore, for all men to 
prepare themselves for the sliock of the succeeding wave. 
And we consider it right to root up thorns and thistles, 
to drain malarious marshes, to extiipate rats and vipers ; 
but it would be immoral, I suppose, to stamp out these 
people because their vicious natures are disguised in human 
shape; this people that in crimes have surpassed all othei^ 
ancient or modern, until because of them the name of a 
whole continent has grown to be a byword of scorn and 
reproach throughout the earth, and to stink in the nostrils 
of all men I 

swear that I, too, will become a conspirator if I 
remain long on this soil. Oh, for a thousand young men 
of Devon and Somerset here with me, every one of them 
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with a hrain on fire with thoughts like mine! What a 
glorious deed would be done for humanity ! 1¥liat a 
mighty cheer we would raise for the glory of the old 
England that is passing away ! Blood would flow in yon 
streets as it never flowed before, or, I should say, as it 
only flowed in them once, and that was when they were 
swept clean by British bayonets. And afterwards there 
would be peace, and the grass would be greener and the 
flowers brighter for that crimson shower. 

Is it not then bitter as wormwood and gall to think 
that over these domes and towers beneath my feet, no 
longer than half a century ago, fluttered the holy cross of 
St. George i For never was there a holier crusade under- 
taken, never a nobler conquest planned, than that which 
had for its object the wresting this fair country from 
unworthy hands, to make it for all time part of the 
mighty English kingdom. What would it have been now 
— this bright, winterless land, and this city commanding 
the entrance to the greatest river in the world ? And to 
think that it was won for England, not treacherously, or 
bought with gold, but in the old Saxon fashion with hard 
blows, and climbing over heaps of slain defenders; and 
after it was thus won, to tliink that it was lost — will it be 
believed? — not fighting, but yielded up without a stroke 
by craven wretches unworthy of the name of Britons! 
Here, sitting alone on this mountain, my face bums like 
fire when I think of it — this glorious opportunity lost for 
ever ! ^ We offer you your laws, your religion, and 

property under the protection of the British GovemmenV 
loftily proclaimed the invaders — Generals Bex'esfowi® 
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Aclmiiity^ Whitelockej md tLeir companions ; and 
presently^ after suffering one reTerse^ they (or one of them) 
lost heart and exchanged the country they had drenched 
in bloody and had conquered, for a couple of thousand 
British soldiers made prisoners in Buenos Ayres across the 
water; then, getting into their ships once more, they 
sailed away from the Plata for ever! This transaction, 
which must have made the bones of our Viking ancestors 
rattle with indignation in their graves, was forgotten later 
on when we seized the rich Falklands. A splendid con- 
quest and a glorious compensation for our loss! When 
yon queen city was in our grasp, and the regeneration, 
possibly even the ultimate possession, of this green world 
before us, our hearts failed us and the prize dropped from 
our trembling hands. We left the sunny mainland to 
capture the desolate haunt of seals and penguins; and 
now let all those who in this quarter of the globe aspire 
to live under that ^ British Protection ’ of which Achmuty 
preached so loudly at the gates of yon capital, transport 
themselves to those lonely antarctic islands to listen to 
the thunder of the waves on the grey shores and shiver in 
the bleak winds that blow from the frozen south ! 

After delivering this comminatory address I felt greatly 
relieved, and went home in a cheerful frame of mind to 
supper, which consisted that evening of mutton scrag, 
boiled with pumpkin, sweet potatoes, and milky make-— 
not at all a bad dish for a himgry mam 
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PEASANT HOMES AND HEARTS 

S EVERAL days passed, and my second pair of boots 
had been twice resoled before Dona Isidom's schemes 
for advancing my fortunes began to take fonn« Perhaps 
she was beginning to think us a burden on her somewhat 
niggardly establishment ; anyway, hearing that my prefer- 
ence was for a country life, she gave me a letter contain- 
ing half a dozen lines of commendation addressed to the 
Mayordomo of a distant cattle-breeding establishment, 
asking him to serve the writer by giving her nephew — ^as 
she called me — employment of some kind on the estancia* 
Probably she knew that this letter would really lead to 
nothing, and gave it merely to get me away into the 
interior of the country, so as to keep Paquita for an 
indefinite time to herself, for she had become extremely 
attached to her beautiful niece. The estancia was on the 
borders of the Paysandu department, and not less than 
iwo hundred miles from Montevideo, It was a long 
journey, and I was advised not to attempt it without a 
#rqp/Za, or troop of horses. But when a native tells you 
that you cannot travel two hundred miles without a dozm 
horses, he only means that you cannot do the distance in 
two days ; for it is hard for Inm to believe that one may 
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ke satisfied with less than one hundred miles a day,, J 
travelled on one horse^ and it therefore took me several 
days to accomplish the journey. Before I reached my 
destination^ called E^tancia de la Vlrgen de hs Dmamr 
paradoSf I met with some adventures worth relating, and 
began to feel as much at home with the Onerdaks as I 
had long been with the Argentl'ms. 

Fortunately, after I left the town, a west wind con- 
tinued blowing all day, bringing with it many light flying 
clouds to mitigate the sun, so that I was able to cover 
a good number of leagues before the evening. I took the 
road northwards through Camelones department, and was 
well on into the Florida department when I put up for 
the night at the solitary mud rancho of an old herdsman, 
who lived with his wife and children in a very primitive 
fashion. When I rode up to the house, several huge dogs 
rushed out to attack me : one seized my horse by the tail, 
dragging the poor beast about this way and that, so that 
he staggered and could scarcely keep his legs; another 
caught the bridle-reins in his mouth ; while a third fixed 
his fangs in the heel of my boot. After eyeing me for 
some moments, the giizzled old herdsman, who wore a 
knife a yard long at his waist, advanced to the rescue. 
He shouted at the dogs, and finding that they would not 
obey, sprang forward and with a few dexterous blows, 
dealt with his heavy whip-handle, sent them away howl- 
ing with rage and pain. Then he welcomed me with 
great courtesy, and very soon, when my horse had been 
unsaddled and turned loose to feed, we were sitting to- 
gether eiyoying the cool evening air and imbibmg the 
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bitter and refreshing mate his wife served to iis« While 
ve conversed I noticed numberless fireflies flitting about ; 
I had never seen them so numerous before, and they made 
a. very lovely show. Presently one of the children, a 
bright little fellow of seven or eight, came running to us 
with one of the sparkling insects in his hand, and cried — 

^^Look, tatita, I have caught a lintema^ See how 
bright it isP 

‘®The Saints forgive you, my child,’’ said the father. 
** Go, little son, and put it back on the grass, for if you 
should hurt it, the spirits would be angry with you, for 
they go about by night and love the liniema that keeps 
them company.” 

What a pretty superstition, I thought; and what a 
mild, merciful heart this old Oriental herdsman must 
possess to show so much tenderness towards one of God’s 
tiny creatures. I congratulated myself on my good for- 
tune in having fallen in with such a person in this lonely 
place. 

The dogs, after their rude behaviour to me and the 
sharp punishment they had suflered in consequence, had 
returned, aiid were now gathered arouxid us lying on the 
ground. Here I noticed, not for the first time, that the 
dogs belonging to these lonely places are not nearly so 
fond of being noticed and caressed as are those of more 
populous and civilised districts. On attempting to stroke 
one of these surly brutes on the head, he displayed Im 
teeth and growled savagely at me. Yet this animal, 
though so truculent in temper, and asking for no kind- 
now from his master, is just as faitidul to man m hit 
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better-mannered brother in the more settled country^ I 
spoke on that subject to my gentle herdsman. 

‘^IVhat you say is true,” he replied. *^^1 remember 
once during the siege of Montevideo, when* I was with 
small detachment sent to watch the movements of 
General Rivera’s army, we one day overtook a man on 
a tired horse. Our officer, suspecting him to be a spy, 
ordered him to be killed, and after cutting his throat we 
left his body lying on the open ground at a distance of 
about two hundred and fifty yards from a small stream 
of water. A dog was with him, and when we rode off 
we called it to follow us, but it would not stir from its 
dead master’s side. 

Three days later we returned to the same spot, to find 
the corpse lying just where we had left it. The foxes and 
birds had not touched it, for the dog was still there to 
defend it. Many vultures were near, waiting for a chance 
to begin their feast. We alighted to refresh ourselves at 
the stream, then stood there for half an hour watching 
the dog. He seemed to be half-famished with thirst, and 
came towards the stream to drink; but before he got 
half-way to it the vultures, by twos and threes, began 
to advance, when back he flew and chased them away 
barking. After resting a few minutes beside the corpse, 
he came again towards the stream, till, seeing the hungry 
birds advance once more, he again flew back at them, 
barking furiously and foaming at the mouth. This wc 
saw repeated many times, and at last, when we left, we 
tried once more to entice the dog to follow us, but he 
would not. Two days after that we had occasion to pass 
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by tbat spot again, and there we saw the dog lying dead 
beside his dead masten^ 

®®Good God,” I exclaimed, *^how horrible mnsl; have 
been the feelings yon and your companions experienced at 
such a sight ! ” 

sehor, not at all,” replied the oM man. ^^Why, 
sehor, I myself put the knife into that man\s throat. For 
if a man did not grow accustomed to shed blood in this 
world, his life would be a burden to him.” 

What an inhuman old murderer ! I thought. Then 1 
asked him whether he had ever in his life felt remorse for 
shedding blood. 

Yes,” he answered; when I was a very young man, 
and had never before dipped weapon in human blood; 
that was when the siege began. I was sent with half a 
dozen men in pursuit of a clever spy, who had passed the 
lines with letters from the besieged. We came to a house 
where, our officer had been informed, he had been lying 
concealed. The master of the house was a young man 
about twenty-two years old. He would confess nothing. 
Finding him so stubborn, our officer became enraged, and 
bade him step out, and then ordered us to lance him. 
We galloped forty yards off, then wheeled back. He 
stood silent, his arms folded on his breast, a smile on his 
lips. Without a ciy, without a groan, with that smile 
still on his lips, he fell pierced through with our lances. 

** For days afterwards his face was ever present to me. I 
could not eat, for my food choked me. IVhen I raised a 
jug of water to my lips I could, sehor, distinctly see his 
eyes looking at me from the water. When I ky down to 
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sleep, his face was again before me, always with that smile 
that seemed to mock me on the lips. I could not under 
stand it. They told me it was remorse, and that it would 
soon leave me, for there is no ill that time will not cure. 
They spoke truth, and when that feeling left me I was 
able to do all things.'” 

The old man's story so sickened me that I had little 
appetite for supper, and passed a bad night thinking, 
waking or sleeping, of that young man in this obscure 
comer of the world who folded his arms and smiled on Ms 
slayers when they were slaying him. Very early next 
morning I bade my host good-bye, thanking him for his 
hospitality, and devoutly hoping that I should never look 
upon his abhorred face again. 

I made little progress that day, the weather proving 
hot, and my horse lazier than ever. After riding about 
five leagues, I rested for a couple of hours, then proceeded 
again at a gentle trot till about the middle of the after- 
noon, when I dismounted at a wayside pulperia^ or store 
and public-house all in one, where several natives were 
sipping rum and conversing. Standing before them was a 
brisk -looking old man — old, I say, because he had a dark 
dry skin, though his hair and moustache were black as jet 
. — ^who paused in the discourse he appeared to be delivering, 
to salute me ; then, after bestowing a searching glance on 
me out of his dark hawk-like eyes, he resumed his talk. 
After calling for rum and water, to be in the fashion, 
I sat down on a bench, and, lighting a cigarette, prepared 
to listen. He was dressed in shabby gaucho habiliments — 
cotton shirt, short jacket, wide cotton drawers and chiripk^ 
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a shawl-like garment fastened at the waist with a sash^ 
and reaching down half-way between the knees and ankles^ 
In place of a hat he wore a cotton handkerchief tied care- 
lessly about his head ; his left foot was bare^ while the 
right one was cased in a colt’s-skin stockings called bota- 
de-potro^ and on this distinguished foot was buckled a 
huge iron spur, with spikes two inches long. One spur oJ 
the kind would be quite sufficient, I should imagine, to 
get out of a horse all the energy of which he was capable. 
When I entered he was holding fortli on the pretty well- 
worn theme of fate versm free will; his arguments were not, 
however, the usual dry philosophical ones, but took the 
form of illustration, chiefly personal reminiscences and 
strange incidents in the lives of people he had known, 
while so vivid and minute were his descriptions — sparkling 
with passion, satire, humour, pathos, and so dramatic his 
action, while wonderful story followed story — that 1 was 
fairly astonished, and pronounced this old pulperia orator 
a bom genius. 

His argument over, he fixed his keen eyes on me and 
said — 

My friend, I perceive you are a traveller from Monte- 
video : may I ask what news there is from that city 

««What news do you expect to hear?’’ said I; then 
it came into my thought that it was scarcely proper to 
confine myself to mere commonplace phrases in replying 
to this curious old Oriental bird, with such ragged plumage, 
but whose native woodnotes wild had such a charm in 
them. It is only the old story over again I I continueci 
**They mj there will be a revolution some day* Some of 
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the people have already retired into their hooses, after 
chalking in very big letters on their front doors, ^ Please 
come into this house and cut the owner’s throat for him^ 
so that he may rest at peace, and have no fear of what 
may happen*’ Others have climbed on to their roofs and 
occupy themselves there looking at the moon through 
spy-glasses, thinking that the conspirators are concealed 
in tlmt luminary, and only waiting for a cloud to obscure 
it, in order to descend upon the city imobservedL’^ 

Hear i ” cried the old man, rapping delighted applause 
on the counter with his empty glass. 

^^What do you drink, friend?” I asked, thinking his 
keen appreciation of my grotesque speech deserved a 
treat, and wishing to draw him out a little more. 

Rum, friend, thank you. They say it warms you in 
winter, and cools you in summer — what can you have 
better P®** 

Tell me,” said I, when his glass had been refilled by 
the storekeeper, ‘*what I shall say when I return to 
Montevideo, and am asked what news there is in the 
fountry 

The old fellow’s eyes twinkled, while the other men 
ceased talking, and looked at him as if anticipating some- 
thing good in reply to my question. 

®'Say to them,” he answered, ‘Hhat you met an old 
man — a horse-tamer named Lucero — and that he told you 
this fable for you to .repeat to the townspeople : Onct 
there wm a great tree named Montevideo growing in thw 
country, and in its branches lived a colony of monkeys* 
One day one of the monkeys came down fitwn the tree 
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and ran full of excitement acrosB the plaiB^ now scram- 
Hing along like a man on all fours^ then erect like a dog 
running on its hind legs, while its tail with nothing to 
catch hold of wriggled about like a snake when its head 
m under foot. He came to a place where a number of 
oxen were grazing, and some horses, ostriches, deer, goats, 
and pigs. ^ Friends all,’ cried the monkey, grinning like 
a skull, and with staring eyes round as dollars, ® great 
news! great news! I come to tell you that there wiH 
shortly be a revolution.’ ^ Where?’ said an ox. ®In the 
tree — where else?’ said the monkey. *Tliat does not 
concern us,’ said the ox. ^Oh, yes it does!’ cried the 
monkey, ^for it will presently spread about the country 
and you will all have your throats cut.’ Then the ox 
replied, ^Go back, monkey, and do not molest m with 
your news, lest we get angry and go to besiege you in 
your tree, as we have often had to do since the creation 
of the world; and then, if you and the other monkeys 
come down to us, we will toss you on our horns*’” 

This apologue sounded very well, so admirably did the 
old man picture to us with voice and gesture the chatter- 
ing excitement of the monkey and the majestic dphmb of 
the ox* 

Sefior,” he continued, after the laugh had subsided, 

do not wish any of my friends and neighbours here 
present to fly to the conclusion that I have spoken any- 
thing offensive. Had I seen in you a Montevidean I 
should not have spoken of monkeys. But, sefior, though 
you speak as we do, there is yet in the pepper and salt m 
your tongue a certain foreign flavour.” 
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You are right,” I said ; I am a foreigner,* 

foreigner in some things, friend, for yon were 
doubtless bom under other skies; but in that chief 
quality, which we think was given by the Creator to, us 
and not to the people of other lands — the ability to be 
one in heart with the men you meet, whether they are 
clothed in velvet or in sheep skins — in that you are one 
of us, a pure Oriental.” 

I smiled at his subtle flattery; possibly it was only 
meant in payment of the ram I had treated him to, but 
it pleased me none the less, and to his other mental traits 
I was now inclined to add a marvellous skill in reading 
character. 

After a while he invited me to spend the night under 
his roof. ®^Your horse is fat and lazy,” he said with 
troth, and unless you are a relation of the owl family, 
you cannot go much further before to-morrow. My house 
is a humble one, but the mutton is juicy, the fire wari% 
and the water cool there, the same as in another place.” 

I readily accepted his invitation, wishing to see as 
much as I could of so original a character, and before 
starting I purchased a bottle of rum, which made his 
eyes sparkle so that I thought his name — Lucero— rather 
an appropriate one. His rancho was about two miles 
from the store, and our ride thither was about as strange 
a gallop as I ever took. Lucero was a domador^ or horse- 
tamer, and the beast he rode was quite unbroken and 
vicious as it could be. Between horse and man a fierce 
Btruggle for mastery raged the whole time, the horse rear- 
ing, plunging, buck-jumping, and putting into practice 
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every conceivable trick to rid itself of its burden ; while 
Lucero plied whip and spur with tremendous energy 
and poured out torrents of strange adject! ves» At one 
moment he would come into violent collision with my old 
sober beast, at another there would be fifty yards ot 
giwnd between us ; still Lucero would not stop talking^ 
for he had begun a very interesting story at starting and 
he stuck to his narrative through everything, resuming 
the thread after each tempest of execration vented on his 
horse, and raising his voice almost to a shout when we 
were far apart. The old fellow’s staying powers were 
really extraordinary, and when we arrived at the house 
he jumped airily to the ground and seemed fresh and 
csalm as possible. 

In the kitchen were several people sipping mat^ Lucero’s 
children and grandchildren, also his wife, a grey old dame 
with dim-looking eyes. But then my host was old in 
years himself, only, like Ulysses, he still possessed the 
unquenched fire and energy of youth in his soul, while 
time bestowed infirmities together with wrinkles and white 
hairs on his helpmate. 

He introduced me to her in a manner that brought the 
modest flame to my cheek. Standing before her, he said 
that he had met me at the pulperia and had put to me 
the question which a simple old comitryinai:! must ask 
of every traveller from Montevideo — What the news 
was? Then, assuming a dry satirical tone, which years 
of practice would not enable me to imitate, he proceeded 
to give my fantastical answer, garnished with much 
original matter of Ms own* 

1 
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I only gave him brute wool^ and lie has woven it for your 
delight into beautiful cJotli.” 

^^Hear Mm! Did I not tell you what to expect^ 
Juana cried the old man^ which made me blush stil 


more. 

We then settled down to matf* and quiet coiivewation. 
Sitting in the kitchen on the skul] of a horse — a common 
article of fiimiture in an Oriental rancho — was a boy 
about twelve yeai*s old, one of Lucero's gi’aiidchildren, 
with a very beautiful face. His feet were bare and his 
clothes very poor, but his soft dark eyes and olive face 
had that tender half-melancholy expression often seen in 
children of Spanish origin, which is always so strangely 
captivating. 

Whei'e is your guitar, Cipriano?'^ said his grandfather, 
addressing him, whereupon the boy rose and fetched a 
guitar which he first politely offered to me. 

When I had declined it, he seated himself once raoi'e on 
Ms polished horse skull and began to play and sing. He 
had a sweet boy's voice, and one of his ballads took my 
fancy so much that 1 made him repeat the words to me 
while I wrote them down in my notebook, which greatly 
gratified Lucero, who seemed [n*oud of the !>oy^s accom- 
plishment. Here are the words traiihlated almost literally, 
therefore without rhymes, and I otily regret that I cannot 
ftmish my musical readers with the quaint, plaintive air 
they were sung to 
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0 let me — (I let Die 

mjere bitfSi are born aniidst the hills 
Hie HtreaiiLs that i^'iaddeii all the sGutli, 

Aiul o’er tiie desert wide, 

iriiere slakes his Uiirst tim antlered ueer^ 
Hurry towards the great green ocean. 

The stony hiMs— ilia stony hills, 
iriili azure air-llowers on their crags, 

Where cattle stray unowned by man ; 

Tlie monarch of the herd there seeifis 
No bigger tliaTi my hand in size, 

Roaming along the tali, steep summit 

1 know them well — i know them well, 

Those hills of God, and they know me ; 

IFhen 1 go there they are serene, 

But when the stranger visits them 
Dark rain-clouds gather round their tops — ■ 
Over the earth goes forth the tempest 

Then tell ine not — then tell me not 
^is sorrowful to dwell alone ; 

My heart within tlie city pent 
Pines for the desert’s liberty ; 

The streets are red with blood, and fear 
Makes pale^the moarnful women's faces* 

0 bear me far — O l>6ar me far. 

On swift, sure feet, my trusty steed : 

1 do not love the burial-ground. 

But I shall sleep upon the plain, 

Where long green grass shall round me waf©-*- 
Over me gime wild herds of cattie. 
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MATERIALS FOR A PASTORAL 

T SAVING the eloquent old horse-tamer’s rancho early 
J—/ next morning, I continued my ride, jogging quietly 
along all day and, leaving the Florida department behind 
me, entered upon that of the Durazno, Here I broke my 
journey at an estancia where I had an excellent oppor 
tunity of studying the manners and customs of the 
Orientals, and where I also underwent experiences of a 
mixed character and greatly increased my knowledge of 
the insect world. This house, at which I arrived an hour 
before sunset to ask for shelter ( ‘‘permission to unsaddle” 
is the expression the traveller uses), was a long, low 
structure, thatched with rushes, but the low, enormously 
thick walls were built of stone from the neighbouring 
sierras, in pieces of aU shapes and sizes, and presenting, 
outwardly, the rough appearance of a stone fence. How 
these rudely piled-up stones, without cement to hold them 
together, had not fallen down was a mystery to me ; and 
it wm more difficult still to imagine why the roxagh 
interior, with its innumerable dusty holes and interstices, 
had never been plastered, 

I was kindly received by a very numerous family, con- 
listing of the owner, Ms hoary-headed old mother-in-law 
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his wife* three sons, and five daughters^ all grown iip* 
There were also several small children^ belonging, I believe^ 
to tiie daugfiters, notwithstanding the fart that they were 
mnnarried. I was greatly amazed at hearing the name of 
one of these youngsters. Such Clinstiari names as Trinity^ 
Heart of Jesus, Nativity, John of God, Conception^ 
Asc*ension, Incaniatioii, are common enough, but th^^e 
had scarc'ely prepared me to meet with a fellow-creature 
named — well, Circumcision ! Besides the people, there 
were dogs, cats, turkeys, ducks, geese, and fowls without 
number. Not content with all these domestic birds and 
beasts, they also kept a horrid, shrieking paroquet, which 
the old woman was incessantly talking to, explaining to 
the others all the time, in little asides, what the bird said 
or wished to say, or, rather, what she imagined it wished 
to say. There were also several tame young ostriches, 
always hanging about the big kitchen or liviiig-room on 
the look-out for a brass thimble, or iron spoon, or other 
little metallic bonne bo'iiche to be gobbled up when no one 
was looking. A pet armadillo kept trotting in and out, 
in and out, the whole evening, and a lame gull was always 
standing on the threshold in everybody's way, perpetually 
wailing for something to eat — the most pereistent beggar 
I ever met in my life. 

The people were very jovial and rather industrious for 
so indolent a country. The land was their own, the mm 
tended the cattle, of which they appeared to have a large 
number, while the women made cheeses, rising before day- 
light to milk the cows. 

During the evening two or three young men — neigh- 
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bourSj I who were paying tlieir addresses to tlie 

young ladies of liie estabh.s1\inerst--~dn>'[)ped in ; and after 
a plentiful supper wc had singing and daneiiig* to the 
music of the guitar, on which every niciiiber of tiie family 
— excepting the babies — could strum a little* 

About eleven oHock I retired to rest, and stretching 
myself on my rode bed of rugs, in a room adjoining the 
kitchen, I blessed these simple-minded hospitable people. 
Good heavens, thought I to myself, what a glorious field 
is waiting here for some new Theocritus ! How unutter- 
ably worn out, stilted, and artificial seems all the so- 
called pastoral poetry ever written wlien one sits down to 
rapper and joins in the graceful Cielo or Perlcon in one 
of these remote semi-barbarous South American estancias^ 
I swear I will turn poet myself, and go back some day 

to astonish old blase Europe with something so — so 

What the deuce was that ? My sleepy soliloquy was 
suddenly brought to a most lame and impotent conclusion, 
for I had heard a sound of terror— the unmistakable 
xz-zzing of an in sect’s wings. It was the hateful vinclmca. 
Here was an enemy against which British pluck and 
six-shootera are of no avail, and in whose presence one 
begins to experience sensations which are not usually 
supposed to enter into the brave man\s bj-easi;. Natumlists 
tell us that it is the ComiorMnm infestmis^ but as that 
information leaves something to be desired, I will proceed 
in a few words to describe the beast. It inhabits the 
entire Chilian, Argentine, and Oriental countries, and 
to all the dwellers in this vast territory it is known as the 
vinchuca; for, like a few volcanoes, deadly vipers, cata- 
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ractsj and other sublime natural objects. It has been 
permitted to keep the ancient naine bestowed on it bj the 
aborigines* It is all over of a blaeki.^Ii-browo colour, as 
bro.ad as a man’s Hiunib-nnil, and flat as the blade of a 
table-knife — when fasting. By day it hides, bug-like, in 
holes and chinks, but no sooner are the candies put out, 
than forth it comes to seek whom it may devour; for, like 
the pestilence, it walks in darkness. It can fly, and in a 
dark room knows wl^ej'e you are aiid can find you. Having 
selected a nice tender paid, it pierces the skin with it» 
proboscis or rostrum, and sucks vigorously for two or 
three minutes, and, strange to say, you do not feel the 
operation, even when lying witie awake. By that time the 
creature, so attenuated before, has assumed the figure^ 
size, and general appearance of a ripe gooseberry, so much 
blood has it drawn from your veins. Iminediaiely after it 
has left you the part begins to swell up and bum as if 
stung by nettles. That the pain should come after and 
not durhig the operation is an arrangement very advan- 
tageous to the viiichuca, and I greatly doubt whether any 
other blood-sucking parasite has been equally favoimd by 
nature in this respect. 

Imagine then my sensations when I heard the sound of 
not one, but two or tliree pairs of wings! I tried to 
forget the sound and go to sleep. I tiled to forget about 
those rough old walls full of interstices— a hundred yeaw 
old they were, my host had infonnecl me. Most inter^t- 
ing old house, thought I ; and then very suddenly a iary 
itching took posnegsion of my great toe. There it » I said 
I; heated Mood, late supper, dancing, and all that* 
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I cMi almost imagine that something has actually bitten 
11165 when of course nothing of that kind has happeneil 
Then, while I was furiously rubbing and scratching it, 
feeling a badger-like disposition to gnaw it off, niy left 
arm was pierced with red-hot needles. My attentiom 
were quickly transferred to that part ; but soon my busy 
hands were called elsewhere, like a couple of hard-worked 
doctors in a town afflicted with an epidemic; and so all 
night long, with only occasional snatches of miserable 
sleep, the contest went on, 

I rose early, and going to a wide stream, a quarter of 
a mile from the house, took a plunge which greatly re- 
freshed me and gave me strength to go in quest of my 
horse. Poor brute! I had intended giving him a day’s 
rest, so pleasant and hospitable had the people shown 
themselves; but now I shuddered at the thought of spend- 
ing another night in such a purgatory, I found him so 
lame that he could scarcely walk, and so returned to the 
house on foot and very much cast down. My host con- 
soled me by assuring me that I would sleep the siesta all 
the better for having been molested by those ^4ittle things 
that go about,” for in this very mild language he described 
the affliction. After breakfast, at noon, acting on his 
hint, I took a rug to the shade of a tree and, lying down, 
quickly fell into a profound sleep which lasted till late in 
the afternoon. 

That evening visitors came again and we had a repeti- 
tion of the singing, dancing, and other pastoral amuse- 
ments, till near midnight; then, thinking to cheat my 
|}€dfeiiows of the night before, I made my simple bed m 
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the kltclieii^ Bat here also the vile vinchucas found me^ 
and there were^ moreover, dorens of fleas that waged 
a sort of guerilla warfare all night, and in this waj 
eihausted mj strength and distracted my attention, while 
the more formidable adversary took up his position* My 
sufferings were so great that before daybreak I picked up 
my rugs and went out a distance from the house to lie 
down on the open plain, but I carried with me a smarting 
body and got but little rest. When morning came I foimci 
that my horse had not yet recovered from his lameness* 

not be in a hurry to leave said my host® 
when I spoke of it ; I perceive that the little animals 
have again fought with and defeated you* I)o not mind 
it ; in time you will grow accustomed to them.'^ 

How they contrived to endure it, or even to exist, was 
a puzzle to me ; but possibly the vinchucas respected them® 
and only dined when, like the giant in the nursery rhyme, 
they smelt the blood of an Englishman*"^ 

I again enjoyed a long siesta, and when night came 
resolved to place myself beyond the reach of the vampire% 
and so, after supper, went out to sleep on the plain. 
About midnight, however, a sudden storm of wind and 
min drove me back to the shelter of the house, and the 
next morning I rose in such a deplorable state tliat I 
deliberately caught and saddled my horse, though the 
poor beast could scarcely put one foot on the ground, 
My friends laughed good-humouredly when they saw me 
making these resolute preparations for departure* After 
partaking of bitter mat4 1 rose and thanked them for 
tiidir hospitalityt 
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You siirelj do not intend lea ring us oii tliat animal!” 
mid my kost. He is urdit to carry youd' 

I have no otlierA I replied, and am anxious to reach 
my destination^ 

“ Had I known this I should have offered you a horse 
before^” he returned, and then he sent one of his sons 
to drive the horses of the estancia into the corral. 

Selecting a good-looking animal from the lierd, he 
presented it to me, and as I did not have money enough 
to buy a fresh horse whenever I wanted one, I accepted 
the gift very gladly. The saddle was quickly transferred 
to my new ac(|uisition, and once more tlianking these 
good people ami biddiiig adieu, i resumed my journey. 

When i gave my hand before leaving to the youngest, 
and also, to my mind, the prettiest of the live daughters 
of the house, instead of smiling ple^isantly and wishiiig me 
a prosperous jouniey, like the others, she was silent, and 
darted a look at me, wliich seemed to say, Go, sir ; you 
have treated me badly, and you insult me by oflering your 
hand ; if I take it, it is not because I feel disposed to for« 
give you, but only to save appearances,” 

At the same moment, when she bestowed that glance 
on me which said so much, a look of mtelligence passed 
over the faces of the other people in the room. All this 
revealed to me that I had just missed a very pretty little 
idyllic flirtation, conducted in very novel circumstances. 
I^ve cometh up as a flower, and men and charming 
women naturally flirt when brought together. Yet it 
was hard to imagine how I could have started a flirtation 
and mrried. it on to its culminatojry paint in that great 
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public room, with all those eyes on me ; dogs, babes, and 
cats tumbling about my feet ; 0*^1!! dies staring covetously 
at my buttons with great vacant eyes- and that intoler- 
able paroquet perpetually rediint? the waters came 

down at Lodore,**** in its own shrieky, beaky, bird}% hurdy- 
gurdy, parrot language. Tender glaiic^es, soft whispered 
words, hand-touchings, and a thousand little personal 
attentions, showing which way th.e emotions tend, would 
scarcely have been practicable in such a place, and in such 
conditions, and new signs and symbols would have to be 
invented to express the feelings of the heart. And doubt- 
less these Orientals, living all together in one great room, 
with their children and pets, like our very ancient ancestors, 
the pastoral Aryans, do possess such a language. And 
this pretty language I should have learnt from the most 
willing of teachers, if those venomous vinchueas had not 
dulled my brain with their perse<'utions and made me 
blind to a matter which had not escaped the observation 
of even unconcerned lookers-on. Hiding away from the 
estancia, the feeling 1 experienced at having finally escaped 
from these execrable little things that go about was 
not one of unmixed satisfaction. 
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YAGABONDS’ REST 

C ONTINUING my journey through the Diirazno 
district, I forded the pretty River Yi and entered 
the Tacuarembd department, which is immensely long, 
extending right away to the Brazilian frontier. I rode 
over its narrowest part, however, where it is only a!K>ut 
twenty-five miles wide; then crossing two very curiously 
named rivers, Rios SaLsipuedes Chico and Salsipuedes 
Grande, which mean Get-out-if-you-can Rivers, Little and 
Big, I at length reached the ternni nation of my jouraey in 
the province or department of Paysandu. llie Kstancia 
de la Virgen de hs Desamparados^ or, to put it very 
shortly. Vagabonds’ Rest, was a good-sized square brick 
house built on very high ground, which overlooked an 
immense stretch of grassy undulating country. Tliere 
was no plantation about the house, not even a shade tree 
or cultivated plant of any description, but only some 
large corraks^ or enclosures, for the cattle, of which there 
were six or seven thousand head on the land. The absence 
of shade and greenery gave the place a desolate, uninviting 
aspect, but if I was ever to have any authority here this 
would soon be changed. The Mayordomo, or manager, 
Don Foiicarpo Santierra de Pehalosa, whdd% roughly done 
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into English, means Polycarp of the Holy Lanii abound- 
ing ill Slippery Rocks, proved to be a very pleasant, affabla 
person* He welcomed me with that quiet Oriental polite- 
nass which is never cold and never effxisive^ and then 
perused the letter from Dona Isidora. Finally he sai4 

I am willing, my friend, to supply you with all the 
conveniences procurable at this elevation ; and, for the 
rest, you know, doubtless, what I can say to you* A 
ready understanding rec|uires few words. Nevertheless, 
there is here no lack of good beef, and, to be short, you 
will do nie a great favour by making this house with 
everything it contains your own, while you honour us by 
remaining in it.'’ 

After delivering himself of these kindly sentiments, 
which left me rather in a mist as to my prospects, he 
mounted his horse and rode off, probably on some very 
important affair, for I saw no more of him for several 
days. 

I at once proceeded to establish myself in the kitchen* 
No person in the house appeared ever to pay even a 
casual visit to any other room. This kitchen was vast 
and barn-like, forty feet long at least, and proportionately 
wide; the roof was of reeds, and the hearth, placed in 
the centre of the floor, w'as a clay platform, fenced round 
with cows’ shank-bones, half buried and standing upright 
Some trivets and iron kettles were scattered about, and 
from the centre beam, supporting the roof, a chain and 
hook were suspended to which a vast iron pot was 
festened. One more miicle, a spit about six feet long 
for roasting meat, completed the Ikt of cooking uterisik 
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There were no chairs^ tables^ knive% or forks ; everyone 
mrricd his own kuife, and at raeal-time the boiled meat 
wm emptied into a great tin dish, whilst the roast was 
eaten from the spit, each one laying hold with Ms fingers 
and cutting his slice. The seats were logs of wood and 
horse-skulls. The household was composed of one womae^ 
an ancient, hideously ugly, grey-headed iiegress, about 
seventy years old, and eigliteen or nineteen men of all 
ages and sizes, and of all colours from parchment- white 
to veiy old oak. There was a capatas^ or overseer, and 
seven or eight paid peojies^ the othei*s being all agregados 
— that is, supernumeraries without pay, or, to put it 
plainly, vagabonds who attacdi themselves like vagrant 
dogs to establishments of this kind, lured by the abund- 
ance of flesh, and who occasionally assist the regular 
peones at tlieir work, and also do a little gambling and 
stealing to keep themselves in small change. At break of 
day everyone was up sitting by the heiirth sipping bitter 
and smoking cigarettes ; before sunrise all were 
mounted and away over the sun*ounding country to 
gather up the herds; at midday they were back again 
to breakfast. The consumption and waste of meat was 
something frightful. Frequently, after breakfast, as much 
au twenty or thirty pounds of boiled and roast meat 
would be thrown into a wheelbarrow and carried out to 
the dust-heap, where it served to feed scores of hawk% 
gulls, and vultures, besides the dogs. 

Of course, I was only an agregadoj having no salary or 
regular occupation yet. Thinking, however, that tMs 
would only be for a time, I was quite willing to make 
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the best of things, and Yery soon beciime fast friends witl”: 
my fellow agregadoh\ joining lieaiiilj in iii! their amuse 
merits and voluntary labours. 

In a few days I got very tired of living exclusively 
OB flesh, for not even a biscuit was procurable at tiiis 
elevation’^; and as for a potato, one might as well have 
asked for a plum-pudding. It occurred to iny niiiid at 
last that, with so many cows, it might be possible tc 
procure some milk and introduce a little clKiiige into our 
diet. In the evening I broached the subject, proposing 
that on the following day we shouhi c^'iptiire a cow and 
tame her. Some of the men approved of the suggestion, 
reniarkiiig that tiiey }ia<l never thought of it themselves ; 
but the old negress, who, being i!ie oiily representative of 
the fair sex present, was always listtmed to with all the 
deference due to her position, tlirmv iiei-self with innnense 
2!eal into the opposition. She ailinued that no cow had 
been milked at tliat estal)lis!um‘nt since its owner had 
paid it a visit with his young wnfe twudve yearb before. 
A milch-cow was then k<ipt, and on the sefsora partaking 
of a large quantity of milk ^Micfore brc'aking her hist,” it 
produced sucli an indigestion in h(»r tliat they were obliged 
to give her powdered ostrich stomach, and lirmlly to convey 
her, with great trouble, in an ox-cart to Paysaiidu and 
thence by water to Montevideo, TIse owner ordered the 
cow to be released, and never, to her certain knowledge, 
had cow been milked since at Iji Virgen de Iob Bemin- 
parados. 

These ominous croakings produced no effect on me, and 
the next day 1 returned to the subject* I did not 
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a lasso, and so could not iindeitake to capture a lialf-wiM 
cow without assistance. One of my fellow agregados at 
length Tolunteered to help me, observing that he had not 
tasted milk for several years, and was inclined to renew 
his acquaintance with that singular beverage. This new- 
found friend in need merits being formally introduced to 
the reader. His name was Epifanio Claro. He was tall 
and thin, and had an idiotic expression on his long, sallow 
face. His cheeks were innocent of whiskers, and his lank, 
black hair, parted in the middle, fell to his shoulders, 
enclosing his narrow face between a pair of raven’s wings. 
He had very large, light-coloured, sheepish-looking eyes, 
and his eyebrows bent up like a couple of Gothic arches, 
leaving a nari'ow strip above them that formed the merest 
apology for a forehead. This facial peculiarity had won 
for him the nickname of Cejas (Eyebrows), by which he 
was known to his intimates. He spent most of his time 
strumming on a wretched old cracked guitar, and singing 
amorous ballads in a lugubrious whining falsetto, which 
reminded me not a little of that hungry, complaining 
gull I had met at the estancia in Burazno. For though 
poor Epifanio had an absorbing passion for music, Nature 
had unkindly withheld from him the power to express it 
in a manner pleasing to others. I must, however, in 
justice to him, allow that he gave a preference to ballads 
or compositions of a thoughtful, not to say metaphysical, 
character. I took the trouble of translating the words of 
one literally, and here they are : — 

Yesterday my senses opened, 

At a rap-a-tap from Reason, 
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Inspiring in me an Sntentloa 
WMch I never liad before^ 

Seeing that through ail my days 
My life has been just what it is, 

Tlierefore when I rose I said^. 

To-day shall be as yesterday^, 

Since Reason tells me I have been 
From day to day the self-same thing. 

This is very little to judge from^ being only a fourth 
part of the song ; but it is a fair specimen, and the rest is 
no clearer. Of course it is not to be supposed that 
Epifanio Claro, an illiterate person, took in the whole 
philosophy of these lines ; still it is probable that a subtle 
ray or two of their deep meaning touched his intellect, to 
make him a wiser and a sadder man. 

Accompanied by this strange individual, and with the 
grave permission of the capatas^ who declined, however, 
in words of many syllables all respomabUldad in the 
matter, we went out to the grazing grounds in quest of a 
promising-looking cow. Very soon we found one to our 
liking. She was followed by a small ailf, not more than 
a week old, and her distended udder promised a generous 
supply of milk; but unfortunately she was fierce-tempered^ 
and had horns as sharp as needles. 

« We will cut them by-and-by,” shouted Eyebrows. 

He then lassoed the cow, and I captured the calf, and 
lifting it into the sadcle before me, started Iiomewards. 
The cow followed me at a furious pace, and behind came 
Claro at a swinging gallop. Possibly he was a little too 
confident, and carelessly let his captive pull the line that 
held her ; anjiiow, she turned suddenly on Mm, charged 
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with amazing furj^ and sent one of her horrid horns deep 
into the bellj of his. horse» He wasj however^ equal to 
the occasion^ first dealing her a smart blow on the nose^ 
which made her recoil for a moinent; he then severed 
the lasso with his knife, and shouting to me to di*op the 
calf, made his escape. We pulled up as soon as we had 
reached a safe distance, Claro drily remarking that the 
lasso had been borrov-^ed, and that the horse belonged to 
the estancia, so that we had lost nothing. He alighted, 
and stitched up the great gash in the poor Ijrute's belly, 
using for a thread a few^ hairs plucked from its tail. It 
was a difficult task, or wouhi have been so to me, as he 
had to bore holes in the animal'’s hide with his knife- 
point, but it seemed quite easy to him. Taking the 
remaining portion of the sewred lasso, he drew it round 
the hind and one of t!ie fore feet of his horse, and threw 
him to the ground with a dexterous jerk ; them binding 
him there, peifonned the o^^eratioo of sewing up the 
wound in about two minutes, 
he live?"’ I asked, 

w How can I tell,” he answered indifTerently. I only 
know that now he will be able to carry me home ; if he 
dies afterwards what will it matter?” 

We then mounted and rode quietly home. Of course 
we were chaffed without mercy, especially by the old 
negress, who had foreseen all alotig, she told us, just how 
it would be. One would have imagined, to hear this old 
t>lack creature talk, that she looked on milk-drinking m 
me of the greatest moral oflences man could be guilty 
if, and that in this case Providence had miracuioiisl? 
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interposed to prevent m from gratifying .our depraved 
appetites* 

Eyebrows took il ail very coolly. 

.“Do not notice he said to me* “The lasso was 

not ours^ the horse was not ours^ what does it matter 
what they say ? 

The owner of the lasso, who had good-naturedly lent it 
to us, roused himself on hearing tliis* He was a very 
big, rough -looking man, his face covered with an immense 
shaggy black beard. I had taken him for a good- 
humoured specimen of the giant kind before, but I now 
changed my opinion of him when his angry passions 
began to rise. Bias, or Barbudo, as we called the^ giant, 
was seated on a log sipping matd 

“ Perhaps you take me for a sheep, sirs, because you see 
me wrapped in skins,’’ he observed ; ''‘but let me tell you 
this, the lasso I lent you must be returned to me.” 

“These words are not for us,” remarked Eyebrows, 
addressing me, “but for the cow that carried aw^ay his 
lasso on her horns — curse thein for being so sharp !” 

“No, sir,” returned Barbudo, “do not deceive yourself; 
they are xiot for the cow, but for the fool tinit lassoed 
the cow. And I prosnise you, Epifanio, that if it is not 
restored to me, this thatch over our lieads will not be 
broad enough to shelter us both.” 

“ I am pleased to hear it,” said the other, “ for we are 
short of seats; and when you leave us, the one you now 
wcumber with your carcass will be occupied by some more 
meritorious person.” 

“ You cam say what you like, for no one has yet put a 
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padlock on your said Barbudo, raising bis voice t« 
a shout ; but you are not going to plunder me ; and if 
my lasso is not restored to me, then I swear I will make 
myself a new one out of a human hide.’** 

Then,” said Eyebrows, the sooner you provide your- 
self with a hide for the purpose, the better, for I will 
never return the lasso to you; for who am i to fight 
against Providence, that took it out of my hands ? 

To this Barbudo replied furiously — 

^^Then I will have it from this miserable starved foreigner, 
who comes here to learn to eat meat and put himself on 
an equality with men. Evidently he was weaned too soon ; 
but if the starveling hungers for infant’s food, let him in 
future milk the cats that warm themselves beside the fire, 
and can be caught without a lasso, even by a Frenchman!’’ 

I could not endure the brute’s insults, and sprang up 
from my scat. I happened to have a large knife in my 
hand, for we were just preparing to make an assault on 
the roasted ribs of a cow, and my first impulse was to 
throw down the knife and give him a blow with my fist. 
Had I attempted it I should most probably have paid 
dearly for my rashness. The instant I rose Barbudo was 
on me, knife in hand. He aimed a furious blow, which 
luckily missed me, and at the same moment I struck him, 
and he reeled back with a di'eadfui gash on his face. It 
was all done in a second of time, and before the others 
rould interpose; in another moment they disarmed us, 
and set about bathing the barbarian’s wound. During 
the operation, which I daresay was very painful, for the 
oM negress insisted on having the wound batiied with rum 
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iBstead of watcr^ the brute blaspheusecl outrageously^ 
vowing that he would cot out m}' heart and eat it stewed 
with onions and seasoned with cuinmin seed and various 
other condiments. 

I have often since thouglit of that sublime culinary 
conception of Bias the barbarian. There must have been 
a spark of wild Oriental genius in his bovine brains. 

When the exhaustion caused by rage, pain, and loss 
of blood had at length reduced him to silence, the old 
negress turned on him, exclaiming that he had been 
rightly punished, for had he not, in spite of her timely 
warnings, lent his lasso to enable these two heretics (for 
that is what she called us) to capture a cow ? Well, his 
lasso was lost ; then his friends, with the gmtitude only 
to be expected from milk-drinkers, had turned round and 
well-nigh killed him. 

After supper the capai(is got me alone, and with ex- 
cessive friendliness of manner, and an abundance of cir- 
cumlocutory phrases, advised me to leave the estancia, as 
it would not be safe for me to remain. I replied that I 
was not to blame, having struck the man in self-defence ; 
also, that I had been sent to the estancia by a friend of 
the Mayordomo, and was determined to see him and give 
him my version of the aflFair. 

The capatas shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigarette* 

At length Don Policarpo returned, and when I toM 
him my story he laughed slightly, but said nothing. In 
the evening I reminded him of the subject of the letter I 
had brought from Montevideo, asking him whether it wm 
his intentiaii to give me some employment on the e&tancia. 
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You see^ my friend,” he replied, to employ you now 
would be useless, however valuable your services might 
be, for by this time the authorities will have information 
of your fight with Bias. In the course of a few days you 
may expect them here to make inquiries into that affair, 
and it is probable that you and Bias will both be taken 
into custody.” 

“What then would you advise me to do ?” I asked. 

His answer was, that when the ostrich asked the deer 
what he would advise him to do when the hunters ap- 
peared, the deeris reply was, “ Run away.” 

I laughed at his pretty apologue, and answered that 
I did not think the authorities would trouble themselves 
about me— also that I was not fond of running aw'ay. 

Eyebrows, who had hitherto been rather inclined to 
patronise me and take me under his protection, now 
became very warm in his friendship, which was, however, 
dashed with an air of deference when we were alone 
together, but in company he was fond of parauiing his 
familiarity with me. I did not quite uiiiderstaiid thk 
change of manner at fimt, but by-aiKl4)y he took mt 
mysteriously aside and became extremely confidential 

“Do not distress yourself aI)out Barbudo,” he said. 
^He will never again presume to lift his hand against 
you ; and if you will only condescend to speak kindly to 
him, he will be your humble slave, and proud to have ym 
wipe your greasy fingers on his be^xrd. Take no iiotic® 
of what the Mayordomo says, he also is airaid of you. 
If the authorities take you, it will only be to see what 
you tm give them : they will not keep you loiig^ for ym 
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are a foreigner, and cannot be made to serve in the army. 
But wheii you are again at liberty it will be necesbarj for 
yon to kill scniieone.**’ 

Very much amazed, I asked him why, 

« You seef" he replied, ^‘your reputation as a fighter is 
BOW estahiished in this depai'tineiit, and there is nothing 
men envy more. It is tue same as in our old gaine of 
Pato^ where the iiiars that carries the duck away is piirsueii 
by all the otheix and Indore tliey gne up chasing him he 
oiust prove that he can kee[) wiiat he luts taken. There 
are several figfiters you do luU know, who have resolved 
to pick t|iiarrels witli you in order to try your strength. 
In your next fight you must not wound but killy or you 
will have no pciu'e.'” 

I was greatly disturb<‘d at lliis result of my accidental 
victory over bias the Bearded, and did not at all appre- 
ciate the kind of greatness rny otlicious friend Claro 
seemed so determir5(‘(i to thrust u{)on me. It was cer- 
tainly fiattenng to hear that I liad already established 
my reputation as a good fighter in so warlike a depart- 
ment as Faysandu, but then the conse(|uences entailed 
were disagrc‘ea!)le, to say the l<‘asi of it; and so, while 
thanking Eyebrows for his friendly hint, I resolved to 
quit the estancia at once. I would not ran away from 
the authorities, since I was not an evil-doer, but from th« 
necessity of killing people for the sfike of pcAce and 
quietness I certainly would dejiart. And early next 
morning, to my friend s intense disgust, and without tell- 
ing my plans to anyone, I mounted my horse and quitted 
Vagabonds'’ Rest to pursue my adventures dsewhem 
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A COLONY OF ENGLISH GENTLEMEN 

F aith in the estancla as a field for my activities had 
been weak from the first ; the Majordomo'^s words 
on his return had extinguished it altogether; and after 
hearing that ostrich parable I had only remained from 
motives of pride. I now determined to go back towards 
Montevideo^ not, however, over the route I had come by^ 
but making a wide circuit into the interior of the country, 
where I would explore a new field and perhaps meet with 
some occupation at one of the estancias on the way. 
Riding in a south-westerly direction towards the Rio Malo 
in the Tacuarembd department, I soon left the plains of 
Paysandu behind me, and being anxious to get weE away 
from a neighbourhood where I was expected to kiE some- 
one, I did not rest tiE I had ridden about twenty-five 
miles. At noon I stopped to get some refreshment at a 
little roadside pulperta. It was a wretched -looking place, 
and behind the iron bars protecting the interior, giving it 
the appearaiKie of a wild beast'^s cage, lounged the store- 
keeper smoking a cigar. Outside the bar were two men 
with Englisii-looking faces. One was a handsome young 
fellow with a somewhat worn and dissipated look on hi» 
bronzed face ; he was leaning against the counter,, cigar in 

S 
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montb, looking slightly tipsy, I thought, anci wore a 
large revolver slung ostentatiously at his waist. His 
companion was a big, heavy man, with immense whiskers 
sprinkled with grey, who was evidently very drunk, for he 
was lying full- length on a bench, his face purple and 
swollen, snoring loudly, I asked for bread, sardines, and 
wine, aijd careful to observe the custom of the country I 
was in, duly invited the tipsy young man to join in the 
repast. An omission of this courtesy might, amongst 
proud and sensitive Orientals, involve one in a sanguinary 
quarrel, and of quarrelling I had just then had enough. 

He declined with thanks, and entered into conversation 
with me ; then the discovery, quickly made, that we were 
compatriots gave us both great pleasure. He at once 
offered to take me to his house with him, and gave a 
glowing account of the free, jovial life he led in company 
with several other Englishmen — sons of gentlemen, every 
one of them, he assured me — who had bought a piece of 
land and settled down to sheep-farming in this lonely 
district, I gladly accepted the invitation, and when w© 
had finished our glasses he proceeded to wake the sleeper. 

Hullo, I say, Cap, wake up, old boy,’’ shouted my new 
friend. Quite time to go home, don’t you know. That’s 
right— up you come. Now let me introduce you to Mr, 
Lamb. Fm sure he’s an acquisition. Wliat, off again! 
Damn it, old Cloud, that’s unreasonable, to say the least 
of it.” 

At length, after a great deal of shouting and shaking, 
he succeeded in rousing his drunken companion, who stag- 

gered up aud stared at me in an imbecile manner. 
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«Now let me introduce said the oilier* 

Lamb, My irieiid^ Captain Cloudesley Wriothesiey® 
Bravo ! Steadjj old cork — now shake haiids/^ 

The Captain mid nothing, but took my hand, swaying 
forwards as if about to embrace me* We then with con- 
siderable difficulty got him on to his saddle and rode of 
together, keeping him between us to prevent Mm from 
failing off! Half an houPs ride brought us to my host 
Mr. Vincent Winehconibe’s house. I had pictured to 
myself a charming little homestead, bmied in cool greenery 
and flowers, and filled with pleasant memories of dear old 
England ; I was, tiierefore, grievously disappointed to find 
that his ^^home’' was only a mean-looking rancho, with i 
ditch round it, protectiing some ploughed or dug-up 
ground, on which not one green thing appeared. Mr. 
Winchcombe explained, however, that he had not yet had 
time to cultivate much, ^H)nly vegetables and such 
things, don't you know,” he said. 

** i don’t see them,” I returned, 

*®Well, no; we had a lot of caterpillars and blister 
beetles and things, and they ate everything up, don’t you 
know,” said lie. 

The room into which he conducted me contained no 
furniture except a large deal table and some chairs ; also 
a cupboard, a long mantelpiece, and some shelves against 
the walla. On every available place were pipes, pouches, 
revolvers, cartridge boxes, and empty bottles. On the 
table were tumblers, cups, a sugar-basin, a iTionstrous tin 
teapot, and a demijohn, which I soon ascertained was 
half-Ml of Brazilian rum, or cana. Round the table five 
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men were seated smoking, drinking tea and mm and 
talking excitedly, all of them more or less intoxicated. 
They gaxe me a hearty welcome, making me J(«ii theio a! 
Ihe table, pouring out tea and rum for me, aiid geiierouhi\ 
pushing pipes and pouches towards me* 

You see,’** said Mr. Winchcoiiibe, in explanation of 
this convivial scene, there are, alfcogeliier, ten of us 
settlers here going in for sheep-fanning and that sort of 
thing. Four of us have already built houses and bought 
sheep and horses. The oilier six fellows live with us fi’oni 
house to house, dooT you know. Well, weVe made a joll} 
arrangement — • old Cloud — Captain Cloud, dooT you 
know, first suggested it — and it is that every day one of 
the four — the Glorious Four we are calli‘d~— keeps open 
house; and iCs considered the right thing for the other 
nine fellows to drop in on him some time during the day, 
just to cheer him up a bit. Well, we soon made the 
discovery — old Cloud, I fancy, made it — that tea and 
rum were about the best things to have on theje 
occasions. To-day it was my day and to-morrow it will 
be some other fellow's, don't you know. And, by Jove, 
how lucky I was to meet you at the ptdperia ! It will be 
ever so much Jollier now." 

I had certainly not stumbled upon a charming little 
English paradise in this Oriental wilderness, and a« it 
always makes me uncomfortable to see young men drifting 
into intemperate Imbits and making awes of thfemselvea 
generally, I was not rapturously delighted with ‘^old 
Cloud’s" system. Still I was glad to find myself with 
Eiiglishmen in this distant country^ and in the end I 
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sticceedecl in making myself tolerably happy. The dis- 
covery that I had a voice pleased them greatly, and 
irhen, somewhat excited from the effects of strong caven- 
dish, ihiHj and black tea, I roared out— 

And may his soul in heaven dwell, 

'IVlio lirsi found out the leather bot^l, 

they all got up and drank my health in big tumblers, and 
declared they would never let me leave the colony. 

Before evening the guests departed, all except the 
Captain. He had sat with us at the table, but was too 
far gone in his cups to take part in the boisterous fun and 
conversation. Once in about every five minutes he had 
Implored someone in a husky voice to give him a light for 
his pipe, then, after two or three ineffectual puffs, he 
would let it go out again. He had also attempted two or 
three times to join in the chorus of a song, but soon 
relapsed again into his imbecile condition. 

Next day, however, when he sat down refreshed by a 
night’s sleep to breakfast, I found him a very agreeable 
fellow. He had no bouse of his own yet, not having 
received his money from home, he confidentially informed 
me, but lived about, breakfasting in one house, dining in 
a second, and sleeping in a third. Never mind,’’ he 
would say, by-and-by it will be my turn ; then I will 
receive you all every day for six weeks to make it all 
iquare.” 

None of the colonists did any work, but all spent their 
time lounging about and visiting each other, trying to 
make their dull existence endurable by perpetual smoking 
and tea and rum drinking. They had tried* they told 
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Hie^ ostricli-liiiiiting^ visiting their native neighbours^, 
partridge-shooting, horse-racing, etc. ; but the partridges 
were too tame for them, they could never catch the 
ostriches, the natives didn'^t understand them, and they 
had finally given up all these so-called amusements* In 
each house a peon was kept to take care of the fiock and 
to cook, and as the sheep appeared tO' take care of them- 
selves, and the cooking merely meant roasting a piece of 
meat on a spit, there was very little for the hired men 
to do, 

“ Why don’t you do these things for yourselves ? ^ I 
innocently asked. 

I fancy it wouldn’t quite be the right thing, don’t you 
know,” said Mr. Winchcombe, 

No,” said the Captain gravely, we haven’t quite 
come down to that yet.” 

I was greatly surprised to hear them. I had seen 
Englishmen sensibly roughing it in other places, but the 
lofty pride of these ten ram-drinking gentlemen was quite 
a new experience to me. 

Having spent a somewhat listless morning, I was invited 
to accompany them to the house of Mr. Bingley, one of 
the Glorious Four. Mr. Bingley was really a very nice 
young fellow, living in a house far more worthy of the 
name than the slovenly rancho tenanted by his neighbour 
Winchcombe. He was the favourite of the colonists, 
having more money than the others, and keeping two 
servants. Always on his reception-day he provided his 
guests with hot bread and fresh butter, as weE aa with 
the indispensable rum -battle and teapot. It therefore 
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happened when his tiiro came round to keep open 

hoose, not one of the other nine colonists was absent 
from his table. 

Soon after our anival at Bing1e37-’s5 the others began to 
appear^ each one on entering taking a seat at the hospitable 
board, and adding another cloud to the dense volume of 
tobacco smoke obsoaring the room. There was a great 
deal of hilarious conversation; songs were sung, and a 
vast amount of tea, mm, bi*ead and butter, and tobacco 
consumed ; but it was a wearisome enteitainment, and by 
the time it was over, I felt heartily sick of this kind of 
life. 

Before separating, after Peel‘d had been sung 

with great enthusiasm, someone proposed that we should 
get up a fox-hunt in real English style. Everyone agreed, 
glad of anything, I suppose, to break the monotony of 
such an existence, and next day we rode out, followed by 
about twenty dogs, of various breeds and sizes, brought 
together fx'om all the houses. After some searching about 
in the most likely places, we at length started a fox from 
a bed of dark-leafed Mio-mio bushes. He made straight 
away for a range of hills about three miles distant, and 
over a beautifully smooth plain, so that we had a very 
good prospect of running him down. Two of the hunters 
had provided themselves with horns, which they blew 
incessantly, while the others all shouted at the top of 
Iheir lungs, so that our chase was a very noisy one. The 
fox appeared to understand his danger and to know that 
his only chance of escape lay in keeping up his strength 
till th® refuge of the hills was reached. Suddenly, how- 
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ever^ lie clianged bis course, this ginng us a great adTan- 
tage, for by making a short cut we tv ere all soon close at 
Ms heels, with only the level plain before us* But 
reyoard had his reasons for what lie did ; he had spieci a 
herd of cattle, and in a very few momeTits had overtaken 
and mixed wdtli them* The herd, struck with teiTor at 
OOF shouts and iiorn-blowing, instantly scattered and flew 
in all dire(‘tions, so that we were able still to keep our 
quarry In sight. Far in advfiiice of us the panic in the 
cattle ran on from herd to herd, swift as light, and we 
could see them miles away fleeing from us, while their 
hoarse bellowings and thundering tread came borne by 
the wdnd faintly to our ears. Our fat lazy dogs ran no 
faster than our horses, but still they laboured on, cheered 
by incessant shouts, and at last r:ia into the first fox ever 
properly hunted in the Banda Orienl^iL 

The chase, which had led us far from home, ended close 
to a large estancia house, and while we stood watching the 
dogs worrying their victim to death, the capaias of the 
establisinnent, accompanied by three men, rode out to 
in(|uire who we were, and what we were doing. He was 
a small dark native, wearing a very picturesque costume^ 
and a<ldre.ssed us with extreme politencm 

Will you tell me, senor<"s. wluit strange animal you 
have captured h(‘ asked. 

fox!'’ shouted Air. Bingley, triumphantly waving 
the brush, which be had just cut off, over his head, ** In 
our country — In England — we hunt the fox with dogs, 
and we have been hunting after the manner of our 
country,’’ 
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The capatas smiled, and replied that if we were dis- 
posed to join him, it would afford him great pleasure to 
show us a hunt after the manner of the Banda OrienML 

We consented gladly, and mounting our horses, set off 
at a swinging gallop after the capatas and his men. We 
soon came to a small herd of cattle ; the capatas dashed 
after them, and unloosening the coils of his lasso, flung 
the noose dexterously over the horns of a fat heifer he 
had singled out, then started homewards at a tremendous 
pace. The cow, urged forward by the men, who rode 
close behind and pricked it with their knives, rushed 
bellowing with rage and pain, trying to overtake the 
capatas^ who kept just out of reach of its horns ; and in 
this way we quickly reached the house. One of the men 
now flung his lasso and caught the beast’s hind leg; 
pulled in two opposite directions, it quickly came to a 
standstill; the other men now dismounting, first ham- 
strung, then ran a long knife into its throat. Without 
removing the hide, the carcass was immediately cut up, 
and the choice pieces flung on to a great fire of wood, 
which one of the men had been making. In an hour'^s 
time we all sat down to a feast of came con cueroj or 
meat roasted in the hide, juicy, tender, and exquisitely 
flavoured, I must tell the English reader who is accus- 
tomed to eat meat and game which has been kept till it 
is tender, that before the tender stage is reached, it has 
been permitted to get tough. Meat, game included, is 
never so tender or deliciously flavoured as when cooked 
and eaten immediately after it is killed. Compared with 
meat at any subsequent stage, it is like a new-laid egg or 
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a salmon with the cream on, compared with an egg or a 
salmon after a Weeks’s kee})ing. 

We enjoyed the repast immensely, though Captain 
Cloujd bitterly laojented that we had neither rum nor 
tea to wash it down. When we had thanked our enter- 
tainer and were about to turn our horses’ heads home« 
wards, the polite capatas once more stepped out and 
addressed us. 

Gentlemen,” he said, whenever you feel disposed to 
hunt, come to me and we will lasso and roast a heifer in 
the hide. It is the best dish the republic has to offer the 
stranger, and it will give me great pleasure to entertain 
you ; but I beg you will hunt no more foxes over the 
ground belonging to this estaneia, for you have caused so 
great a commotion amongst the cattle I am placed here 
in charge of, that it will take my men two or three days 
to find them all and bring them back again.” 

We gave the desired promise, plainly perceiving that 
fox-hunting in the English fashion is not a sport adapted 
to the Oriental country. Then we rode back, and spent 
the remaining hours at the house of Mr. Girling, of the 
Glorious Four, drinking rum and tea, smoking unlimited 
pipes of cavendish, and talking over oiu* hunting ex- 
perience. 


c 



CHAPTER Vi 


THE COLONY UNDER A CLOUD 

I SPENT several days at the colony ; and I suppose 
the life i led there had a demoralising effect on me^ 
for unpleasant as it was, eveiy day I felt less inclined to 
break loose from it, and sometimes I even thought seriously 
of settling down there my self. This crazy idea, however^ 
would usually come to me late in the day, after a great 
deal of indulgence in rum and tea, a mixture that would 
very soon diive any man mad. 

One afternoon, at one of our convivial meetings, it was 
resolved to pay a visit to the little tomi of Tolosa, about 
eighteen miles to the east of the colony. Next day we set 
out, every man wearing a revolver slung at his waist and 
provided with a heavy poncho for covering ; for it was the 
custom of the colonists to spend the night at Tolosa when 
they visited it. We put up at a large public-house in 
the centre of the miserable little town, where there was 
accommodation for man and beast, the last always faring 
rather better than the first. I very soon discovered that 
the chief object of our visit was to vary the entertainment 
of drinking mm and smoking at the Colony,*” by drinking 
rum and smoking at Tolosa. The bibulous battle raged 
tiU bedtime, when the only sobw member of our party was 

0 
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mjself ; for I liad spent the gimter part of tlie afcemoon 
walking about talking to the townspeople, in the hope of 
picking up some information useful to me in mj search for 
occupation* But the women and old riieii i met gave me 
little encouragements They seemed to be a rather listless 
set in Toiosa^ and when I asked them wliat they were 
doing to make a livelihood, they said they were waiting. 
My fellow-countrymen and their visit to the town was the 
principal topic of conversation. They regarded their 
English neighbours as strange and dangerous creatures, 
who took no solid food, but subsisted on a mixture of 
ram and gunpowder (which was the truth), and who were 
armed with deadly engines called revolvers^ invented 
specially for them by their father the deviL The day^s 
experience convinced me that the English colony had 
some excuse for its existence, since its periodical visits 
gave the good people of Tolosa a little wholesome 
excitement during the stagnant intervals between the 
revolutions* 

At night we all turned into a large room with a clay 
ioor, in which there was not a single article of furniture. 
Our saddles, rugs, and ponchos had all been thrown 
togethei* in a comer, and anyone wishing to sleep had 
to make himself a bed with his own horse-gear and 
toggery as best he could. The experience was nothing 
new to me, so I soon made myself a comfortable nest 
on the floor, and, pulling off my boots, coiled myself up 
like an opossum that knows nothing better and is friendly 
with fleas. My friends, however, were evidently bent on 
making a night of it and Ixad taken to provid# 
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themselves with three or four bottles of nun. Aftca* 
conversation, with an occasional song, had been going on 
for some time, one of them — a Mr. Chilling worth— rose 
to his feet and demanded silence. 

Gentlemen,"” he said, advancing into the middle of the 
room, where, by occasionally throwing out his arms to 
balance himself, he managed to maintain a tolerably erect 
position, I am going to make a what-d’ye-call-it.’’ 

Furious cheers greeted this announcement, while one of 
the hearers, carried away with enthusiasm at the prospect 
of listening to his friend’s eloquence, discharged his re- 
volver at the roof, scattering confusion amongst a legion 
of long-legged spiders that occupied the dusty cobwebs 
above our heads. 

I was afraid the whole town would be up in arms 
at our carryings on, but they assured me tliat they 
all fired off their revolvers in that room and that no- 
body came near them, ajs they were so well known in 
the town. 

Gentlemen,’’ continued Mr. Chillingworth, when 
order had been at length restored, Fve been thinking, 
thaPs what Fve been doing. Now let’s review the 
situation. Here we stand, a colony of English gentle- 
men : here we are, don’t you know, far from our homes 
and country and all that sort of thing. What says the 
poet? I daresay some of you fellows remember the 
passage. But wimt for, I ask! What, gentlemen, is 
the object of our being here? That’s just what Fm 
going to tell you, don’t you know. We are hem, gentle- 
men, to infuse a little of our Anglo-Saxon energy, and 
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all that mrt of things into this dilapidated oM tin-pot 
a nation.’*’' 

Here the orator was encouraged by a burst of ap- 
plause. 

Now^ gentlemen,'” he continued, isn't it hard — 
devilish hard, don't you know, that so little is made 
of us ? I feel it — I feel it, gentlemen ; our lives are 
being frittered away, I don'*t know whether you fellows 
feel it. You see we ain'^t a melancholy lot. WeVe a 
glorious combination against the blue devils, that's what 
we are. Only sometimes I feel, don't you know, that all 
the rum in the place can't quite kill them. I can't help 
thinking of jolly days on the other side of the water. 
Now don't you fellows look at me as if you thought I was 
going to blubber. Fra not going to make such a con- 
founded ass of myself, don't you know. But what I want 
you fellows to tell me is this : Are 'we to go on all our 
lives making beasts of ourselves, guzzling mm — I — I beg 
your pardon, gentlemen. I didn't mean to say that, 
really. Rum is about the only decent thing in this 
place. Rum keeps us alive. If any man says a word 
against rum. I'll call him an infernal ass. I meant to 
say the country, gentlemen — this rotten old country, 
don't you know. No cricket, no society, no Bass, n® 
anything. Supposing we had gone to Canada with our 
— our capital and energies, wouldn't they have received 
ns with open arms? And what's the reception we get 
here? Now, gentlemen, what I propose is this* let's 
protest Let's get up a what-d'you-call-it to the thing 
they call a government We'll state our case to the 
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tWriicc. gentlemen o.nci is^sist ti-ii it klv 3 be wj 

iirffl ; tliars what well do, don't you koow. Are we to 
live amongst these miserable monkeys and give them 
die benefit of oiir— onr — yes, gentlemen, our capitaTand 
energies, and get nothing in return ? No, no ; we must 
let them know that we are not satisfied, that we will 
be very angry with them, lliat’s about ail I have to say, 
gentlemen.'” 

Loud applause followed, during which the orator sat 
down ratiier suddenly on the floor. Then followed Rule 
Britannia,*” everyone assisting with all the breath in his 
lungs to make night hideous. 

When the song was finished the loud snoring of Captain 
Wriothesley became audible. He had begun to spread 
some rugs to lie on, but becoming hopelessly entangled in 
his bridle-reins, surcingle, and stimip-straps, had fallen to 
sleep with his feet on his saddle and his head on the floor. 

“ Hallo, we card t have this ! ’’ shouted one of the fellows. 
^ Lefs wake old Cloud by firing at the wall over him and 
knocking some plaster on to his head. Itll be awful fun, 
you know,’’’ 

Everybody was delighted with the proposal, except 
poor Chillingworth, who after delivering his speech had 
crept away on all fours into a comer, where he was sitting 
alone and looking very pale and miserable. 

The firing now began, most of the bullets hitting the 
wall only a few inches above the recumbent Captain’s 
head, scattering dust and bits of plaster over his purple 
face. I jumped up in alarm and rushed amongst them, 
telling them in my haste that they were too drunk to hold 
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fceir revalvers propcrlvj aod would kill their frieiid. Mj 
interference raised a loud, angry remons trance^ in tlie 
midst of wiiicli the Captain, who was lying in a most un- 
comfortable position, woke, and, struggling into a sitting 
posture, stared vacantly at us, his reins and straps wound 
like serpents about his neck and arms. 

“ What's all the row 'bout ? " lie demanded huskily. 

Getting up revlutioii, I s'pose, AVight ; only thing tc 
do in this country. Only don’t ask me to be pres’dent. 
Nor good enough. Goo’ night, boys; don’t cur my throat 
by mistake. Gor bless you all.” 

“ No, no, don’t go to sleep, Cloud,” they shouted. 

Lamb’s the cause of all this. He says we’re drunk — 
that’s the way Lamb repays our hospitality. We were 

firing to wake you up, old Cap, to have a drink ” 

A drink— yes,” assented the Captain hoarsely, 

‘‘And I^mb was afraid we would injure you, Tidl him, 
old Cloud, whether you’re afraid of your friends. Tell 
Lamb what you think of his conduct.” 

“Yes, I’ll tell him,” returned the Captain in his thick 
tones. “Lamb shan’t interfere, gentlemen. But you 
know you took him in, didn’t you now ? And what was 
my opinion of him ? It wasn’t right of you fellows, was 
it, now ? He couldn’t be one of us, you know, could he 
now ? I’ll leave it to you, gentlemen ; didn’t I say the 
fellow was a cad? Why the devil doesn’t he leave me 
alone then? I’ll tell you what I’ll do with Lamb, I’ll 
punch his damned nose, don’t you know.” 

, And here the gallant gentleman attempted to rise, but 
hk legs refused to assist him, and, tunibiing back against 
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the wail^ lie was only able to glare at me out of Ills wato*? 
eyes. 

I went up to him intending, I suppose, to punch hm 
nose, but suddenly changing my mind I merely picked up 
my saddle and things, then left the room with a hearty 
curse on Captain Cloudesley Wriothesley, the evil genius, 
drank or sober, of the colony of English gentlemen. I 
was no sooner outside the door than the joy they felt at 
being rid of me was expressed in loud shouts, clapping of 
hands, and a general discharge of firearms into the roof. 

I spread my rugs out of doors and solilo(|uised myself 
to sleep. “And so ends,’’ said I, fixing my somewhat 
drowsy eyes on the constellation of Orion, “ adventure the 
second, or twenty-second — little does it matter about the 
exact number of them, since they all alike end in smoke 
— revolver smoke — or a flourish of knives and the shaking 
of dust from off my feet. And, perhaps, at this very 
moment Paqufta, roused from light slumbers by the 
droning cry of the night-watchman under her window, 
puts out her arms to feel me, and sighs to find iny place 
still vacant. What must I say to her? That I must 
change my name to Emandes or Fernandes, or Bias or 
Chas, or Sandariaga, Gorostiaga, Madariaga, or any other 
aga^ and conspire to overthrow the existing order of 
things. There is nothing else for me to do, since this 
Oriental world is indeed an oyster only a sharp sword will 
serve to open. As for arms and armies and military train- 
ing, all that is quite unnecessary. One has only got to bring 
together a few ragged, dissatisfied men, and, taking horse, 
chai^ pelLmell into poor Mr. Chillingw«tli*'s dilapidated 
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oH tin-pot. I almost feel like that unhappy gentleman 
to-night, ready to blubber. But, after all, my position is 
not quite so hopeless as his ; I have no brutalised, purple- 
nosed Briton sitting like a nightmare on my chest, pressing 
the life out of me.’’’’ 

The shouts and choruses of the revellers grew fainter 
and fewer, and had almost ceased when I sank to sleep, 
lulled by a solitary tipsy voice droning out in a lugubrious 

* We won’t go— gome till mornu^. 



CHAPTEB. Vll 


LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 

E arly next moming I left Tolosa and travelled 
the whole day in a south-westerly direction* I did 
not hurry^ but frequently dismounted to give my horse 
a sip of clear water and a taste of green herbage. I also 
called during the day at three or four estancia houses, 
but failed to hear anything that could be advantageous 
to me. In this way I covered about thiiiy-five miles of 
road, going always towards the eastern part of the h'lorida 
district in the heart of tlie country. About an hour 
before sunset 1 resolved to go no further tliat day ; and 
I could not have hoped to find a nicer resting-place than 
the one now before me— a neat rancho with a wide 
corridor supported by wooden pillars, standing amidst 
a bower of fine old weeping willows. It was a calm, sun- 
shiny afternoon/^ peace and quiet resting on everything, 
even bird and insect, for they were silent, or uttered 
only soft, subdued notes ; and that modest lodge, with 
its rough stone walls and thatched roof, seemed to be 
in harmony with it all. It looked like the home of 
simple-minded pastoral people that had for their only 
world tlie giassy wilderness, watered by many dear 
streams* bounded ever by that far-off unbroken ring of 
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tlie horizon., and archtd OTer with Hoe lieavea^ stenry hj 
night and filled by day with sweet siinshine. 

On approaching the house I was agreeably disappointed 
at having no pack of loud-mouthed, ferocious dogs rush- 
ing foiih to rend the presumptuous stranger to pieces, a 
thing one always expects. The only signs of life visible 
were a white-haired old man seated within the corridor 
smoking, and a few yards from it a young girl standing 
under a willow tree. But that girl was a picture for 
one to gaze long upon and carry about in his memory 
for a lifetime. Never had I beheld anything so ex- 
quisitely beautiful. It was not that kind of beauty so 
common in these countries, which bursts upon you like 
the sudden soutli-west wind (;alled pampero ^ almost knock- 
ing the breath out of your body, then passing as sud- 
denly away, leaving you with hair ruffled up and mouth 
Ml of dust Its inllueace was more like that of the 
spring wind, which blows softly, sc‘arcely fanning your 
cheek, yet infusing through all your system a delicious 
magical sensation like — like nothing else in earth or 
heaven. She was, I fancy, about fourteen years old, 
slender and graceful in figure, and with a marvellously 
clear white skin, on which this bright Oriental sun had 
not painted one freckle. Her features were, I think, the 
most perfect I have ever seen in any human being, and 
her golden brown hair hung in two heavy braids behind, 
almost to her knees. As I approached, she looked up 
to me out of sweet, grey- blue eyes ; there was a bashful 
smile on her lips, but she did not move or speak. On the 
willow branch over her head wex*e two young doves ; they 
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wGmj it appeared, her pets, unable yet to fly, and she hM, 
placed them there. The little things had crept up just 
beyond her reach, and she was trying to get them by 
pulling the branch down towards her. 

Leaving my horse I came to her side. 

I am tall, sefiorita,’’ I said, and can perhaps reach 
them.*” 

She watched me with anxious interest while I gently 
pulled her birds from their perch and transferred them 
to her hands. Then she kissed them, well pleased, and 
with a gentle hesitation in her manner asked me in. 

Under the coiTidor I made the acquaintance of her 
grandfather, the white-haired old man, and found him 
a person it was very easy to get on with, for he agreed 
readily with everything I said. Indeed, even before I 
could get a remark out he began eagerly assenting to it. 
There, too, I met the giiTs mother, who was not at all 
like her beautiful daughter, but had black hair and eyes, 
and a brown skin, as most Spanish-American women have. 
Evidently the father is the white-skinned, golden-haired 
one, I thought. When the girPs brother came in, by- 
and“by, he unsaddled my horse and led him away to 
pasture; this boy was also dark, darker even than his 
mother. 

The simple spontaneous kindness with which these 
people treated me had a flavour about it, the like of 
which I have seldom experienced elsewhere. It was not 
the common hospitality usually shown to a stranger, but 
a natural, unstrained kindness, such as they might be 
expected to show to a beloved brother or son who had 
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^ne out firm tiieiii in the moraing aBd was mm m- 
turneci 

By-and-by the girl’s father came in, and I was ex- 
tremely surprised to find him a small, wrinkled, dark 
speciinen, with jet-black, bead-like eyes and podgy nose, 
showing plainly enough that he had more than a dash 
of aboriginal Charrua blood in his veins* This upset my 
theory about the giiTs fair skin and blue eyes ; the little 
dark man was, however, quite as sweet-tempered as the 
others, for he came in, sat down and joined in the con- 
versation, just as if I had been one of the family whom 
he had expected to find there. While I talked to these 
good people on simple pastoral matters, all the wicked- 
ness of Orientals — the throat-cutting war of Whites and 
Reds, and the unspeakable cruelties of the ten years’ 
siege — were quite forgotten ; I wished that I had been 
born amongst them and was one of them, not a weary, 
wandering Englishman, overburdened with the arms and 
armour of civilisation, and staggering along, like Atlas, 
with the weight of a kingdom on which the sun never 
sets on his shoulders. 

By-and-by this good man, whose real name I never 
discovered, for his wife simply called him Batata (sweet 
potato), looking critically at his pretty girl, remarked: 
^^Why have you decked yourself out like this, mj 
daughter— it is not a Saint’s day?” 

His daughter indeed I I mentally ejaculated; she ii 
more like the daughter of the evening star than of such 
a man. But his words were unreasonable, to say the 
least of it ; for the sweet child, whose name was Margarita, 
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thoiigii wearing .shoes, had no stockings oii^ while liiei 
dress—very clean, eeiiainly— a cotton print so faded 
that the pattern was qaiie ondistingiiishable. The only 
pretence of finery of any description was a narrow' bit 
of blue ribbon tied about her lily-white neck* And yet 
had she been wearing richest silks and costliest gems she 
could not have blushed and smiled with a prettier con- 
fiision. 

are expecting Uncle Anselmo this evening, 
papita,” she replied* 

Leave the child. Batata,’’ said the mother* *^Yoii 
know what a cv&xe she has for Anselmo ; when he comes 
she is always prepared to receive Mm like a queen.’’ 

This was realiy almost too much for me, and I was 
powerfully tempted to jump up and embrace the whole 
family on the spot. Jlow sweet was this primitive sim- 
plicity of mind ! Here, doubtlesss, was the one spot on 
the wide earth where the golden age still lingered, ap- 
pearing like the last beams of the setting sun touching 
some prominent spot, when elsewhere all things are in 
shadow. Ah, why had fate led me into this sweet Arcadia, 
since I must presently leave it to go back to the duU 
world of toil and strife, 

That vaio low strife 

makes meu mad, the tug for wealth and power. 

The passions and the cares that wither life 
And waste its little hour ? 

Had it not been for the thought of Pa<|Uita waiting for 
me over there in Montevideo I could have said, 0 good 
friend Sweet Potato, and go<»d friends all, lei me remain 
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fcr evei* with you uader tills roof, simrirjg jcur simple 
pleasures, aod, wishing for nothing better, forget that 
great crowded world where all men are stri^^ing to con- 
€|uer nature and death and to win fortune; until, having 
wasted their miserable lives in their vain endeavours, they 
drop down and the eaiih is shovelled ovei‘ them ! 

Shortly after sunset the expected Anselnio amved to 
spend the night with his relations, and scarcely had he 
got down from his horse before Margarita was at his side 
to ask the avuncular blessing, at t!ie same time raising 
his hand to her delicate lips. He gave his blessing, 
touching her golden hair ; then she lifted her face bright 
with new happiness. 

Afiselmo was a line specimem of the Oriental gaucho, 
dark and with good features, his hair and moustache 
intensely black. He wore costly clothes, while his whip- 
handle, the sheath of his long knife, and other things 
about him were of massive silver. Of silver also were his 
heavy spurs, the pommel of his saddle, his stirrups and 
the headjstall of Ms bridle. He was a gi*eat talker; 
never, in fact, in the whole course of my varied experi- 
ence have I encountered anyone who could pour out such 
an inceasant stream of talk about small matters as this 
man. We all sat together in the social kitchen, sipping 
I taking little part in the conversation, which was 
all about horses, scarcely even listening to what the 
others were saying. Reclining against the wall, 1 occu- 
pied myself agreeably watching the sweet face of 
Margarita, which in her happy excitement had become 
sufiused with a delicate rosy colour. 1 have always liad 
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t gimt lo?e for the beautiful: sunset^ wild flowcrg, 
specially verbeuas^ so prettily called margaritas in this 
country ; and beyond everything the rainbow spanning 
the vast gloomy heavens with its green and violet ^arch 
when the storm-cloud passes eastward over the wet sun- 
flushed earth. All these things have a singular fascina- 
tion for my soul. But beauty when it presents itself 
in the human form is even more than these things. 
There is in it a magnetic power di^awing my heart ; a 
something that is not love, for how can a married man 
have a feeling like that towards anyone except his wife? 
No, it is not love, but a sacred ethereal kind of affection, 
resembling love only as the fragrance of violets resembles 
the taste of honey and the honey -comb. 

At length, some time after supper, Margarita to my 
sorrow rose to retire, though not without first once more 
asking her uncle's blessing. After her departure from 
the kitchen, finding that the inexhaustible talking- 
machine Anselmo was still holding forth fresh as ever® 
I lit a cigar and prepared to listen. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MANUEL, ALSO CALLED THE FOX 

W HEN I began to listen, it was a suirprise to find 
that the subject of conversation was no longer 
the favourite one of horse-flesh, which had held undis- 
puted sway the whole evening. Uncle Anselmo was Just 
now expatiating on the merits of gin, a beverage for 
which he confessed to a special liking. 

Gin is, without doubt, said he, the flower of all 
strong drinks. I have always maintained that it is in- 
comparable. And for this reason I always keep a little 
of it in the house in a stone bottle; for, when I have 
taken my mate in the morning, and, after it, one or two 
or tlu’ee or four sips of gin, I saddle my horse and go out 
with a tranquil stomach, feeling at peace with the whole 
world. 

Well, sirs, it happened that on the morning in ques- 
tion, I noticed that there was very little gin left in the 
bottle; for, though I could not see how much it con 
tainted, owing to its being of stone and not of glass, I 
judged from the manner in which I had to tip it upwarck 
when pouring it out. In order to remember that I had 
to bring home some with me that day I tied a knot in 
sny handkei'chief ; then, mounting my horses, I rode out 
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towards the side on which the sun sets^ little expeclifig 
that anything unusual was going to happen to me that 
day« Blit thus it often is ; for no man^ however learned 
he may be and able to read the almanac^ can tell what a 
day will bring forthd^ 

Aiiselmo was so outrageously prosy.^ I felt strongly 
inclined to go to bed to dream of beautiful Margarita; 
but politeness forbade, and I was also somewlmt curious 
to hear what extraordinary thing had happened to Mm 
on that very eventful day. 

It fortunately happened,’^ continued Ansel mo, that 
1 had that morning saddled the best of my cream»iioses ; 
for on that horse I could say without fear of contradic- 
tion, I am on horseba<;k and not on foot. I called him 
Chingolo, a name wiiich Manuel, also allied the Fox, gave 
him, because he was a young horse of promise, able to fly 
with his rider. Manuel had nine horses— cream-noses 
every one — and how from being Manuel's they came to be 
mine I will tell you, lie, poor man, Imci just lost all his 
money at cards — perhaps the money he lost was not much, 
but how he came to have any was a mystery to many. 
To me, however, it was no mystery, and when my cattle 
were slaughtered and had their hides stripped oft* by 
night, perhaps I could have gone to Justice— feeling like 
a blind man for something in the wrong place— and led 
her in the direction of the offendeFs house ; but when one 
has it in his power to speak, knowing at the same time 
that his words will fall like a thunderbolt out of a blue 
sky upon a neighbour’s dwelling, consuming it to asha 
and killing all within it, why, sirs, in suck a case the 
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good ,jretein cc dol^i IriHi peaces;. ¥ki<? wlirat hso' 

one m«jj /nora thal lie siioiilri piii iiliiiself iii 

tbe place o/ r V/e t'lre ail of Se«li. True, 

some of Its are only dogV: flesh, fit fur iiotliing ; but to all 
of us the lash is painful, and where it mins blood will 
sprout. This, I say 4 but, reniember, I say not that 
Manuel the Fox robbed me — for I would sully 110 nmn'^s 
reputation, even a robber’s, or have anyone siiifer on my 
account, 

Weil, sirs., to go back to what I was saying, Manuel 
lost everything; then his wife fell ill with fever; and 
what was there left for him but to turn his horses into 
money? lo this way it came about that I bought the 
cream-noses and paid him fifty dollars for them. True, 
the horses were young and sound, nevertheless it was a 
great price, and I paid it not without first weighing the 
matter well in niy own mind. For in things of this nature 
if a person makes not his reckoning beforehand, where, 
let me ask, sirs, will he find himself at the year’s end? 
The devil will take him with all the cattle he inherited 
from his fathers, or got together by his own proper 
abilities and industry. 

For you see the thing is this. I have a poor head for 
figures ; all other kinds of knowledge come easy to me, 
but how to calculate readily has never yet found an en- 
trance into my head. At the same time, whenever I find 
it impossible to make out my accounts, or settle what to 
dm i have only to take the matter to bed with me and 
lie awake thinking it over. For when I do that, I rise 
next morning feeling free and refreshed, like a man that 
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Im?: just «.t«i * water-melon ; for what I to do ar^ 
how it is to be done is all as plain to my sight as this 
mate-cup I hold in mj hand. 

In this difficulty I therefore resolved to take* the 
subject of the horses to bed with me, and to say, ^ Here I 
have you and you shall not escape from me.’ But about 
supper-time Manuel came in to, molest me, and sat in the 
kitchen with a sad face, like a prisoner under sentence 
of death. 

a < jf Providence is angry against the entire human 
race,’ said he, ‘ and is anxious to make an example, I know 
not for what reason so harmless and obscure a person as I 
am should have been selected.’ 

‘ What would you have, Manuel ?’ I replied, ^ Wise men 
tell us that Providence sends us misfortunes for our good.’ 

<6 < Xme, I agree with you,’ he said. ^ It is not for me 
to doubt it, for what can be said of that soldier who iiids 
fault with the measures of his commander? But you 
know, Anselmo, the man I am, and it is bitter that these 
troubles should fall on one who has never olfended except 
in being always poor.’ 

vulture,’ said I, ‘ever preys on the weak and 

ailing.’ 

First I lose everything,’ he continued, *then this 
woman must fall ill of a calenture ; and now I am forced 
to believe that even my credit is gone, since I cannot 
borrow the money I require. Those who knew me best 
have suddenly become strangers.’ 

‘ When a man is down,’ said I, ^ the very dogs will 
scratch up the dust against him.’ 
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u s said Manuel ; * and since these calamities feH 

on me5 what has become of the friendships that were so 
many ? For nothing has a worse smell, or stinks more, 
than poverty, so that all men when they behold it cover 
up their faces or fly from such a pestilence. 

You speak the truth, Manuel,’ I returned; ^but say 
not all men, for who knows — there being so many souls in 
the world — whether you may not be doing injustice to 
someone.’ 

‘ I say it not of you,’ he replied. ‘ On the contrary, 
if any person has had compassion on me it is you ; and 
this I say, not in your presence only, but publicly proclaim 
it to all men.’ 

Words only were these. ‘And now,’ he continued, 
‘ my cards oblige me to part with my horses for money ; 
therefore I come this evening to learn your decision.’ 

“ ‘ Manuel,’ said I, ‘ I am a man of few words, as you 
know, and straightforward, therefore you need not have 
used compliments, and before saying this to have said so 
many things ; for in this you do not treat me as a friend.’ 

“‘You say well,’ he replied; ‘but I love not to dis- 
mount before checking my horse and taking my toes from 
the stirrups.’ 

“ ‘ That is only as it should be,’ said I ; ‘ nevertheless, 
when you come to a friend’s house, you need not alight at 
such a distance from the gate.’ 

a 6 what you say, I thank you,’ he answered. ‘ My 
faults are more numerous than the spots on the wild cat, 
but not amongst them is precipitancy,’ 

“‘lliat is what I like,’ said I ; ‘for I do not love to go 
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about like a dnink Gian embracing si.rarigers« But our 
acquaintance is not of yesterday, for we ba¥e looked into 
and know each other, even to the bowels and to the 
maiTow in the bones. Why, then, should we meet as 
strangers, since we have never had a diiiereace, or any 
occasion to speak ill of each other ? ’ 

^ And how should we speak ill,’ replied Manuel, ^ since 
it has never entered into either of us, even in a dream, 
to do the other an injury ? Some there are, who, loving 
me badly, would blow up your head like a bladder with 
lies if they could, laying I know not what things to my 
charge, when— heaven knows — they themselves are per- 
haps the authors of all they so readily blame me for«’ 
«<ilf you speak,’ said I, ^of the cattle I have lost, 
trouble not yourself about such trifles ; for if those who 
speak evil of you, only because they themselves are evil, 
were listening, they might say, This man begins to defend 
himself when no one has so much as thought of drawing 
against himd 

a « True, there is nothing they will not say of me,’ said 
Manuel; Hherefore I am dumb, for nothing is to be 
gained by speaking. They have already judged me, and 
10 man wishes to be made a lim*.’ 

for me,’ I said, never doubted 3^ou, knowing 
you to be a man, honest, sober, and diligent. If in any- 
thing you had given offence I should have told you of it, 
so great is my frankness towards all men.’ 

* Ail that you tell me I firmly believe,’ said he, ‘ for I 
know that you are not one that wears a mask like ottiers. 
Therefore, relying on your great openness in all things, I 
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oD'p’ to p'.,’ r'h'ji’it iLicL-e borse?’; for T lore aoi dealing 
0?itli t'losc' joui a whole busiici of chaff fcir 

every gi*aiii of eomf 

I’ilaniielf said L \fou know that I am not made 
of gold, and the mines of Peru were not left to me 
for an inheritance. You ask a high price for your horsesd 
I do not deny itf lie replied ^ But you are not one 
to stop your ears against reason and poverty wlien they 
speak. My horses are my only wealth and happiness^ 
and I have no glory but them.’ 

‘ Frankly tiienf I answered, * to-morrow I will tell you 
yes or nof 

it be as you say; but, friend, if you will close 
with me to-night I will abate something from the price.’ 

‘ If you wish to abate anything,’ said I, ‘ let it be 
to-morrow, for I have accounts to make up to-night and 
a thousand things to think of.’ 

After that Manuel got on to his horse and rode away. 
It was black and rainy, but he had never needed moon or 
lantern to find what he sought by night, whether his own 
house, or a fat cow — also his own, perhaps. 

^^Then I went to bed. The first question I asked 
myself, when I had blown out the candle, was, Are there 
fat wethers enough in my flock to pay for the cream-noses? 
Then I asked, How many fat wethers will it take at the 
price Bon Sebastian — a miserly cheat be it said in 
passing— offers me a head for them to make up tht 
amount I require P 

** ThH,t was the question ; but you see, friends, I could 
not answer it. At lengthy about midnight, I »«olv«d to 
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light the candle and get an ear of maize ; for by putting 
the grains into small heaps, each heap the price of a 
wether, then counting the whole, I could get to know 
what I wanted. 

“The idea was good. I was feeling under my pillow 
for the matches to strike a light when I suddenly re- 
membered that all the grain had been given to the 
poultry. INo matter, said I to myself, I have been spared 
the trouble of getting out of bed for nothing. Why, it 
was only yesterday, said I, still thinking about the maize, 
that Pascuala, the cook, said to me when she put my 
dinner before me, ^ Master, when are you going to buy 
some grain for the fowls ? How can you expect the soup 
to be good when there is not even an egg to put in it ? 
Then there is the black cock with the twisted toe — one of 
the second brood the spotted hen raised last summer, 
though the foxes carried off no less than three hens from 
the very bushes where she was sitting — he has been going 
round with drooping wings all day, so that I verily 
believe he is going to have the pip. And if any epidemic 
comes amongst the fowls, as there was in neighbour 
Gumesinda’s the year before last, you may be sure it will 
only be for want of corn. And the strangest thing is, 
and it is quite true, though you may doubt it, for 
neighbour Gumesinda told me only yesterday when she 
came to ask me for some parsley, because, as you know 
very well, her own was all rooted up when the pigs broke 
into her garden last October; well, sir, she says tl» 
tpidemic which swept off twenty-seven of her best fowls 
in oim week began b^’* a black cock with a brok«n toe, 
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lust iike €wr% begiiming to droop it» wing* if it had 
the pip«^ 

^ May all the demons take this woman 5 I cried, 
throwing down the spoon I had been using, with her 
chatter about eggs and pip and neighbour Gumesindag 
and I know not what besides ! Do you think I have 
nothing to do but to gallop about the country looking for 
maize, when it is not to be had for its weight in gold 
at this season, and all because a sickly spotted hen is 
likely to have the pip ?’ 

‘ I have said no such thing,’ retorted Pascuala, raising 
her voice as woinen do. ^Either you are not paying 
proper attention to what I am telling you, or you pretend 
not to understand me. For I never said the spotted hen 
was likely to have the pip ; and if she is the fattest fowl 
in all this neighbourhood you may thank me, after the 
Virgin, for it, as neighbour Gumesinda often says, for 
I never fail to give her chopped meat three times a day ; 
and that is why she is never out of the kitchen, so that 
even the cats are afraid to come into the house, for she 
flies like a fury into their faces. But you are always 
laying hold of my words by the heels ; and if I said 
anything at all about pip, it was not the spotted hen^ 
but the black cock with the twisted toe, I said was likely 
to have it.’ 

* To the devil with your cock and your hen!’ I shouted, 
rising in haste from my chair, for my patience was all 
gone and the woman was dbriving me crazy with her story 
of a twisted toe and what neighbour Gumesinda said. 
' And may all the curses fall on that same wonrniu who is 
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al'waya fall as a gazette of her Beightoars’ afeirs ! I kmm 
well what the parsley is she comes to gather in my 
garden* It is not enough that she goes about the country 
giving importance to the couplets I sang to Montenegro'i 
daughter^ when I danced with her at Cousin Teodoro**s 
dance after the cattle-marking, when^ heaven knows, I 
never cared the blue end of a finger-nail for that girl* 
But things have now come to a pretty pass when even 
a chicken with a broken toe cannot be indisposed in my 
house without neighbour Gumesinda thrusting her beak 
into the matter ! ^ 

^*^Such anger did I feel at Pascuala when I remembered 
these things and other things besides, for there is no end 
to that woman’s tongue, that I could have tlirown the 
dish of meat at her head. 

J ust then, wdiile occupied with these thoughts, I fell 
asleep. Next morning I got up, and without heating my 
head any more I bought the hoi’ses and paid Manuel his 
price. For there is in me this excellent gift, when I am 
puzzled in mind and in doubt about anything, night 
makes everything plain to me and I rise refreshed and with 
my determination formed.” 

Here ended Anselino’s story, without one word about 
those marvellous matters he had set out to telL They 
had all been clean forgotten. He began to make a 
cigarette, and, fearing ttiat he was about to launcJi forth 
on some fresh subject, I hastily bade good night and 
retreated to my bed. 
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THE BOTANIST AN!) THE SIMPLE NATIVE 

E arly next oioming Anselmo took his departure^ 
but I was up in time to say good-bye to the worthy 
spinner of interminable yarns leading to nothing, I was, 
in fact, engaged in performing my morning ablutions in 
a large wooden bucket under the willows when he placed 
himself in the saddle ; then, after carefully arranging the 
drapery of his picturesque garments, he trotted gently 
away, the picture of a man with a traiKpiil stomach 
and at peace with the whole world, even neighbour 
Gumesinda included, 

I had spent a somewhat restless night, strange to say, 
for my hospitable hostess had provided me with a de- 
liciously soft bed, a very unusual luxury in the Banda 
Oriental, and when I plunged into it there were no hungry 
bedfellows waiting my advent within its mysterious folds, 
I thought about the pastoral simplicity of the lives and 
character of the good people slumbering near me; and 
that inconsequent story of Anselmols about Manuel and 
Pascuala caused me to laugh several times. Finally my 
thoughts, which had been roaming around in a wild, 
imeertam manner, like rooks blown about the windy 
skies,’’ settled quietly down to the consideration of that 
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beaufifal anomaly, that mystery of mysteries, the whit#- 
fac’ed Margarita. For how, in the name of heredity, 
had she got there ? Whence that pearly .^kln and lithe- 
some form; the proud sweet mouth, the nose that Phidias 
might have taken for a model ; the clear, spiritual, 
sapphire eyes, and the wealth of silky hair, that if un- 
bound would cover her as with a garment of surpassing 
beauty ? With such a problem vexing my curious brain, 
what sleep could a philosopher get ? 

When Batata saw me making preparations for depart- 
ure, he warmly pressed me to stay to breakfast. I con- 
sented at once, for, after all, the more leisurely one does a 
thing the sooner will it be accomplished — especially in 
the Banda Orientill, One breakfasts here at noon, so tliat 
I had plenty of time to see, and renew my ple^isui'e in 
seeing, pretty Margarita. 

In the course of the morning we had a visitor; a 
traveller who arrived on a tired horse, and who slightly 
knew my host Batata, having, I was told, called at the 
house on former occasions. Marcos Marco was his name ; 
a tall sallow-faced individual about fifty years old, slightly 
gi’ey, very dirty, and wearing threadbare gaucho garments. 
He had a slouching gait and manner, and a patient, wait- 
ing hungry animal expression of face. Very, very keen 
were his eyes, and I detected him several times watching 
me narrowly. 

Leaving this Oriental tramp in conversation with Ba- 
tata, who with misplaced kindness had offered to provide 
him with a fresh horse, I went out for a walk befort 
breakfast. During my walk, which was along a tiny 
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stream at tlie foot of the hill on which the house stood, I 
found a very lovely bell-shaped Mower of a delicate rose- 
colour. I plucked it carefully and took it back with me^ 
thinkin^^ it just possible that I might give it to Margarita 
should she happen to be in the way. On my return to 
the house I found the traveller sitting by himself under 
the corridor, engaged in mending some portion of his 
dilapidated horse-gear, and sat down to have a chat with 
him. A clever bee will always be able to extract honey 
enough to reward him from any flower, and so I did not 
hesitate tackling this outwardly very unpromising subject. 

^‘Aiid so you are an Englihhrnan,’" he remarked, after 
we had had some conversation ; and I, of course, replied 
in the aflinnative. 

What a strange thing ! he said. And you are fond 
of gathering pretty flowers?’" he continued, with a glance 
at my treasure. 

All flowers are pretty,” I replied. 

«But surely, sehor, some are prettier than others. 
Perhaps you have observed a particularly pretty 
growing in these parts — the white margarita?” 

Mai’garita is the Oriental vernacular for verbena; the 
fragrant white variety is quite common in the country ; 
so that I was justified in ignoring the fellow’s rather impu- 
dent meaning. Assuming as wooden an expression as I 
could, I replied, “ Yes, I have often observed the flower 
you speak of ; it is fragrant, and to my mind surpasses in 
beauty the scarlet and purple varieties. But you must 
know, my friend, that I am a botanist, that is, a student 
of plants, and they are all equally interesting to me.” 
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Tliis astonished him ; and pleased with the InteraB'l: lie 
appeared to take in the subject, I explained, in simple 
language, the principles on which a classilicatioii of plants 
is founded, telling him about that lingm franca by means 
of which all the botanists in the world of all nations are 
able to converse together about plants. From this some- 
what dry subject I launched into the more fascinating one 
of the physiology of plants. Now look at this,'” I con- 
tinued, and with my penknife 1 carefully dissected the 
flower in my hand, for it was evident that I could not now 
give it to Margarita without exposing myself to remarks. 
I then proceeded to explain to him the beautiful complex 
stnicture by means of which this campanula fertilises 
itself. 

He listened in wonder, exhausting all the Spanish and 
Oriental equivalents of such expressions as *^l)ear me!’^ 
«^Iiow extraordinary!'” Lawks a mussy!'” You don'^t 
say so ! I finislied my lecture, satisfied that my superior 
intellect had baffled the rude creature ; then, tossing away 
the fragments of the flower I had sa<;rificed, 1 restored 
the penknife to my pocket. 

These are matters we do not often hear about in the 
Banda Oriental, he said. But the English know every- 
thing— even the secrets of a flower. They are also able to 
do most things. Did you ever, sir botanist, lake part in 
acting a comedy ? ” 

After all, I had wasted my flower and scientific know- 
ledge on the animal for nothing! Yes, I have!^’ I 
replied rather angrily ; then, suddenly resnembering Eye* 
brows** teaching, I added, and in tragedy aLo.'*^ 
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iliai exciainied. Mov; amused the spec- 

tators mmsi have been ! Welh we can all have our fill of 
lighting presently, for i see the fFkiie Flower coming this 
way to teii us that breakfast is ready. Batata's roast beef 
will give something for our knives to do ; I only wish we 
had one of his own floury namesakes to eat with itd' 

I swallowed my resentment, and when Margarita came 
to us looked up into her matchless face with a smile, then 
rose to foli'9w her into the kitchen. 



CHAPTER X 


MATTERS RELATING TO THE REPUBLIC 

A FTER breakfast I bade a reluctant good-bye to my 
a \ kind entertainers, took a last longing lingering look 
at lovely Margarita, and mounted my horse. Scarcely 
was I in the saddle before Marcos Marco, who was also 
about to resume his journey on the fresh horse he had 
borrowed, remarked — 

‘^You are travelling to Montevideo, good friend; I am 
also going in that direction, and will take you the 
shortest way.'*’ 

^‘The road will show me the way,*” I rejoined curtly. 

The road,” he said, is like a lawsuit ; round-about, 
full of puddles and pitfalls, and long to travel. It is 
only meant to be used by old half-blind men and drivers 
of bullock carts.” 

I hesitated about accepting the guidance of this strange 
fellow, who appeared to have a ready wit under his heavy 
slouching exterior. The mixed contempt and humility 
in Ms speech every time he addressed me gave me an un- 
comfortable sensation ; then his poverty-stricken appear- 
imee and his furtive glances filled me with suspicion, I 
looked at my host, who was standing near, thinking to 
take my cm fi^om the expression of his fac^e ; but it was 
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0iily a Ktoiid Oriental face that revealed nothing* An 
ancient rule in wliist is to play trumps when in doubt ; 
now my rale of action is, when two courses are open to 
me and I am in doubt, to take the bolder one* Acting 
on this principle, I determined to go with Marcos^ and 
accordingly we rode forth together. 

My guide soon struck away across country, leading me 
wide of the public road, through such lonely places that 
I at length began to suspect him of some sinister design 
against my person, since I had no property worth taking* 
Presently he surprised me by saying — ^^You were right, 
my young friend, in casting away idle fears when you 
accepted my company. Why do you let them return to 
trouble your peace? Men of your blood have never 
inflicted injuries on me that cry out for vengeance. Can 
I make myself young again by shedding your life, or would 
there be any profit in changing these rags I now wear for 
your garments, which are also dusty and frayed ? No, no, 
sir Englishman, this dress of patience and suffering and 
exile, my covering by day and my bed by night, must 
soon be changed for brighter garments than you are 
wearing.’’* 

This speech relieved me sensibly, and I smiled at the 
poor deviPs ambitious dream of wearing a soldier’s greasy 
red jacket ; for 1 supposed that that was what his words 
meant Still, his shortest way” to IMontevideo con- 
tinued to puzzle me considerably. For two or tliree hours 
we had been ridiiig newly parallel to a range of hills, or 
cuchilla, extending away on our left hand towards thf 

iouth-east Bui: we were gradually diuwing nearer to 
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and ap]]akvpi V go^lig piiirposelj out of uur way only to 
traverse a most lonely and difficult country* Tiie few 
estancia- houses we passed, perched on tlie highest points 
of the great sweep of inoor-like countrj^ on our rights 
appeared to be very far away. Where we rode there were 
no habitations, not even a shepherd’s hovel ; the dry^ 
stony soil was thinly covered with a forest of dwarf thorn 
trees, and a scanty pasturage burnt to a rust-brown colour 
by the summer heats ; and out of this arid region rose 
the hills, their brown, woodless sides looking strangely 
gaunt and desolate in the fierce noonday sim. 

Pointing to the open country on our right, where the 
blue gleam of a river was visible, I said — ‘‘ My friend, I 
assure you, I fear nothing, but I cannot understand why 
you keep near these hills when the valley over there 
would have been pleasanter for ourselves, and easier for 
our horses,” 

do nothing without a reason,” he said, with a 
strange smile. The water you see over there is the Rio 
de las Caiias (River of grey hairs), and those who go 
down into its valley grow old before their time.” 

Occ*asionally talking, but often er silent, we jogged on 
till about three o’clock in the afternoon, when suddenly 
as we were skirting a patch of J^eraggy woodland, a troop 
of six armed men emerged from it, and wheeling about 
came directly towards us. A glance was enough to tell 
us that they were soldiers or mounted policemen, scouring 
the country In search of recruits, or, in other words, of 
deserters, skulking criininaJs, and vagabonds of all descrip* 
ticaia I had nothing to fear from them, but an ©xiiaina- 
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Ikm rf r&ge escaped my companion's lips^ and tuming to 
liim I perceived that Ills face was of the whiteness of 
ashes. I laughed, for revenge is sweet, and I still smarted 
a little at his contemptuous treatment of me earlier in 
the day. 

Is your fear so great ? ” I said. 

You do not know what you say, boy! ''he returned 
fiercely. When you have passed through as much heil- 
fire as I have and have rested as sweetly with a corpse for 
a pillow, you will learn to curb your impertinent tongue 
when you address a man,'’ 

An angry retort was on my lips, but a glance at his 
face prevented me from uttering it — it was, in its expres- 
sion, the face of a wild animal worried by dogs. 

In another moment the men had cantered up to us, 
and one, their commander, addi-essing me, asked to see 
my passport. 

I carry no passport," I replied. My nationality is a 
sufficient protection, for I am an Englishman as you can 
see." 

have only your word for that," said the man. 

There is an English consul in the capital, who provides 
English subjects with passports for their protectior, in 
this country. If you have not got one you must suffer 
for it, and no one but yourself is to blame. I see in you 
only a young man complete in all his members, and of 
such the republic is in need, litour speech is also like that 
of one who came into the world under this sky. You 
must go with m." 

^ I shall do nothing of sort," I I’rtwimi 
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not my such a thing, master,’^ said Marojs^ 
astonishing me very much with the change in his tone and 
mannen You know I warned you a month ago that it 
was imprudent to leave Montevideo without our passports* 
This officer is only obeying the orders he has received ; 
still he might see that we are only what we represent 
ourselves to be.’^ 

“ Oh ! exclaimed the officer, turning to Marcos, you 
are also an Englishman unprovided with a passport, I 
suppose? You might at least have supplied yourself 
with a couple of blue crockery eyes and a yellow beard 
for your greater safety/ 

I am only a poor son of the soil/ said Marcos meekly. 
^^This young Englishman is looking for an estaneia to buy, 
and I came as his attendant from the capital We were 
very careless not to get our pa^ssports before starting/ 
Then, of course, this young man has plenty of money 
in his pocket said the officer. 

I did not relish the lies Marcos had taken upon himself 
to tell about me, but did not quite know what the 
consequences of contradicting them might be. I there- 
fore replied that I was not so foolish as to travel in 
a country like the Banda Oriental with money on my 
person. pay for bread and cheese till I reach my 

destination is about as much as I have,’’ I added. 

*^The government of this country is a generous one,” 
said the officer sarcastically, ‘‘and will pay for all the 
bread and cheese you will require. It will also provide 
you with beef. You must now come with me to the 
Jiug&do de las Cuevas, both of you.” 
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fccing no lielp for it, we accompanied mir captotfi is, I a 
iwinging gallop over a rough, undulating coiintrj, and 
in about an hour and a half reached Las Cuevas, a dirty, 
miserable-looking village, composed of a few ranchos 
built round a large plaza overgrown with weeds« On 
one side stood the church, on the other a square stone 
building with a flagstaff before it. This was the official 
building of the Juez de Paz, or rural magistrate; just 
now, however, it was closed, and with no sign of life about 
it except an old dead-and-alive-looking man sitting against 
the closed door, with his bare, mahogany-coloured legs 
stretched out in the hot sunshine. 

^*This is a very floe thing! exclaimed the officer with 
a curse. I feel very much inclined to let the men go.’’ 

You will lose nothing by doing so, except, perhaps, a 
headache,"” said Marcos. 

Hold your tongue till your advice is asked ! ” retorted 
the officer, thoroughly out of temper. 

‘^Lock them up in the calaboso till the Juez comes 
to-morrow, Lieutenant,” suggested the old man by the 
door, speaking through a bushy white beard and a cloud 
of tobacco smoke. 

Do you not know that the door is broken, old fool ? ” 
said the officer. “Lock them up! Here I am neglect- 
ing my own aflairs to serve the state, and this is how 
I am treated. We must now take them to the Juez 
at his own house and let him look after them. Come 
on, boys.” 

We were then conducted out of Las Cuevas to a 
distance of about two miles, where the Seflor Juez resided 
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ifi tile of hir'i famflv, Hh priviiti r^.^^idesee & 

very ciirtjj fiegkcted-lookiiig' exstancia-iiouse, wilh a great 
nanj dogs, fowls, and children about We dismounted 
and were inmiediatel} taken into a large room, where the 
magistrate sat at a table on which lay a great i lumber of 
papers—goodiiess knows what they were about. The 
Juez was a little hatchet-faced man, with bristly grey 
whiskers, standing out like a cat’s moustache, and angry 
eyes — or, rather, with one angry eye, for over the other a 
cotton handkerchief was tied. No sooner had we all 
entered than a hen, leafling a brood of a dozen half-grown 
chickens, mshed into the room after us, the chickens 
instantly distributing themselves about the floor in quest 
of crumbs, while the mother, more ambitious, flew on the 
table, scattering the papers right and left with the wind 
she created. 

A thousand demons take the fowls!’’ cried the Juez, 
starting up in a fury. Man, go and bring your mistress 
here this instant. I command her to come.” 

This order was obeyed by the person who had ushered 
us in, a greasy -looking, swarthy - faced individual, in 
threadbare military clothes ; and in two or three minutes 
he returned, followed by a very fat, slatternly woman, 
looking very good-tempered, however, who immediately 
subsided, quite exliausted, into a chair. 

What is it, Fernando ?” she panted. 

** What is it ? How can you have the courage to ask 
such a question, Toribia? Look at the confusion your 
nestilent fowls are creating amongst my papers — papers 
that concern the safety of the republic! Woman, what 
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iiwtiTe^ are jm going to take to stop this Imfom I haw 

your fowls all killed on the spot?’^ 

“What can I do, Fernando? — -they are hungry, I 
suppose. I thought you wanted to ask my advice about 
these prisoiiei’s — poor fellows! and here you are with 
your hens.*” 

Her placid manner acted like oil on the lire of lii« 
wrath. He stormed al^out the room, kicking over chairs, 
and hurling rulers and paper-weights at the birds, ap- 
parently with the most deadly intentions, but with 
shockingly bad aim — shouting, shaking his ’fist at his 
wife, and even threatening to conmiit her for contempt 
of court when she laughed. At last, after a great deal 
of trouble, the fowls were all got out, and the servant 
plated to guard the door, with strict onlers to decapitate 
the first chicken that should attempt to enter and disturb 
the proceedings. 

Order being restored, the Juez lit a cigarette and began 
to smooth his raffled feathers. “ Ihuceed,” he said to the 
officer, from his seat at the table. 

“Sir,'^ said the officer, “in pursuance of my duty I 
have taken in charge these two strangers, who are un- 
provided with passports or clcK*ument.s of any description 
to corroborate their statements. According to their story, 
the young man is an English millionaire going about the 
'b&untry buying up estates, while the other man is his 
servant There are twenty-five reasons for disbelieving 
their story, but I ha\e not sufficient time to impart them 
to you now. Having found the doore of the Juzgado 
closed. I have br<«jglit these men here with great in- 
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convenience to myself; and I am now only waiting I# 
have this business despatched without further delay^ m 
lhat I may have a little time left to devote to my private 
alFairs.’’ 

Address not me in this imperative manner, sir officer ! 
exclaimed the Juez, his anger blazing out afresh. ^‘■Do 
you imagine, sir, that i have no private interests; that 
the state feeds and clothes my wife and children ? No^ 
sir, I am the servant of the republic, not the slave ; and 
I beg to remind you that official business must be trans- 
acted during the proper hours and at the proper place.” 

*‘Sir Juez,” said the officer, ‘Mt is my opinion that a 
civil magistrate ought never to have any part in matters 
which more properly come under the oiilitaiy authorities. 
However, since these things are dilfereiitly arranged, 
and I am compelled to come with my ports to you in 
the first place, I am only here to know, without eiitering 
into any discussion concerning your position in the re- 
public, what is to be done with these two prisoners 1 have 
brought before you.” 

Done with them ! Send them to the devil ! cut their 
throats; let them go; do what you like, since you are 
responsible, not L And be sure, sir officer, I shall 
not fail to report your insubordinate language to your 
superiors ” 

Your threats do not alarm me,” said the offic^er ; for 
one cannot be guilty of insubordination towards a person 
one is not bound to obey. And now, sirs,” he added, turn- 
ing to us, I have been advised to release you ; you art 
to continue your journey.” 
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MaiTo:^ rof^e Vv'illi alaerity* 

sit dowFi ! jelled the irate magistrate, and 
poor Marcos, tliorouglily crestfallen, sat down again. 

Lieii tenant,'’ continued the fierce old man, ^^you are 
dismissed from further attendance here. The republic 
you profess to serve would perhaps be just as well off 
without your valuable aid. Go, sir, to attend to your 
private affairs, and leave your men here to execute my 
commands.*” 

The officer rose, and having made a profound and 
sarcastic bow, turned on his heel and left the room. 

Take these two prisoners to the stocks,” continued the 
little despot. 1 will examine them to-morrow.” 

Marcos was first marched out of the room by two of 
the soldiers; for it happened that an outhouse on the 
place was provided with the usual wooden arrangement 
to make captives secure for the night. But when the 
other men took me by the arms, I recovered from the 
astonishment the magistrate’s order had produced in me, 
and shook them roughly aside. “Sen or Juex,” I said, ad- 
dressing him, “let me beg you to consider what you are 
doing. Surely my accent is enough to satisfy any reason- 
able person that I am not a native of this country. I am 
willing to remain in your custody, or to go wherever yon 
like to sentl me ; but your men shall tear me to pieces 
before making me sufler the indignity of the stocks. If 
you maltreat me in any way, 1 warn you that the govern- 
ment you serve will only censure, and perhaps ruin yoi% 
for your imprudent Jiseal.” 

Before he could reply, bis fat who had appaxeatlf 
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taken a great fancy to me, interposed on my l)elialf, and 

persuaded tiie little savage to spare me, 

« Very well,"’ lie said, “ consider yourself a guest in my 
house for the present ; if you are telling the truth, about 
yourself, a day's detention cannot hurt you.’*’ 

I was then conducted by my kind intercessor into the 
kitchen, where we all sat down to partake of mate and 
talk ourselves into good humour. 

I began to feel rather sorry for poor Marcos, for even a 
worthless vagabond, such as he appeared to be, becomes 
an object of compassion when misfortune overtakes him, 
and I asked permission to see him. This was readily 
granted. I found him confined in a large empty room 
built apart from the house ; he had been provided with 
a mate-cup and a kettle of hot water, and was sipping 
his bitter beverage with an air of stoic^al indiff'erence. 
His legs, con lined in the stocks, were thrust straight 
out before him ; but I suppose he was accustonied to 
uncomfortable positions, for he did not seem to mind 
it much. After sympathising with him in a general 
way, I asked him whether he could really sleep in that 
position. 

he replied with indifference. ‘^^Eut do you 
know I do not mind about being taken. They will send 
me to the cemandanda, I suppose, and after a few days 
liberate me. I am a good workman on horsetiack, and 
there will not be wanting some estanciero in need of 
hands to get me out. Will you do me one small servic# 
friend, before you go to your bed 
“ Ym, eai^taiiily, if I caiu'’ I amw«re«d. 
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He laiigliecl slightly and looked at me with a strange 
keen glitter in his eyes ; then, taking my hand, he gave 
it a powerful grip. No, no, my friend, I am not going 
to trouble yoo to do anything for oie,”” he said. I have 
the deviFs temper, and to>day, in a moment of rage, I 
insulted you. It therefore surprised me when you came 
here and spoke kindly to me, I desired to know whether 
that feeling was only on the surface ; since the men one 
meets with are often like horned cattle. When one falls, 
his companions of the pasture-ground I'emember only his 
past offences, and make haste to gore hiin.^ 

His manner surprised me; he did not now seem like 
the Marcos Marco I had travelled with that day. Touched 
with his words, I sat down on the stocks fatdng him, and 
begged him to tell me what I could do for him. 

Well, friend,'" said he, ^‘you see the stocks are fastened 
with a padlock. If you will get the key, and take me 
out, I will sleep well ; then in the morning, l)efore the 
old one-eyed lunatic is up, you can come and turn the 
key in the lock again. Nobody will be the wiser.*” 

And you are not thinking of escaping?” I said, 

^^I have not even the faintest wish to escape^” he 
replied. 

You could not escape if you did,” I said, for the 
room would be locked, of counse. But if I were disposed 
to do what you ask, how could I get the key , 

‘‘^That is an easy matter,” said Marcos. **Ask the 
good sefiora to let you have it. Bid I not notice her 
eyes dwelling lovingly on your face— for, doubtless, jm 
iwiindWl her of ahwMit relative, a fiivcparit^ n^hew, 
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perlia|». She would not deny you anything fn rm«M| 
and a kindness, friend, even to the poorest man, is never 
thrown away.**' 

I will think about it,**’ I said, and shortly after that I 
left him. 

It was a sultry evening, and the close, smoky atmo- 
sphere of the kitchen becoming unendurable, I went out 
and sat down on a log of wood out of doors* Here the 
old Juez, in his character of amiable host, came and dis- 
coursed for half an hour on lofty matters relating to the 
republic. Presently his wife came out, and, declaring that 
the evening air would have an injurious effect on his 
inflamed eye, persuaded him to go indoors. Then she 
subsided into a place at my side, and began to talk about 
Fernando’s dreadful temper and the many cares of her 
life* 

What a very serious young man you are ! she re- 
marked, changing her tone somewhat abruptly. ‘‘Do you 
keep all your gay and pleasant speeches for tlie young and 
pretty sehoritas 

‘‘Ah, senora, you are yourself young and beautiful in 
my eyes,” I replied ; “ but 1 have no heart to bo gay when 
my poor fellow-traveller is fa»stened in the stocks, where 
your cruel husband w'ould also have (‘ou fined me l)iit for 
your timely intervention. You are so kind-hearteci, cannot 
you have his poor tired legs taken out in order that he 
may also rest properly to-night?” 

“Ah, little friend,'” she returned, “I could not attempt 
such a thing, Feniando is a monster of erutdty, and 
would immediately put out my eyes without remorse. 
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F(mr Hie, w'kat I bave to endur© ! hem 

ker fat iiand 00 mine* 

I drew my iiaod away somewhat coldly ; a born diplo- 
matfht could not hav'e managed the thing better. 

Madam, i said, you are amusing yourself at my 
expense. When you have done me a great favour, will 
you now deny me this small thing ? If your husband is 
so terrible a despot, surely you can do this without letting 
him know ! Let me get my poor ^larcos out of the 
stocks, and I give you my word of honour that the Juez 
will never hear of it, for I will be up early to turn the 
key ill the lock before he is out of his bed."” 

^‘And what will my reward be?” she asked, again 
putting her hand on mine. 

^‘■The deep gratitude and devotion of my heart,” I 
returned, tiiis time without withdrawing my hand. 

*‘Caii I refuse anything to my sweet boy?” said she. 
After supper I shall slip the key into your hand ; I am 
going now to get it from his room. Before Fernando 
retires, ask to see your Marcos, to take him a rug, or 
some tobacco or something; and do not let the servant see 
what you do, for he will be at the door waiting to lock it 
when you come out.” 

After supper the promised key was secretly conveyed to 
me, and I had not the least difliculty in liberating my 
friend in misfortune. Luckily the man who took me to 
Marcos left us alone for some time, and I related my con- 
versation with the fat woman. 

He jumped up, and, seizing my hand, WTung it till I 
almost screamed with pain. 
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gowl irierui*^ "he baid, have a noble, gwnwim 
soul, aiitl iiav'e done me the greatest service it; is possible 
for one man to reiuler to another. You have, in fact, 
now placed me in a position to — enjoy niy iiigliCs -rest. 
Good niglit, and may Heavens angels put it in my power 
to reward you at some future time ! 

The fellow was overdoing it a little, I thought ; then, 
when I had seen him safely locked up for the night, I 
walked back to the kitchen slowly and very thought 
rully« 



CHAPTER XI 


THE WOMAN AND THE SERPENT 

I WALKED thoughtfully back because, after render- 
ing that uniiiiportant service to Marcos, I began to 
experience sundry qualms of conscience and inward ques- 
tionings concerning the strict morality of the whole pro- 
ceeding. Allowing that I had done something very kind^ 
charitable, and altogether praiseworthy in getting the 
poor fellow^s unfortunate feet out of the stocks, did all 
that justify the cajolery I had practised to attain my 
object? Or, to put it briefly in the old familiar way^ 
Does the end sanctify the means ? Assuredly it does in 
some cases, very easy to he imagined. Let us suppose 
that I have a beloved friend, an ailing person of a 
nervous, delicate organisation, who has taken it into his 
poor cracked brains that he is going to expire at the 
stroke of twelve on a given night. Without consulting 
the authorities on ethical questions I should, in such a 
case, flit about his room secretly manipulaling his time- 
piec'es, till I had advanced them a whole hour, and tlien, 
just before the stroke of midnight, triumphantly produce 
my watch and inform him that death had failed to keep 
the appointment. Such an acted lie as that would weigh 
iwthiog on the conscknce of any man. The fact rf the 

m 
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ii|j»tter tlMs circumstances must always b*.*: «>iisiderwi 
«id every case judged on its own particular merits* Now 
this affair of getting the key was not one for me to j udge^ 
since I had been a chief actor in it, but rather for some 
acute and learned casuist. I therefore made a mental 
note of it with the intention of putting it impartially 
before the first person of that description I should meet. 
Having thus disposed of a troublesome matter, I felt 
greatly relieved in mind and turned into the kitchen once 
more. I had scarcely sat down, however, before I tbimd 
that one disagreeable consequence of my performance — ■ 
the fat seilora's claim on my undying devotion and grati- 
tude — had yet to be faced. She greeted my entrance 
with an effusive smile; and the sweetest smiles of souse 
people one meets are less endurable than Iheir black 
looks. In self-defence I assumed as drowsy and vacant an 
expression as I could summon on the instant to a counten- 
ance by nature almost too ingenuous. I pretended not to 
hear or to misunderstand everything that was said to me ; 
finally I grew so sleepy that I was several times on the 
point of falling ofi‘ my chair, then, after each extravagant 
nod, I would start up and stare vacantly around ntie. My 
grim little host could scarcely conceal a quiet smile, for 
never had he seen a person so outrageously sleepy before. 
At length he mercifully remarked that I seemed fatigued 
and advised me to retire. Very gladly I made my exit, 
followed in my retreat from the kitchen by a pair of sad, 
reproachful eyes. 

I slept soundly enough in the comfortable bed, which 
my obese Giilnare had provided for me, until the numeroisi 
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ax;k» of the establishment woke me shortly after day- 
break with their crowing. Remembering that I had to 
secure Marcos in the stocks before the irascible littl# 
magistrate should appear on the scencj I rose and hastily 
dressed myself. I found the greasy man of the brass 
buttons already in the kitchen sipping his matutinal 
mate-amargo, and asked him to lend me the key of the 
prisoner’s room ; for this was what I had been instructed 
to do by the sen ora. He got up and went with me to 
open the door himself, not caring, I suppose, to trust me 
with the key. When he threw the door open we stood 
silently gazing for some time into the empty apaiiment. 
The prisoner had vanished, and a large hole cut in the 
thatch of the roof showed how and where he had made 
his exit. I felt very much exasperated at the shabby 
trick the fellow had played on us, on me especially, for 
I was in a measure responsible for him. Fortunately 
the man who opened the door never suspected me of 
being an accomplice, but merely remarked that the 
stocks had evidently been left unlocked by the soldiers 
the evening before, so that it was not strange the prisoner 
had made his escape. 

When the other members of the household got up 
the matter was discussed with little excitement or even 
interest, and I soon concluded that the secret of the 
escape would remain between the lady of the house and 
myself. She watched for an opportunity to speak to me 
alone, then, shaking her fat forefinger at me in playful 
anger, whispered, ^‘Ah, deceiver, yon planned it all with 
Mm last evening and only made me youi* mbtrument ! ^ 
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I protested with dignity^ I a»i3re jw, m 
the word of honour of an Englishman, I never suspected 
the man had any intention of escaping. I am very 
angry it has happened.” 

^^What do you suppose I care about his escaping?*” 
she replied laughingly. “For your sake, sweet friend, 
I would gladly open the doors of every prison in the 
Banda if I had the power.” 

“Ah, how you flatter! But I must now go to your 
husband to learn from him what he intends doing with 
the prisoner who has not attempted to escape.” 

With this excuse I got away from her. 

The wretched little Juez, when I spoke to him, put me 
off with a number of vague, meaningless phiuses about 
his responsible position, the peculiar nature of his 
functions, and the unsettled state of the republic — as if 
it had ever known or was ever likely to know aiiy other 
state! He then mounted his horse and rode away to 
Las Cuevas, leaving me with that dreadful woman ; and 
I verily believe that in doing so he was only carrying out 
her private instructions. The only comfort he gave me 
was the promise he made before going tliat a comnninica- 
lion respecting me would be forwarded to the Comandante 
of the district in the course of the day, which would 
probably result in my being passed on to that fiiiudionary. 
In the meanwhile he begged me to make free use of his 
house and everything in it. Of course, the misguided 
little wretch had no intention of throwing his fat wife 
at my head; stEl I had no doubt that it was she who 
inapired tlsese complimentary phrases, telling him, per- 
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tliat he would lose iiodiing by a courteous treat- 
Eieiit of the English millionaire,'^ 

When lie rode away he left me sitting on the gate, 
feeling very much disgusted, and almost wishing that, 
like Marcos March, I had run away during the night. 
Never had I taken so sudden and violent a dislike to any- 
thing as I then and there did to that estancia, where I 
was an honoured, albeit a compulsory guest. The hot, 
brilliant morning sun shone down on the discoloured 
thatch and mud -plastered walls of the sordid-looking 
building, while all about wherever I cast my eyes they 
rested on weeds, old bones, broken bottles, and other 
rubbish, elo(|uent witnesses of the dirty, idle, thriftless 
character of the inmates. Meanwhile my sweet, angelic 
child- wife, with her violet eyes dim with tears, was wait- 
ing for me far away in Montevideo, wondering at my long 
absence, and even now perhaps shading her face with her 
lily hand and looking out on the white dusty road watch- 
ing for my arrival 1 And here I was compelled to sit, idly 
swinging my legs on the gate, because that abominable 
fat woman had taken a fancy to keep me by her! Feeling 
mad with indignation, I suddenly jumped down from the 
gate with an exclamation not intended for ears polite, 
causing my hostess to jump also and utter a scream ; for 
there she was (confound her 1) standing just behind me* 
The Saints defend me ! she exclaimed, recovering 
herself and laughing ; what made you startle me so ? 

I apologised for the strong expression I had used ; then 
added, *^‘Sehora, I am a young man full of energy and 
accustomed to take a great deal of exercise every day, and 
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I am getting very impatient sitting here basking in 
sunshine, like a turtle on a bank of mud,'” 

WTiy then do you not take a walk?*’’’ she said, willi 
kind concern. 

I said I would gladly do so, and thanked her for the 
permission ; then she immediately offered to aeconipany 
me. I protested very ungailantly that i was a fast walker* 
and reminded her that the sun was excessively hot, and I 
should also have liked to add that she was excessively fat. 
She replied that it did not matter; so polite a person as 
myself would know how to a(‘coniinodate his pac‘e to that 
of his companion. Unable to shake her off, I started for 
my walk in a somewhat miamiable mood, the stout lady 
resolutely trudging on at my side, perspiring al)un{laritlyt 
Our path led us down to a little Canada, or valley, where 
the ground was moist and abounding with numerous 
pretty flowers and feathery grasses, very refreshing to 
look at after leaving the parched yellow ground about 
the estancia house. 

You seem to be very fond of flowers,’^ observed my 
companion. me help you gather them. To whom 

will you give your nosegay when it is made ? 

Seilora,’" I replied, vexed at her trivial chatter, 

will give it to tlie *” I had almost said to the devil, 

when a piercing scream she uttered suddenly arrested the 
rude speech on my lips. 

Her fright had been caused by a pretty little snake, 
about eighteen inches long, which she had seen gliding 
away at her feet. And no wonder it glided away from 
her with all the speed it was capable of, for how gigantic 
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and deformed a monster that fat woman must have seemed 
to it! The terror of a timid little child at the sight 
of a hippopotamus, robed in flowing bed-curtains and 
walking erect on its hind legs, would perhaps be com- 
parable to the panic possessing the shallow brain of the 
poor speckled thing when that huge woman came striding 
over it® 

First I laughed, and then, seeing that she was about 
to throw herself for protection like a mountain of flesh 
upon me, I turned and ran after the snake — for I had 
observed that it belonged to a hannless species, one of 
the innocuous Coronella genus — and I was anxious to 
annoy the woman. I captured it in a moment ; then, 
with the poor frightened creature struggling in my hand 
and winding itself about my wrist, I walked back to 
her. 

Did you ever see such lovely colours ? *” 1 cried. 

Look at the delicate primrose yellow on its nec^k, deep- 
ening into vivid crimson on the belly. Talk of flowers 
and butterflies! And its eyes are bright as two small 
diamonds — look closely at them, senora, for they are well 
worth your admiration.” 

But she only turned and fled away screaming at my 
approach, and at last finding that I would not obey hei 
and drop the terrible reptile, she left me in a towering 
rage and went back to the house by herself. 

After tliat I continued my walk in peace amongst the 
flowers ; but my little speckled captive had served me so 
well that I would not release it. It occurred to me that if 
I kept it m my persoi it might serve m a sort of tahsman 
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to protect me from the disagreeable attentiori^ of the 
seiiora. Finding that it was a very sly little snukey, and^ 
like Marcos Marco in captivity, full of subtle deceit, I put 
it into my hat, which, when firmly pressed on to oiy head, 
left no opening for the little arrowy head to insinuate 
itself through. After spending two or three hours 
botanising in the Canada I returned to the house. I was 
in the kitchen refreshing myself with a bitter mate, when 
my hostess came in beaming with smiles, for she had, I 
suppose, forgiven me by this time. I politely rose and 
removed my hat. Unfortunately I had forgotten the 
snake, when out it dropped on the floor ; then followed 
screams, confusion, and scuttling out of the kitchen by 
madame, children, and servants. After that I was com- 
pelled to carry the snake out and give it back its liberty, 
which no doubt tasted very sweet to it after its close 
conflnement. On my retura to the house, one of the 
servants informed me that the senora was too much 
offended to sit in the same room with me again, so that 
I was obliged to have my breakfast ah)ne ; and for the 
remainder of the time during which I was a prisoner, 
I was avoided by everyone (except Brass Buttons, who 
appeared indifferent to everything on earth), as if I had 
been a leper or a dangerous lunatic. They thought, 
perhaps, that I still had other reptiles concealed about 
my person. 

Of course, one always expects to find a cruel, unreason- 
ing prejudice against snakes amongst ignorant people, 
but I nevsjr knew before to what ridiculous lengths it will 
CBCTT them. The prejudice makes me angjy, but on tH« 
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cK^casion it liad a usej for it enabled me to pas the day 
oniriolested. 

In the evening the Juez returned, and I soon heard 
him 1-ood in a stormy altercation with his wife. Perhaps 
she wanted him to have me decapitated. How it ended 
I cannot say; but when I saw him his manner towards 
me was freezing, and he retired without giving me an 
opportunity of speaking to him. 

Next morning I got up resolved not to be put off any 
longer. Something would have to be done, or I would 
know the reason wiiy. On stepping out I was very much 
surprised to see my horse standing saddled at the gate. 
I went into the kitchen and asked Brass Buttons, the only 
person up, what it meant. 

Who knows ? ’’ he returned, giving me a matd 
Perhaps the Juez desires you to leave the house before 
he is up.’’ 

What did he say ?” I demanded. 

Say ? Nothing — what should he say ? 

But you saddled the horse, I suppose ? 

®*Of course. Who else would do it ?” 

Were you told to do so by the Juez?’’ 

Told ? Why should he tell me ? ” 

^HIow then am 1 to know that he wishes me to leave 
his beautiful house?” I asked, getting nngry. 

Tlie cpiestion ! ” he returned, shrugging his shouldem 
*^‘How do you know when it is going to rain?” 

Finding tliere was nothing more to be got out of the 
fellow, I finished taking mate, lit a cigar, and left the 
house. It was a lovely morning, witiiout a cloud, and the 
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heavy dew sparkled on the grass like drops of raia 
What a pleasant thing it was to be able to ride forth 
again free to go where I liked ! 

And so ends my snake-story, which is perhaps not very 
interesting ; but it is true, and therefore hiis one advantage 
over all other snake-stories told by tiuveilei-s. 



CHAPTER XII 


CHILDREN IN THE FOREST 

B efore leaving the magistrate’s estancia I had made 
up my mind to return by the shortest route, and as 
quickly as possible, to Montevideo ; and that morning, 
mounted on a well-rested horse, I covered a great deal of 
ground. By twelve o’clock, when I stopped to rest my 
horse and get some refreshment at a wayside pilpena^ I 
had got over about eight leagues. This was travelling at 
an imprudent pace, of course ; but in the Banda Oriental 
it is .“O easy to pick up a fresh horse that one becomes 
somewhat reckless. My journey that morning had taken 
me over the eastern portion of the Durazno district, and 
I was everywhere charmed with the beauty of the country^ 
though it was still very dry, the grass on the higher lands 
being burnt to various shades of yellow and bro^vn* 
Now, however, the summer heats were over, for the time 
was near the end of February ; the temperature, without 
being oppressive, was deliciously warm, so that travelling 
on horseback was delightful. I might fill dozens of pages 
with descriptions of pretty bits of country I passed that 
day, but must plead guilty of an unconc|ueral)le aversion 
to this kind of writing. After this candid confession, I 
hope the reader will not quarrel with me few* the omission ; 
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besides who cares for these things, and kncyw^ Ikw 

evanescent are the impressions left by word pictures on 
the mind, can sail the seas and gallop round the world to 
see them all for himself. It is not, however, every 
wanderer from England — I blush while saying it— who 
can make himself familiar with the home habits, the ways 
of thought and speech, of a distant people. Bid me 
discourse of lowly valley, lofty height, of barren waste, 
shady w^ood, or cooling stream where I have di’unk and 
been refreshed ; but all these plac.'es, pleasant or dreary, 
must be in tiie kingdom called the heart 

After getting some infomiatioo about the country I 
had to traverse from the pnlpero^ who told me that I 
would probably reach the river Vi before evening, I re- 
sumed my journey. About four cf<*lock in the afternoon 
I came to an extensive wood of liiorn trees, of which the 
puipero had spoken, and, in accordance with instruc- 
tions, I skirted it on the eastern side. The trees were 
not large, but there was an engaging wildness about this 
forest, full of the musical chatter of birds, whi<*h tempted 
me to alight from my horse and rest for a hour in the 
shade. Taking the bit fi'oin his mouth to let. him feed, 
I threw myself down on the dry grass under a clump of 
shady thorns, and for half an hour watched the sparkling 
sunlight falling through the foliage overhead, and listened 
to the feathered people that came about me, ioudlj 
chirping, apparently curious to know what oliject had 
brought me to their haunts. Then I began to think of 
all the people 1 had recently mixed with; the angry 
magiiitrate and his M wife— hoin*id woman !-««4ad Martm 
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Maioij that siiabbj i-aseal^ ros5e lip before xT*e to past 
quJckij a- way, and once more 1 was face to face witk that 
lo^vdf mptery Margarita. In imagination I put forth 
ha iid-s to take hers and drew her towards me so as to 
look aiore eloNely into her eyes, vainly questioning them 
as to thtiir pure sapphire hue. Then 1 imagined^ or 
drcimii, that with trembling lingers 1 iiiibraided her hair 
to let it fall like a splendid golden mantle over her mean 
dress, aiuL asked her how she came to possess that garment 
of iclory. The sweeh grave, child lips smiled, but re- 
tiiniechio* answer. Then a shadowy face seemed to shape 
itself (liioly against the green curtain of foliage, and, 
looking <^ver the fair girl’s shoulder, gaze sadly into my 
ejes. It was the face of Pacjuita. Ah, sw^eet wife, never 
let the gTtJcn -eyed monster trouble the peace of your heart ! 
Know tint the practical Saxon mind of your husband is 
puzzling itself over a purely scientific problem, that this 
sirrpawbirigly fair child interests me only because her 
fairness s.eems to upset all physiological laws. I was, 
in, fed, just sinking to sleep at this moment when the 
shrill note of a trumpet blown close by and followed 
by lo^d hlionts from several voices made me spring in- 
stAEtlj to my feet. A storm of answering shouts came 
fr^iin snotkr quarter of the wood, then followed profound 
Fresently the trumpet sounded again, making 
me feel very much alarmed. My first impulse was to 
spring oil to my horse and ride away for dear life ; but, 
m seuoni thought, I concluded that it would be safer to 
reEiAiu concealed amongst the trees, as by leaving them I 
fhouicl cwlj reveal myself to the robbers or rebels* or 
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▼liateveT tliey were. I bridled rny horse so as to be refid^* 
to run, then {irew him into a close thicket of clark-foHaged 
hushes and fasieiiec! him there, llie silence that had 
fallen on the wood coiitinuetl, and at last, unable to 
hear the suspense longer, I !)egan to make my way 
cautiously, revolver in hand, towards the point the sounds 
liad proceeded from. Stealing softly through the bushes 
and treCvS where they grew near together, I came at 
length in sight of an open piece of ground, about two or 
three hundred yards wide, ami overgrown with grass. 
Near its border on one side i was amazed to see a group 
of about a dozen boys, their ages ranging from about ten 
to fifteen, all standing perfectly motionless. One of them 
held a trumpet in his hand, and they all wore red liand- 
kerchiefs or rags tied round their heads. Suddenly, while 
I crouched amongst the leafage watching them, a shrill 
note sounded from the opposite side of the open space, 
and another troop of !)oys wearing white on their heads 
burst from the trees and advanced with loud shouts of 
vivas and 7irueras towards the middle of the ground. 
Again the red heads sounded their trumpet and went out 
boldly to meet the new-comers. As the two twnds 
approached each other, each led by a big Imy, who turned 
at intervals, and with nnany wild gestures addressed his 
followers, apparently to encourage them, I was amazed to 
see them all suddenly draw out long knives, such as the 
native horsemen usually wear, and rush furiously together. 
In a moment they were mingled together in a desperate 
fight, uttering the most horrible yells, their long weapons 
glittering in the sunshine as they brandished them about 
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With such fury did they fight that in a few moments all 
the combatants lay stretched out on the grass, excepting 
three boys wearing the red badges. One of these blood- 
thirsty young miscreants then snatched up the trumpet 
and blew a victorious blast, while the other two shrieked 
an accompaniment of vivas and mueras^ While they 
were thus occupied one of the white-headed boys struggled 
to his feet, and, snatching up a knife, charged the three 
reds with desperate courage. Had I not been perfectly 
paralysed with amazement at what I had witnessed, I 
should then have rushed out to aid this boy in his forlorn 
attempt; but in an instant his three foes were on him 
and dragged him down to the ground. Two of them 
then held him fast by the legs and arms, the other raised 
his long knife and was just a!)out to plunge it in the 
struggling captive’s breast, when, uttering a loud yell, 
I sprang up and rushed at them. Instantly they started 
up and fled screaming towards the trees in the greatest 
terror ; and then, most wonderful thing of all, the dead 
boys all came to life, and, springing to their feet, fled 
from me after the others. This brought me to a stand, 
when, seeing that one of the boys limped painfully after 
his companions, hopping on one leg, I inatle a sudden 
dash and captured him before he could reacli the shelter 
pf the trees. 

seuor, do not kill me I” he pleaded, bursting into 

tears* 

I have no wish to kill you, you unspeakable young 
miscreant, but I think I ought to thrash you,” I answered| 
for, though greatly relieved at the turn things had twhaa# 
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I was excessively annoyed at having experioncecl all tho« 
see^atiolls of blood-curdling horror for notliiiig« 

were only playing at \Miiles and ileds,"'*® lie 

pleaded 

I tlieti made him sit do\m and tell me all about this 
singular game. 

None of the boys lived very near, he said ; some of 
them came a distance of several leagues^ am! they had 
selected this locality for their sports on ac<*oii!ii of its 
seclusion, for they did not like to be found out. llieir 
game was a mimic war of Whites and Reds, manfeuvreSj 
surprises, skirmishes, throat-cutting, and all. 

I pitied the young patriot at the last, for he had 
sprained his ankle l)adly and couhl scarcely walk, and so 
assisted him to the spot wdiere his horse was liiddiui ; Ihen 
having helped him to mount and given him a cdgarette, 
for which he had the impudence t<i ask me, I laughingly 
bade him good-bye. I went hack to look for my own 
horse after that, beginning to feel very much amused at 
the whole thing ; Imt alas ! my steed was gone. The 
young scoundrels had stolen him, to revenge themselves on 
me, I suppose, for disturbing them; and to relieve me 
from all doubt in the matter they left two l)iih of rag, 
one white and the other red, attaclicd to the bramdi I 
had fastened the bridle to. For s<mie time I wandered 
about the wood, and even shouted aloml in ihe wild liope 
that the young fiends were not going to cfirry ihings so 
far as to leave me without a liorse in that s«)!il,ary place. 
Nothing could I see or hear of them, nmi m It 

was getting latt and 1 wm becoming iteperaiely hiiiigrj 
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and 11 reholvod to go in sseai'ck of sdr/ie liabita* 

tioa« 

On emerging from the forest I found the adjacent plain 
covered with cattle quietly grazing. Any attempt to pass 
through the herd would have been almost certain deaths 
as these more than half- wild beasts will always take 
revenge on their master man when they catch him dis- 
mounted in the open. As they were coming up from the 
direction of the river, and were slowly grazing past the 
wood, I resolved to wait for them to pass on before leav- 
ing my concealment, I sat down and tried to be patient, 
but the brutes were in no hurry, and went on skirting the 
wood at a snaiFs pace. It was about six o’clock before 
the last stragglers had left, and then I ventured out from 
my hiding-place, hungry as a wolf and afraid of being 
overtaken by night before finding any human habitation. 
I had left the trees half a mile behind me and was 
walking hurriedly along towards the valley of the Yi, 
when passing over a hillock, I suddenly found myself in 
sight of a bull resting on the grass and quietly chewing 
his cud. Unfortunately the brute saw me at the same 
moment and immediately stood up. He was, I think, 
about three or four years old, and a bull of that age is 
even more dangerous than an older one ; for he is quite as 
truculent as tlie other and far more active. There was 
no refuge of any kind near, and I knew very well that to 
attempt to escape by running would only increase my 
danger, so after gazing at him for a few moments I 
asvsumed an easy uiu'oneerned manner and" walked on; 
but he was not to be takan in ‘that way and b^aii 
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io follow me* Then for the first, and I devoutly hop« 
for the last, time in my life I was compelled to resort 
to the gaucho plan, and casting myself face downwards 
on the earth, lay there simulating death. It is a miser- 
able, dangerous expedient, but in the circumstances I 
found myself, the only one offering a chance of escape 
from a very terrible death. In a few moments I heard 
Hs heavy tramp, then felt him sniffing me all over. After 
that he tried unsuccessfully to roll me over, in order to 
study my face, I suppose. It was horrible to endure the 
prods he gave me and lie still, but after a while he grew 
quieter and contented himself by simply keeping guard 
over me ; occasionally smelling at my head, then turning 
round to smell at my heels. Probably his theory was, 
if he had one, that i had fainted with fear at the sight 
of him and would recover presently, but he was not quite 
sure at which end of me returning life would first show 
itself. About once in every five or six minutes he seemed 
to get im[}atient, and then he would paw me with his 
heavy hoof, uttering a low hoarse moaning, spattering me 
with froth from his mouth; but as he showed no dis- 
position to leave, I at last resolved to try a very bold 
experiment, for my position was becoming unendurable. 
I waited till the brute's head was turned from me, then 
worked my hand cautiously down to my revolver; but 
before I had quite drawm it, he noticed the movement 
and wheeled swiftly round, kicking my legs as he did so. 
Just as he brought his head round close to mine, I dis- 
charged the weapon in his face, and the sudden explosion 
m terrified him that be turned tail and fled, pau»- 
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ing in liis lumbering gallop till he was out of sight. It 
was a glorious victory ; and though I could scarcely stand 
on my legs at first, so stiff* and bruised did I feel ail over, 
I laughed with joy, and even sent another bullet whiz- 
zing after the retreating monster, accompanying the dis- 
charge with a wild yell of triumph. 

After that I proceeded without further interruption 
on my walk, and, had I not felt so ravenously hungry and 
so sore where the bull had trod on me or prodded me 
with his horns, the walk would have been very enjoyable, 
for I was now approaching the Yi. The ground grew 
moist and green, and flowers abounded, many of them 
new to me and so lovely and fragrant that in my admira- 
tion for them I almost forgot my pain. The sun went 
down, but no house appeared in sight. Over the western 
heavens flamed the brilliant hues of the afterglow, and 
from the long grass came the sad monotonous trill of 
some night insect. Troops of hooded gulls flew by me on 
their way from their feeding grounds to the water, utter- 
ing their long hoarse laughter-like cries. How buoyant 
and happy they seemed, flying with their stomachs full to 
their rest; while I, dismounted and supperless, dragged 
painfully on like a gull that had been left behind with a 
broken wing. Presently, through the purple and saftron- 
hued vapours in the western sky, the evening star ap- 
peared, large and luminous, the herald of swift-coming 
darkness ; and then, weary, bruised, hungry, baffled, and 
despondent. I sat down to meditate on my forlorn positiom 
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CHAPTER XIII 


BARKING DOGS AND SHOUTING REBELS 

I SAT there till it was very dark, and the longer 1 
sat the colder and stiffer I grew, yet I felt no dis- 
position to walk further. At length a large owl, flapping 
down close to my head, gave utterance to a long hiss, 
followed by a sharp clicking sound, ending with a sudden 
loud, laugh- like cry. The nearness of it startled me, and 
looking up, I saw a twinkling yellow light gleam for a 
moment across the wide, black plain, then disappear. A 
few fireflies were flitting about the grass, but I felt sui’e 
the gleam just witnessed proceeded from a fire ; and after 
vainly trying to catch sight of it again from my seat on 
the ground, I rose and walked on, keeping before me 
a particular star shining directly over the spot where 
that transient glimmer had apf>eared. Presently, to my 
great joy, I spied it again in the same place, and felt 
convinced that it was the gleam of firelight shining from 
the open door or window of some rancho or estancia 
house. With renewed ho[)e and energy 1 hastened on, 
the light increasing in brightness as I progressed; and, 
after half an hour’s brisk walking, I found niyself ap 
proaching a human dwelling of some kind. I could make 
out a dark mass of trees and bushes, a long, low house. 
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and, nearer to me, a corral, or cattle-pen, of tall upriglit 
posts. Now, however, when a refuge seemed so close, the 
fear of the terrible, savage dogs kept on most of these 
cattle-breeding establishments made me hesitate. Unless 
I wi.Nhed to run the risk of being shot, it was necessary to 
shout loudly to make my approach known, yet by shouting 
I would inevitably bring a pack of huge, frantic dogs 
upon me ; and the horns of the angry bull I had en- 
countered were less terrible to contemplate than the 
fangs of these powerful truculent brutes. I sat down on 
the ground to consider the position, and presently heard 
the clatter of approaching hoofs. Immediately afterwards 
three men rode past me, but did not see me, for I was 
crouching down behind some scrubby bushes. When the 
horsemen approached the house the dogs rushed forth to 
assail them, and their loud, fierce barking, and the wild 
shouts of some person from the house calling them off, 
were enough to make a dismounted man nervous. How- 
ever, now was my only chance, and, starting up, I hurried 
on towards the noise. As I passed the corral the brutes 
became aware of my approach, and instantly turned their 
attention on me. I wildly shouted Maria^"^ ihm,^ 

revolver in hand, stood awaiting the onset; but when 
they were near enough for me to see that the pack was 
composed of eight or ten huge yellow mastiff-like brutes 
my courage failed, and I fled to the corral, where, with an 
agility surpassing that of a wild cat, so great was my 
terror, I climbed up a post and placed myself beyond 
their reach. With the dogs furiously barking under me, 
I renewed my shouts of Jm J/aria' -the proper thing 
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to do when you approach a strange house In these pious 
latitudes. After some time the men approached — -four of 
them — and asked me who I was and what I did there. I 
gave an account of myself, then asked whether it would 
he safe for me to descend. The master of the house took 
the hint, and drove his faithful protectors off, after which 
I came down from my uncomfortable perch. 

He was a tall, well-made, but rather fierce-looking 
gaucho, with keen black eyes, and a heavy black beard. 
He seemed suspicious of me — a very unusual thing in a 
native’s house, and asked me a great many searching 
questions; and finally, still with some reluctance in his 
manner, he invited me into the kitchen. There I found a 
big fire blazing merrily on the raised clay hearth in the 
centre of the large room, and seated near it an old grey- 
haired woman, a middle-aged, tall, dark-skinned dame in a 
purple di’ess — my host’s wife; a pale, pretty young woman, 
about sixteen years old, and a little girl. Wlien 1 sat 
down my host began once more questioning me ; but he 
apologised for doing so, saying that my arrival on foot 
seemed a very extraordinary circumstance, I told them 
how I had lost my horse, saddle, and poncho in the wood, 
and then related my encounter with the bull, ''Fhej 
listened to it all with very grave faces, but I am sure 
it was as good as a comedy to them, Don Sinforiano 
Alday, the owner of the place and my (piestioner, made 
me take off my coat to exhibit the bruises the bull’s hoofs 
had inflicted on my arms and shoulders. He was anxious, 
even after that, to know something more about me, and 
so to satisfy him I gave him a brief account of some 
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of my adveBfcures in the country^ down to my arrest with 
Marcos Marco, and how that plausible gentleman had 
made his escape from the magistrate’s house. That made 
them all laugh, and the three men I had seen arrive, and 
rlio appeared to be casual visitors, became very friendly, 
frequently passing me the rum bottle with which they 
were provided. 

After sipping mate and rum for half an hour we 
settled down to discuss a plentiful supper of roast and 
boiled beef and mutton, with great basins of well- 
seasoned broth to wash it down. I consumed an amassing 
quantity of meat, as much, in fact, as any gaucho there ; 
and to eat as much as one of these men at a sitting is 
a feat for an Englishman to boast about. Supper done, 
I lit a cigar and leant back against the wall enjoying 
many delightful sensations all together — warmth, rest, 
and hunger satisfied, and the subtle fragrance of that 
friend and comforter, divine tobacco. On the further side 
of the room my host was meanwhile talking to the other 
men in low tones. Occasional glances in my direction 
seemed to show that they still harboured some suspicion 
of me, or that they had some grave matters to converse 
about unsuitable for a stranger to hear. 

At length Alday rose and addressed me. *‘Sefior, if 
you are ready to rest I will now conduct you to another 
room, where you can have some rugs and ponchos to 
make a bed with.” 

If my presence here is not inconvenient,” I returned, 

I would rather remain and smoke by the fire.” 

You see, sehor,” he said, “I have aiTanged to meet 
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some neighbours and friends^ who are coming here to 
discuss matters of importance with me. I am even now 
expecting their arrival, and the presence of a stranger 
would scarcely allow us to talk freely over our affairs.” 

“ Since you wish it, I will go to any part of the house 
you may think proper to put me in,” I returned. 

I rose, not very cheerfully, I must say, from my com^ 
fortable seat before the fire, to follow him out, when the 
tramp of galloping horses came to our ears. 

^‘Follow me this way— quick,” exclaimed my impatient 
conductor; but just as I reached the door about a dozen 
mounted men dashed up close to us and burst forth in 
a perfect storm of yells. Instantly all those who were 
in the kitchen sprang to their feet uttering loud exclama- 
tions and looking greatly excited. Then came fi-om the 
mounted men another wild outburst as they all yelled 
together, “ Viva el General Santa Cohrna — viv — a.” 

The other three men then rushed from the kitchen, 
and in excited tones began to ask if anything fresh had 
happened. Meanwhile, I was left standing at the door 
by myself. The women appeared almost as excited as 
the men, except the girl, who had glanced at me with 
shy compassion in her large, dark eyes when I had been 
roused from my seat by the fire. Taking advantage of 
the general excitement, I now repaid that kindly look 
with one of admiration. She was a quiet, bashful girl, 
her pale face crowned with a profusion of black hair; 
and while she stood there waiting, apparently uncon- 
cerned by the hubbub outside, she looked strangely 
pretty, her home-made cotton gown, of limp and scanty 
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maferial, clinging closely to her limbs so as to display 
her slender, graceful form to the best ad vantage. Presently, 
seeing me looking at her she came near, and touching my 
arm in passing told me in a whisper to go back to my 
seat by the lire. I gladly obeyed her, for my curiosity 
was now thoroughly aroused, and I wished to know the 
meaning of this outcry which had thrown these phlegm 
uiatic gauchos into such a frenxied state of excitement. 
It looked rather like a political row — but of General 
Santa Coloma I had never heard, and it seemed curious 
that a name so seldom mentioned should be the rallying 
cry of revolutionists. 

In a few minutes the men all streamed back into the 
kitchen. Then the master of the house, Alday, his face 
on fire with emotion, thrust himself into the midst of 
the crowd. 

Boys, are you mad ! he cried. ** Do you not see 
a stranger here ? What is the meaning of ail this out* 
cry if nothing new has happened?*^ 

A roar of laughter from the new-comers gi’eeted this 
outburst, after which they raised another yell of ** Viva 
Santa Coloma 

Alday became furious. Speak, madmen !’*' he shouted; 
tell me, in God’s name, what has happened — or do you 
wish to ruin everything with your imprudence.?^ 

Listen, Alday,"'’ replied one of the men, ^^and know 
how little we need fear the presence of a stranger. Santa 
Coloma, the hope of Uruguay, the saviour of his country, 
who will shortly deliver us out of the power of Colorado 
assassins and pirates— Santa Coloma has cornel He h 
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here in our midst; lie has seized on El Molino del Yi, 
and has raised the standard of revolt against the in- 
famous government of Montevideo 1 Viva Santa Cohmar 
Alday flung his hat off and, falling on his knees, re- 
mained for some moments in silent prayer, his hands 
clasped before him. The others all snatched off their hats 
and stood silent, grouped about him. Then he stood up, 
and all together joined in a viva^ which far surpassed in 
its deafening power their previous performances. 

My host now appeared to be almost beside himself 
with excitement, 

WhaV’ he cried, my General come ! Do you tell 
me that Santa Coloma has come ? O, friends, the great 
God has remembered our suffcx’ing country at last! He 
has grown weary of looking on man's injustice, the per- 
secutions, the bloodshed, the cruelties that have almost 
di’iven us mad. I cannot realise it ! Let me go to my 
General that these eyes that have watched for his coming 
may see him and rejoice. I cannot wait for daylight — 
this very night must I ride to El Molino, that I may see 
him and touch him with my hands, and know that it is 
not a dream,"” 

His words were welcomed with a shout of applause, 
and the other men all immediately announced their in- 
tention to accompany him to El Molino, a small town on 
the Yi some leagues distant. 

Some of the men now went out to catch fresh horses, 
while Alday busied himself in bringing out a store of old 
broadswords and carbines from their concealment in some 
other part of the house. The men, talking excitedly 
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together, occupied themselves in scouring and sharpening 
the rusty weapons, while the women cooked a fresh supply 
of meat for the last comers ; and in the meantime I was 
permitted to remain unnoticed by the fire, smoking peace- 



CHAPTEB XIV 


MAIDS OF FANCY: MAIDS OF yI 

T he girl I have mentioned, whose name was Monica, 
and the child, called Anita, were the only persons 
there besides myself who were not carried away by the 
warlike enthusiasm of the moment. Monica, silent, pale, 
almost apathetic, was occupied serving mate to the numer- 
ous guests ; while the child, when the shouting and ex- 
citement was at its height, appeared greatly terrilied, and 
clung to Alday’s wife, ti-emhling and crying piteously. 
No notice was taken of the poor little thing, and at 
length she crept away into a comer to conceal herself 
behind a faggot of wood. Her hiding-place was close 
to my seat, and after a little coaxing I induced her to 
leave it and come to me. She was a most forlorn little 
thing, with a white, thin face and large, dark, pathetic 
eyes. Her mean little cotton frock only reached to her 
knees, and her little legs and feet were bare. Her age 
was seven or eight ; she was an orphan, and Alday’s wife, 
having no children of her own, was bringing her up, or 
rather permitting her to grow up under her roof, I drew 
her to me, and tried to soothe her tremors and get her 
to talk. Little by little she gained confidence, and began 
to reply to my c|uestions ; then I learnt that she was a 
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little shepherdess, although so young, and spent most of 
the time every day in following the flock about on her 
pony. Her pony and the girl Monica, who was some 
relation— cousin, the child called her — were the two 
beings she seemed to have the greatest affection for« 

And when you slip off, how do you get on again ? I 
asked. 

Little pony is tame, and I never fall off,’’'’ she said. 

Sometimes I get off, then I climb on again.’” 

And what do you do all day long — talk and play ?*” 

I talk to my doll ; I take it on the pony when I go 
with the sheep.’’*’ 

Is your doll very pretty, Anita ? 

No answer. 

« Will you let me see your doll, Anita ? I know I shall 
like your doll, because I like you.’” 

She gave me an anxious look. Evidently doll was a 
very precious being and had not met with proper appreci- 
ation. After a little nervous fidgeting she left me and 
crept out of the room ; then presently she came back, 
apparently trying to screen something from the vulgar 
gaze in her scanty little dress. It was her wonderful 
doll — -the dear companion of her rambles and rides. 
With fear and tremlJing she allowed me to take it into 
my hands. It was, or consiwsted of, the fore-foot of a 
sheep, cut off at the knee ; on the top of the knee part 
a little wooden ball wrapped in a white rag represented 
the head, and it was dressed in a piece of red flannel — a 
satyr-like doll with one hairy leg and a cloven foot. I 
praised its pleasing countenance, its pretty gown and 
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dainty little boots ; and all I said sounded very precious 
to Anita, filling her with emotions of the liveliest 
pleasure. 

And do you never play with the dogs and eats and 
little lambs ? I asked. 

Not with the dogs and cats. When I see a very little 
lamb asleep, I get down and go softly, softly and catch it. 
It tries to get away ; then I put my finger in its mouth, 
and it sucks, and sucks ; then it runs away.” 

And what do you like best to eat 

Sugar. When uncle buys sugar, aunt gives me a 
lump. I make doll eat some, and bite oil* one small piece 
and put it in pony*’s mouth.” 

Which would you rather have, Anita — a great many 
lumps of sugar, or a beautiful string of beads, or a little 
girl to play with ? ” 

This question was rather too much for her neglected 
little brain, which had fed itself with such simple fare; 
so I was obliged to put it in various ways, and at last, 
when she understood that only one of the three things 
could be chosen, she decided in favour of a little girl to 
play with. 

Then I asked her if she liked to hear stories ; this also 
puzzled her, and after some cross-questioning I discovered 
that she had never heard a story, and did not know what 
it meant. 

Listen, Anita, and I will tell you a story,” I saidL 
Have you seen the white mist over the Yf in the morn- 
ing — a light white mist that flies away when the sun gets 
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Yes, she often saw the white mist in the morning, she 
told me. 

Then I will tell you a story about the white mist and 
a little girl named Alma. 

Little Alma lived close to the river Yi, but far, fax 
from here, beyond the trees and beyond the blue hills, 
for the Yi is a very long river. She lived with her 
grandmother and with six uncles, all big tall men with 
long beards ; and they always talked about wars, and 
cattle, and horse-racing, and a great many other import- 
ant things that Alma could not understand. There was 
no one to talk to Alma and for Alma to talk to or to 
play with. And when she went out of the house where 
all the big people were talking, she heard the cocks 
crowing, the dogs barking, the birds singing, the sheep 
bleating, and the trees rustling their leaves over her 
head, and she could not understand one word of all they 
said. At last, having no one to play with or talk to, 
she sat down and began to cry. Now, it happened that 
near the spot where she sat there was an old black 
woman wearing a red shawl, who was gathering sticks 
for the fire, and she asked Alma why she cried. 

‘ Because I have no one to talk to and play with,'* 
said Alma. Then the old black woman drew a long brass 
pin out of her shawl and pricked Alma'*s tongue with it, 
for she made Alma hold it out to be pricked. 

a < the old woman, ^ you can go and play and 

talk with the dogs, cats, birds, and trees, for you will 
understand all they say, and they will understand ail yon 
say.’ 
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^Alma was very glad, aBd ran home ns fast as she 
could to talk to the cat. 

« 6 Come^ cat, let us talk and play together,’ she said. 

‘ Oh no,’ said the cat. ^ I am very busy watching a 
little bird, so you must go away and play with little 
Niebla down by the river.’ 

Then the cat ran away among the weeds and left her. 
The dogs also refused to play when slie went to them ; for 
they had to watch the house and bark at strangers. Then 
they also told her to go and play with little Niebla down 
by the river. Then Alma ran out and caught a little 
duckling, a soft little thing that looked like a ball of 
yellow cotton, and said — 

‘ Now, little duck, let us talk and play.’ 

But the duckling only struggled to get away and 
screamed, ‘ Oh, maniraa, mamma, come and take me away 
from Alma ! ’ 

Then the old duck came rushing up, and said — 

^ Alma, let my child alone : and if you want to play, 
go and play with Niebla down by the river. A nice thing 
to catch my duekie in your hands — what next, I wonder ! ’ 
So she let the duckling go, and at last she said, ^ Yes, 
I will go and play with Niebla down by the river.’ 

She waited till she saw the white mist, and then ran 
all the way to the Yi, and stood still on the green bank 
dose by the water with the white mist all round her. 
By-and-by she saw a beautiful little child come flying 
towards her in the white mist The child came and stood 
on the green bank and looked at Alma, Very, very 
pretty she was ; and she wore a white dress— whiter than 
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milk, whiter than foam, and all embroidered with purple 
flowers ; she had also white silk stockings and scarlet 
shoes, bright as scarlet verbenas. Her hair was long and 
floify, and shone like gold, and round her neck she had 
a string of big gold beads. Then Alma said, ^Oh, 
beautiful little girl, what is your name ? ’ to which the 
little girl answered — 

^hiiebla.’ 

a c Will you talk to me and play with me said Alma, 
a 4 01^ j Niebla, ^ how can I play with a little 

girl dressed as you are and with bare feet ? ’ 

“ For you know poor Alma only wore a little old frock 
that came down to her knees, and she had no shoes and 
stockings on. Then little Niebla rose up and floated 
away, away from the bank and down the river, and at 
last, when she was quite out of sight in the white mist, 
Alma began to cry. When it got very hot she went and 
sat down, still crying, under the trees ; there were two 
very big willow trees growing near the river. By-and-by 
the leaves rustled in the wind and the trees began talking 
to each other, and Alma understood everything they said. 
^ Is it going to rain, do you think ? ’ said one tree. 

“ Yes, I think it will — some day,’ said the other. 

** There are no clouds,’ said the first tree. 

“ "^No, there are no clouds to-day, but there were some 
the day before yesterday,’ said the other. 

Have you got any nests in your branches?’ said tiie 
first tree. 

Yes, one,’ said the other. ‘ It was made by a little 
yellow bhd, and there are five speckled eggs in it’ 
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Then the first tree said, ^ There is little Alma sitting 
in our shade; do you know why she is crying, neigh- 
bour?** 

^^The other tree answered, * Yes, it is because she has 
no one to play with. Little Niebla by the river refused 
to play with her because she is not beautifully dressed.’ 

‘^Then the first tree said, ^ Ah, she ought to go and 
ask the fox for some pretty clothes to wear. The fox 
always keeps a great store of pretty things in her hole.’ 

“ Alma had listened to every word of this conversation. 
She remembered that a fox lived on the hillside not far 
off*; for she had often seen it sitting in the sunshine with 
its little ones playing round it and pulling their mother’s 
tail in fun. So Alma got up and ran till she found the 
hole, and putting her head down it she cried out, Fox ! 
Fox ! ’ But the fox seemed cross and only answered with- 
out coming out, ‘ Go away, Alma, and talk to little 
Niebla. I am busy getting dinner for my children and 
have no time to talk to you now.’ 

‘‘ Then Alma cried, ‘ Oh, Fox, Niebla will not play with 
me because I have no pretty things to wear. Oh, Fox, 
will you give me a nice dress and shoes and stockings and 
a string of beads ? ’ 

After a little while the fox came out of its hole with 
a big bundle done up in a red cotton handkerchief, and 
mid, * Here are the things, Alma, and I hope they will fit 
you. But you know, Alma, you really ought not to come 
at this time of day, for I am very busy just now cooking 
the dinner — an armadillo roasted and a couple of part- 
ridges stewed with rice, and a little omelette of turkeys’ 
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eggs. I mean plovers’ eggs, of course; I never toucli 
turkeys’ eggs.’ 

“ Alma said she was very sorry to give so much trouble, 
never mind,’ said the fox. '^How is your 
grandmother ? ’ 

She is very well, thank you,’ said Alma, ^ but she has 
a bad headache.’ 

“‘lam very sorry to hear it,’ said the fox. ‘ Tell her 
to stick two fresh dock leaves on her temples, and to 
drink a little weak tea made of knot-grass, and on no 
account to go out in the hot sun. I should like to go and 
see her, only 1 do not like the dogs being always about 
the house. Give her my best respects. And now run 
home, Alma, and try on the things, and when you are 
passing this way you can bring me back the handker- 
chief, as I always tie my face up in it when I have the 
toothache.’ 

“ Alma thanked the fox very much and ran home as fast 
as she could, and when the bundle was opened she found 
in it a beautiful white dress, embroidered with purple 
flowers, a pair of scarlet shoes, silk stockings, and a string 
of great golden beads. They all fitted her very well ; 
and next day when the white mist was on the Yi she 
dressed herself in her beautiful clothes and went down to 
the river. By-and-by little Niebla came flying along, and 
when she saw Alma she came and kissed her and took her 
by the hand. All the morning they played and talked 
together, gathering flowers and running races over the 
green sward ; and at last Niebla bade her good-bye and 
flew away, for all the white mist was floating off down the 
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river. But every day after that Alma found her little 
companion by the Yi, and was very happy, for now she 
had someone to talk to and to play with.*” 

After I had finished the story Anita continued gazing 
into my face with an absorbed expression in her large 
wistful eyes. She seemed half scared, half delighted at 
what she had heard ; but presently, before the little thing 
had said a word, Monica, who had been directing shy and 
wondering glances towards us for some time, came, and 
taking her by the hand led her away to bed. 

I was getting sleepy then, and as the clatter of talk 
and warlike preparation showed no signs of abating, I was 
glad to be shown into another room, where some sheep- 
skins, rugs, and a couple of ponchos were given to me for 
a bed. 

During the night all the men took their departure, for 
in the morning, when I went into the kitchen, I only 
found the old woman and Alday’^s wife sipping bitter mate. 
The child, they informed me, had disappeared from the 
house an hour before, and Monica had gone out to look 
for her, Alday‘*s wife was highly indignant at the little 
one’s escapade, for it was high time for Anita to go out 
with the flock. After taking mate J went out, and 
looking towards the Yi veiled in a silvery mist, I spied 
Monica leading the culprit home by the hand, and went 
to meet them. Poor little Anita! her face stained with 
tears, her little legs and feet covered with clay and 
scratched by sharp reeds in fifty places, her dress soaking 
wet with the heavy mist, looked a most pitiful object. 
Where did you find her?” I asked the girl, beginning 
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to fear that I had been the iiidirect cause of ilie poor 
chilTs misfortunes* 

by the river looking for little Niebla. I knei? 
she would be there when I missed her this morning,'’ 

^^How did you know that?^ I asked. ^^Yoii did not 
hear the story I told her.’’ 

I made her repeat it all to me last nighty” said Monica. 

After that little Anita was scolded, shaken, washed and 
dried, then fed and finally lifted on to the back of her 
pony and sent to take care of the sheep. While under- 
going this treatment she maintained a profound silence, 
her little face puckered up into an expression that boded 
tears. They were not for the public, however, and only 
after she was on the pony with the reins in her little 
mites of hands and her back towards us did she give way 
to her grief and disappointment at having failed to find 
the beautiful child of the mist. 

I was astonished to find that she had taken the fantastic 
little tale invented to amuse her as truth ; but the poor 
babe had never read books or heard stories, and the fairy 
tale had been too much for her starved little imagination. 
I remember that once on another occasion I told a pathetic 
story of a little child, lost in a great wilderness, to a girl 
about Anita’s age. and just as unaccustomed to this kind 
of mental fare. Next morning her mother informed me 
that my little listener had spent half the night sobbing 
and begging to be allowed to go and look for that lost 
child I had told her about. 

Hearing that Alday would not return till evening or 
till the following day, I asked his wife to lend or give me 
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a horse to proceed on my journey. This^ however^ she 
could not do ; then she added, very graciously, that while 
all the men were away my presence in the house would be 
a comfort to her, a man always being a great protection. 
The arrangement did not strike me as one very advan- 
tageous to myself, but as I could not journey very well to 
Montevideo on foot, I was compelled to sit still and wait 
for Alday’^s return. 

It was dull work talking to those two women in the 
kitchen. They were both great talkers, and had evidently 
come to a tacit agreement to share their one listener fairly 
between them, for first one, then the other would speak 
with a maddening monotony. Alday’s wife had six 
favourite, fine-sounding words — elements^ superior^ divuion^ 
prolongation^ jiistlfication^ and dispropotiion. One of 
these she somehow managed to drag into every sentence, 
and sometimes she succeeded in getting in two. When- 
ever this happened the achievement made her so 
proud that she would in the most deliberate cold-blooded 
way repeat the sentence again, word for word. The 
strength of the old woman lay in dates. Not an occur- 
rence did she mention, whether it refeiTed to some great 
public event or to some trivial domestic incident in her 
own rancho, without giving the year, the month, and the 
day. The duet between these two confounded barrel- 
organs, one grinding out rhetoric, the other chronology, 
went on all the morning, and often I turned to Monica, 
sitting over her sewing, in hopes of a different tune from 
her more melodious instrument, but in vain, for never a 
word dropped from those silent lips. Occasionally her 
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dark lunfiinotis eyes were raised for a moment, only to sink 
abashed again when they encountered mine. After break* 
fast I went for a walk along the river, where I spent 
several hours hunting for flowers and fossils, and amusing 
myself as best I could. There were legions of duck, coot, 
rosy spoonbills, and blac*k-necked swans disporting them- 
selves in the water, and I was very thankful that I had no 
gun with me, and so was not tempted to startle them 
with rude noises, and send any of them away to languish 
wounded amongst the reeds. At length, after having 
indulged in a good swim, I set out to walk back to the 
estancia. 

When still about a mile from the house as I walked on, 
swinging my stick and singing aloud in lightness of heart, 
I passed a clump of willow trees, and looking up saw 
Monica under them watching my approach. She was 
standing perfectly motionless, and when I caught sight 
of her cast her eyes demurely down, apparently to con- 
template her bare feet, which looked very white on the 
deep green turf. In one hand she held a cluster of stalks 
of the large, crimson autumnal lilies which had just 
begun to blossom. My singing ceased suddenly, and I 
stood for some moments gazing admiringly at the shy, 
rustic beauty. 

*^What a distance you have walked to gather lilies, 
Monica ! I said, approaching her. Will you give me 
one of your stalks?^ 

‘"^They were gathered for the Virgin, so I cannot give 
away any of these,"” she replied. If you will wait here 
under the trees I will find one to give you.’’ 
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I agreed to wait for her ; then placing the ciiister slie 
had gathered on the grass she left me. Before long she 
returned with a stalk, round, polished, slender, like a 
pipe stem, and crowned with its cluster of three splendid 
crimson flowers. 

When I had sufficiently thanked her and admired it, i 
said, What boon are you going to ask from the Virgin, 
Monica, when you offer her these ffowers — safety for your 
lover in the wars ? 

No, sehor ; I have no offering to make, and no boon 
to ask. They are for my aunt ; I offered to gather them 
for her, because — I wished to meet you here.’’ 
meet me, Monica — what for?” 
ask for a stoiy, seilor,” she replied, colouring, and 
with a shy glance at my face. 

Ah, we have had stories enough,” I said. Remember 
poor Anita running away this morning to look for a play* 
mate in the wet mist,” 

She is a child ; I am a woman.” 

‘‘^Then, Monica, you must have a lover who will be 
jealous if you listen to stories from a stranger’s lips in 
this lonely spot.” 

®^No person will ever know that I met you here,” she 
returned — so bashful, yet so persistent. 

I have forgotten all my stories,” I said. 

“ Then, sefior, I will go and find you another ramo of 
lilies while you think of one to tell me.” 

I said, “you must get no more lilies for me. 
Look, I will give you back these you gave me.” And 
saying that, I fastened them in her black hair, where by 
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contrast they looked very splendid, and gave tlie girl a 
new grace* Ah, Monica, they make yon look too pretty 

let me take them out again.*'’ 

But she would not have them taken. will leave 
you now to think of a story for me,” she said^ blushing 
and turning away. 

llien I took her hands and made her face me. Listen, 
Monica,” I said, you kiiow that these lilies are full 

of strange magic? See how crimson they are; that is 
the colour of passion, for they have been steeped in 
passion, and turn my heart to fire. If you bring me any 
more of them, Monica, I shall tell you a vstory that will 
make you tremble with fear — tremble like the willow 
leaves and turn pale as the mists over the Yi.” 

She smiled at my words ; it was like a ray of sunlight 
falling through the foliage on her face. Then, in a voice 
that was almost a whisper, she said, *‘What will the 
story be about, sefior ? Tell me, then I shall know 
whether to gather lilies for you or not.” 

It will be about a stranger meeting a sweet, pale girl 
standing under tlie trees, her dark eyes cast down, and 
red lilies in her hainl ; and how she asked him for a 
story, but he could speak to her of nothing but love, 
love, love.” 

When I finished speaking she gently withdrew hex- 
hands from mine and tunied away amongst the trees, 
doubtless to fly from me, trembling at my words, like a 
frightened young fawn from the hunter. 

So for a moment I thought. But no, there lay the 
lilies gathered for a religious purpose at my feet, and 
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there was nothing reproachful in the shy dark eyes when 
they glanced back for a moment at me; for in spite of 
those warning words she had only gone to find more ot 
those perilous crimson flowers to give me. 

Not then, while I waited tor her return with palpitating 
heart, but afterwards in calmer moments, and when Monica 
had become a pretty picture in the past, did I compose 
the following lines. I am noh so vain as to believe that 
they possess any great poetical merit, and introduce them 
principally to let the reader know how to pronounce the 
pretty name of that Oriental river, which it still keeps in 
remembrance of a vanished race. 

Standing silent, pale her face was. 

Pale and sweet to see : 

'Neath the willows waiting for me, 

Willow-iike was she. 

Smiling, blushing, trembling, bashful 
Maid of YL 

Willow-like she trembled, yet she 
Never fled from me ; 

But her dove-like eyes were downcast. 

On the grass to see 

White feet standing : white thy feet were. 

Maid of YL 

Stalks of lilies in her hands were : 

Crimson lilies three. 

Placed 1 in her braids of black hair-** 

They were bright to see ! 

Lift thy dark eyes, for I love thee, 

Maid of Yt I 
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WHEN THE TRUMPET CALLS TO BATTLE 

I N the evening AHay returned with a couple of his 
friends, and as soon as an opportunity offered, I took 
him aside and begged him to let me have a horse to con- 
tinue my journey to Montevideo. He answered evasively 
that the horse I had lost in the neighbouring forest would 
probably be recovered in the course of two or three days. 
I replied that if he would let me have a horse, the one 
I had lost, together with saddle, poncho, etc., could be 
claimed by him whenever they turned up. He then said 
that he could not very well give me a horse, with saddle 
and bridle also."’ It looked as if he wanted to keep me 
in his house for some purpose of his own, and this made 
me all the more determined to leave it immediately, in 
spite of the tender, reproachful glances which Monica 
flashed on me from under her long, drooping eyelashes. 
I told him that if I could not have a horse I would leave 
his estancia on foot. That rather put him in a corner ; 
for in this country, where horse-stealing and cheating at 
cards are looked on as venial offences, to let a man leave 
your estancia on foot is considered a very dishonour- 
able thing. He pondered over my declaration for some 
minutes, then, after conferring with his friendB, he 
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promised to provide me with all I required next day. I 
had heard nothing more about the revolution, but after 
supper Alday suddenly became very confidential, and said 
that the whole country would be up in arms in the course 
of a very few days, and that it would be highly dangerous 
for me to attempt travelling by myself to the capital. 
He expatiated on the immense prestige of General Santa 
Coloma, who had just taken up arms against the Colorado 
party then in power, and concluded by saying that my 
safest plan would be to join the rebels and accompany 
them on their march to Montevideo, w^hich would begin 
almost immediately. I replied that 1 took no interest in 
the dissensions of the Banda Oriental, and did not wish 
to compromise myself by joining a military expedition of 
any kind. He shrugged his shoulders, and renewing his 
promise of a horse next day, retired to rest. 

On rising next morning I found that the others were 
already up. The horses were standing saddled at the 
door, and Alday, pointing out a very fair-looking animal, 
informed me that ft had been saddled for me, and then 
added that he and his friends would ride one or two 
leagues with me to put me on the right road to Monte- 
video. He had suddenly become almost too kind, but in 
the simplicity of my heart I believed that he was only 
making amends for the slight inhospitality of the day 
before. 

After partaking of bitter mate I thanked my hostess, 
looked my last into Monica'^s dark, sorrowful eyes, lifted 
for one moment to mine, and kissed little Anita's pathetic 
face, by so doing filling the child with astonishment and 
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caiisiBg considerable amusement to the other members of 
the family. After we had ridden about four miles, 
keeping nearly parallel with the river, it struck me that 
we were not going in the right direction — the right one 
for me, at any rate. I therefore checked my horse and 
told my companions that i would not trouble them to 
ride with me any farther. 

^^My friend,"' said Alday, approaching me, ^^you will, 
if you leave us now, infallibly fall into the hands of some 
partida^ who, finding you without a passport, will take 
you to El Molino, or to some other centre. Though it 
would make no difference if you had a passport, for they 
would only tear it up and take you all the same. In 
these circumstances it is your safest plan to go with us to 
El Molino, where General Santa Coloma is collecting his 
forces, and you will then be able to explain your position 
to him.*” 

“ I refuse to go to El Molino,'' I said angrily, exasperated 
at his treachery. 

“You will then compel us to take you there," In 
returned. 

I had no wish to become a prisoner again so soon, and 
seeing that a bold stroke was necessary to keep my liberty, 
I suddenly reined up my horse and drew my revolver 
“ My friends," I said, “ your road lies in that direction ; 
mine in this. I wish you good morning." 

I had scarcely finished speaking before a blow of a 
heavy whip- handle descended on my arm below the elbow, 
almost breaking it, and sending me off my horse, while 
the revolver went spinning away a dozen yards. The 
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Mow had been dealt by one of Alday’s two followers who 
had just dropped a little to the rear, and the rascal 
certainly showed a marvellous quickness and dexterity in 
disabling me. 

Wild with rage and pain, I scrambled to my feet, and 
drawing my knife, threatened to stab the first man who 
approached me; and then, in unmeasured language, I 
abused Alday for his cowardice and brutality. He only 
smiled and replied that he considered my youth, and 
therefore felt no resentment against me for using such 
intemperate words. 

And now, my friend,” he continued, after picking up 
my revolver and remounting his horse, let us waste no 
more time, but hasten on to El Molino, where you can 
state your case to the General.” 

As I did not wish to be tied on to my horse and carried 
in that unpleasant and ignominious manner, I had to 
obey. Climbing into the saddle with some difficulty, we 
set out towards the village of El Molino at a swinging 
gallop. The rough motion of the horse I rode increased 
the pain in my arm till it became intolerable ; then one 
of the men mercifully bound it up in a sling, after which 
I was able to travel more comfortably, though still suffer- 
ing a great deal. 

The day was excessively warm, and we did not reach 
our destination till about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Just before entering the town we rode through a little 
army of gauchos encamped on the adjacent plain. Some 
of them were engaged cooking meat, others were 
saddling horses, while others in bodies of twenty or thirty 
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mm going tlirougli cavalry exercises^ the whole making a 
scene of wonderful animation. Very nearly all the men 
wore the ordinary gaucho costume, and those who were 
exercising carried lances, to which were attached little 
white fluttering bannerets. Passing through the encainp- 
inent, we clattered into the town, composed of about 
seventy or eighty houses of stone or mud, some thatched, 
others with tiled roofs, and every house with a large 
garden attached to it. At the official building facing the 
plaza a guard of ten men, armed with carbines, was 
stationed. We dismounted and went into the building, 
only to hear that the General had just left the to^vn, and 
was not expected back till the following day, 

Alday spoke to an officer sitting at a table in the room 
we were shown into, addressing him as Major. He was a 
thin, elderly man, with calm grey eyes and a colourless 
face, and looked like a gentleman. After hearing a few 
words from Alday, he turned to me and said courteously 
that he ’vas sorry to tell me I should have to remain 
in El Molino till the Generahs return, when I could give 
an account of myself to him. 

We do not;,'” he said in conclusion, wish to compel 
any foreigner, or any Oriental even, to join our forces ; 
but we are naturally suspicious of strangers, having 
already caught two or three spies in the neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately you are not provided with a passport, and 
it is best that the General should see you."” 

Sir officer,’’ I replied, by ill-treating and detaining 
an Englishman you are doing your cause no good.” 

He answered that he was grieved that his people had 
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found it necessary to treat me roughly, for he put it in 
that mild way. Everything, he said, short of liberating 
me, would be done to make my sojouim in El Molino 
pleasant. 

If it is necessary that the General should see me 
himself before 1 can have my liberty, pray let these men 
take me to him at once,’** I said. 

He has not yet left El Molino,"^ said an orderly 
standing in the room. He is at the end of the town 
at the Casa Blanca, and does not leave till half-past 
three."’ 

It is nearly that now,” said the officer, consulting his 
watch. Take him to the General at once, Lieutenant 
Aiday.” 

I thanked the officer, who had looked and spoken so 
ml ike a revolutionary bandit, and as soon as I had 
succeeded in clambering on to my horse we were once 
more dashing along the main street at a fast gallop. We 
drew up before a large old-looking stone house at the end 
of the town, standing some distance back from the road, 
and screened from it by a double row of tall Lombardy 
poplars. The back of the house was towards the road, 
md passing round to the front after leaving our horses at 
Ihe gate, we entered a spacious patio ^ or yai’d. Running 
along the front of the dwelling was a wide corridor, sup- 
ported by wooden pillars, painted white, while the whole 
of the patio was sha<led by an immense grape-vine. This 
was evidently one of the best houses in the place, and 
coming directly from the glaring sun and the white dusty 
road the vine-shaded patio and corridor looked delight- 
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fully cool and inviting. A gay company of twelve or fifteen 
people were gathered under the coiTidor, some sipping 
iiiat^ others sucking gra[>es ; and when we eajiie on the 
scene a young lady was just finishing a song she was 
singing. I at once singled out General Santa Coloma^ 
sitting by the young lady with the guitar— a tall, im«- 
posing man, with somewhat irregular features, and a 
bronzed, weather-beaten face. He was booted and spurred^ 
and over his uniform wore a white silk poncho with purple 
fringe. I judged from his countenance tluit he was not 
a stern or truculent man, as one expects a Caudillo — a 
leader of men — in the Banda Orientdl to be: and remem- 
bering that in a few minutes he would be leaving the 
house, I was anxious to push forward and state my case to 
him. The others, however, prevented me, for the General 
just then happened to be engaged in a vivacnous conver- 
sation with the young lady sitting by him. Whv.n I 
had once looked attentively at this girl I had eyes for 
no other face there. The type was Spanish, and I have 
never seen a more perfect face of the kind ; a wealth of 
blue-black hair shading the low broad forehead, straight 
nose, dark luminous eyes, and criinson pouting lips, bhe 
was tall, perfect in her figure as in her face, and wore 
a white dress with a deep red China rose on her bosom 
for only ornament. Standing there unnoticed at the end 
of the corridor I gazed with a kind of fascination on her, 
listening to her light rippling laughter and lively talk, 
watching her graceful gestures, her sparkling eyes and 
damask cheeks flushed with excitement. Here is a woman, 
I thought with a sigh — I felt a slight twinge at that 
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disloyal sigh — I could have worshipped. She was pressing 
the guitar on the General. 

^^You have promised to sing one song before you go.> 
and I cannot let you off,” she exclaimed. 

At length he took the instrument, protesting that his 
voice was a very bad one ; then, sweeping the strings, 
began that fine old Spanish song of love and war— 

Ouando suena la trompa guerrera. 

His voice was uncultivated and somewhat harsh, but 
there was a good deal of fire and expression in the per- 
formance, and it was rapturously applauded. 

The moment the song was over he handed her back the 
guitar, and starting up hastily, bade the company adieu* 
and turned to go. 

Coming forward, I placed myself before him and began 
to speak. 

I am pressed for time and cannot listen to you now,” 
he said quickly, scarcely glancing at me. ‘‘^You are a 

prisoner — wounded, I see; well, when I return 

Suddenly he stopped, caught hold of my wounded arm, 
and said, “ How did you get hurt ? Tell me quickly.” 

His sharp impatient manner, and the sight of twenty 
people all standing round staring at me, quite upset me, 
and I could only stammer out a few unintelligible words, 
feeling that my face was blushing scarlet to the very 
roots of my hair. 

Let me tell you, General,” said Alday, advancing. 

No, no,” said the General ; he shall speak.” 

The sight of Alday so eager to give his version of the 
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affair first restored my anger to me,* and with that came 
back the power of speech and the other faculties which 
I had lost for a moment. 

Sir General all I have to say is this^’^ I said ; I came 
to this man’s house at night, a stranger, lost, on foot, for 
my horse had been stolen from me, 1 asked him for 
shelter in the belief that at least the one virtue of hospi- 
tality still survives in this country. He, assisted by these 
two men, treacherously disabled me with a blow on my 
arm and dragged me here a prisoner.” 

M j good friend,” said the General, I am extremely 
sorry that you have been hurt through an excess of zeal 
on the part of one of my people. But I can scarcely 
regret this incident, painful as it seems, since it enables 
me to assure you that one other virtue besides hospitality 
still survives in the Banda Orientdl — I mean gratitude,” 

I do not understand you,” I said. 

«« We were companions in misfortune a very short time 
ago,” he returned, Have you forgotten the service you 
did me then?” 

I stared at him, astonished at his words; and while 
I looked into his face suddenly that scene at the magis- 
trate’s estancia, when I went with the key to let my fellow- 
traveller out of the stocks, and he jumped up and seized 
my hand, flashed on me. Still I was not quite sure, and 
half whispered tentatively, What, Marcos Marco?” 

Yes,” he returned, smiling, that was my name at that 
moment. My friends,” he continued, resting a hand on 
my shoulder, and speaking to the others, '•'I have met 
this young Englishman before. A few days ago, when 
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i was on my way hither, I was arrested at Las Cuevas in 
his company; it was by means of his assistance that 
I succeeded in making my escape. He did this good deed, 
believing at the time that he was helping a poor peasant, 
and not expecting any return.” 

I might have reminded him that only after he had 
given me a solemn assurance that he did not intend at- 
tempting to make his escajie, did I consent to get his legs 
out of the stocks. However, as he thought proper to 
forget that part of the affair I was not going to recall it 
to him. 

There were many surprised exclamations from the by- 
standers, and glancing at that beautiful girl, who was 
standing near with the others, I found her dark eyes fixed 
on my face with an expression of tenderness and sympathy 
in them that sent the blood rushing to my heart. 

^^They have hurt you badly, I fear,” said the General, 
addressing me again. ‘^To continue your journey now 
would be imprudent. Let me beg of you to remain where 
you are, in this house, till your arm is better.” Then, 
turning to the young lady, he said, Dolores, will you 
and your mother take charge of my young friend till 
I return, and see that his injured arm is attended to?’^ 
My General, you will make us happy by leaving Mm 
in our care,” she replied, with a bright smile. 

He then introduced me as Don Ricardo simply, for he 
did not know my surname, to the lovely sehorita — 'Dolores 
Zelaya ; after which he again bade us adieu and hurried 
away. 

When he had gone Ahlay uc|\uiiced, hat in hand, and 
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gave toe back my revolver, which I had forgotten all 
about. I took it with my left hand, and put it in my 
pocket. He then apologised for having treated me roughly 
— the Major had taught him that word — but without the 
faintest trace of servility in his speech or manner; and 
after that he offered me his hand. 

“ Which will you have,” I said, “ the hand you have 
injured or the left hand ? ” 

He immediately dropped his own hand to his side, then 
bowing, said he would wait till I had recovered the use of 
my right hand. Turning to go, he added with a smile 
that he hoped the injury would soon heal, so that I would 
be able to wield a sword in my friend Santa Coloma’s 
cause. 

His manner, I thought, was a little too independent. 
“ Pray take back your horse now,” I said, “ as I have no 
further use for it, and accept my thanks for coudu<'ting 
me thus far on my journey.” 

“Do not mention it,” he replied, with a dignified wave 
of his hand, “ I am pleased to have been able to render 
you this small service.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


ROMANCE OF THE WHITE FLOWER 

\'%T HEN Alday had left us, the charming seilorita, in 
^ » whose care I w-as well pleased to find myself, led me 
into a cool spacious room, dimly lighted, scantily furnished^ 
and with a floor of red tiles. It was a great relief to 
drop into a sofa there, for I now felt fatigued and suffered 
great pain from my arm. In a few moments I had the 
senorita, her mother, Dofia Mercedes, and an old serving- 
woman all round me. Gently drawing off“ my coat, they 
subjected my wounded arm to a minute examination ; 
their compassionate finger-tips — those of the lovely Dolores 
especially — feeling like a soft cooling rain on the swollen 
inflamed part, which had become quite purple. 

^‘Ah, how barbarous of them to hurt you like that! a 
friend, too, of our General ! ” exclaimed my beautiful 
nurse; which made me think that I had involuntarily 
become associated with the right political party in the 
state. 

They rubbed the arm with sweet oil ; while the old 
servant brought in a bundle of rue from the garden, 
which being bruised in a mortar, filled tlie room with a 
fresh aromatic smell. With this fragrant herb she made 
a cooling catapkssm. Having dressed my arm they placed 

isa 
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il in a slings tlien in place of my coat a liglit Indian 
poncho was brought for me to wear. 

I think you are feverish,’’ said Doiia Mercedes^ feeling 
my pulse. “ We most send for the doctor— we have a 
doctor in our little town, a very skilful man.” 

have little faith in doctors, seilora,” I said, ^^hut 
great faith in women and grapes. If you will give me 
a cluster from your vine to refresh my blood I promise to 
be well very soon.” 

Dolores laughed lightly and left the room, only to 
return in a few minutes with a dish full of ripe purple 
clusters. They were delicious and did seem to allay the 
fever I felt, which had probably been aiused as mucli 
by angiy passions as by the blow I had received. 

While I reclined luxuriously, sucking my grapes, the 
two ladies sat on eac^h side of me, ostensibly fanning them- 
selves, but only, I think, trying to make the air cooler for 
me. Very cool and pleasant they made it, certainly, but 
the gentle attentions of Dolores %vere at the same time 
such as might well create a subtler kind of fever in a 
man’s veins — a malady not to be cui'ed by fruit, fans, 
or phlebotomy. 

« Who would not suffer blows for such compensation as 
this ! ” I said. 

^^^^Do not say such a thing!” exclaimed the seftorita, 
with wonderful animation. ^**Have you not rendered a 
great service to our dear General— to our beloved country ! 
If we had it in our power to give you everything your 
heart might desire it would be nothing, nothing. We 
must be your debtors for ever.” 
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I smiled at her extravagant words^ but they were very 
sweet to hear, none the less. 

Your ardent love of yom* countiy is a beautiful senti- 
ment,^ I remarked somewhat indiscreetly, but is General 
Santa Coloma so necessary to its welfare ? 

She looked offended and did not reply. Y^ou are a 
stranger in our country, sehor, and do not quite under- 
stand these things, said the mother gently. ‘‘Dolores 
must not forget that. You know nothing of the cruel 
wars we have seen and how our enemies have conquered 
only by bringing in the foreigner to their aid. Ah, 
senor, the bloodshed, the proscriptions, the infamies 
which they have brought on this land ! But there is one 
man they have never yet succeeded in crushing : always 
from boyhood he has been foremost in the fight, defying 
their bullets, and not to be corrupted by tlicir Brazilian 
gold. Is it strange that he is so much to us, who have 
lost all our relations, and have suffered many persecutions, 
being deprived almost of the means of sub^isienee that 
hirelings and traitors might be enriched with our property ? 
To us in this house he is even more than to others. He 
was my husband's friend and companion in arms. lie has 
done us a thousand favours, and if he ever succeeds in 
overthrowing this infamous government he will restore to 
us all the property we have lost. But ai de wf, I cannot 
see deliverance yet." 

“Mamita, do not say such a thing!’' exclaimed hes 
daughter. “ Do you begin to despair now when there is 
most reason to hope ? " 

Child, what can he do with this handful of ill-armed 
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ifiien returned the mother sadly. lie has bravely 
faised the standard, but the people do not flock to it. 
Ah, when thi>. revolt is crushed, like so many others, we 
poor women will only have to lainent for more friends 
slain and fresh persecutions.'” And here she covered hei 
eyes with tier handkerchief. 

Dolores tossed her head back and made a sudden 
gesture of inipatienc'e. 

Do you then expect to see a great army formed 
before the ink is dry on the GeneraFs piO'‘lamation ? 
When Santa Coloma was a fugitive without a follower 
you hoped ; now when he is with us, and actually pre- 
paring for a march on the capital, you begin to lose heart 
— I cannot understand it ! 

Dona Mercedes rose without replying, and left the 
room. The lovely enthusiast dropped her head on her 
hand, and remained silent, taking no notice of me, a 
cloud of sorrow on her countenance. 

Sehorita,"'’ I said, ‘Mt is not necessary for you to 
remain longer here. Only tell me before going that you 
forgive me, for it makes me very unhappy to think that 
I have offended you.” 

She turned to me with a very bright smile and gave 
me her hand. 

^^Ah, it is for you to forgive me for hastily taking 
offence at a light word,” she said I must not allow 
anything you say in future to spoil my gratitude. Do 
you know I think you are one of those who like to laugh 
at most things, sefior— no, let me mil you Richard, and 
you slmll call me Dolores, for we must remain friends 
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always* Let us make a compact, then it will be 
possible for us to quarrel. You shall be free to doobt* 
question, laugh at everything, except one thing only— 
my faith in Santa Coloma.*” 

^^Yes, I will gladly make that agreement,’’^ I replied, 
^^It will be a new kind of paradise, and of the fruit of 
every tree I may eat except of this tree only,” 

She laughed gaily. 

will now leave you,” she said, You are suffering 
pain, and are very tired. Perhaps you will be able to 
sleep,” While speaking she brought a second cushion 
for my head, then left me, and before long 1 fell into a 
refreshing doze. 

I spent three days of enforced idleness at the Casa 
Blanca, as the house was called, before Santa Colorna 
returned, and after the rough experience I had under- 
gone, during which I had subsisted on a flesh diet un- 
tempered by bread or vegetables, they were indeed like 
days spent in paradise to me. Then the General came 
back. I was sitting alone in the garden when he arrived 
and coming out to me he greeted me warmly. 

I greatly feared from my previous experience of your 
impatience under restraint that you miglit have left us^” 
he said kindly. 

could not do that very well yet without a horse to 
ride on,” I returned. 

Well, I came here just now to say I wish to present 
you with a horse and saddle. The horse is standing at 
the gate now, I believe ; but if you are only waiting for 
a horse to leave us I shall have to regret making you ‘this 
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present Do not be in a hurry; you have yet many 
years to live in which to accomplish all you wish to do^ 
and let us have the pleasure of your company a few days 
longer. Dona Mercedes and her daughter desire nothing 
better than to keep you with them.’’ 

I promised him not to run away immediately, a promise 
which was not hard to make; then we went to inspect 
my horse, which proved to be a very fine bay, saddled 
with a dashing native recado. 

Come with me and try him,” he said. I am going 
to ride out to the Cerro Solo.” 

The ride proved an extremely pleasant one, as I had 
not mounted a horse for some days, and had been longing 
to spice my idle hours with a little exhilarating motion. 
We went at a swinging gallop over the grassy plain, the 
General all the time discoursing freely of his plans and 
of the brilliant prospects awaiting all those timely wise 
individuals who should elect to link their fortunes with 
his at this early stage of the campaign. 

The Cerro, three leagues distant from the village of 
El Molino, was a high conical hill standing quite alone 
and overlooking the country for a vast distance around. 
A few well-mounted men were stationed on the summit^ 
keeping watch ; and after talking with them for a while 
the General led me to a spot a hundred yards away, 
where there was a large mound of sand and stone, up 
which we made our horses climb with some difficulty. 
While we stood here he pointed out the conspicuous 
objects on the surface of the surrounding country, telling 
me the names of the estancias, rivers, distant hills, and 
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other things. The whole country about us seemed very 
familiar to him. He ceased speaking at length, but 
continued gazing over the wide sunlit prospect with a 
strange far-off look on his face. Suddenly dropping the 
reins on the neck of his horse, he stretched out lii.s arms 
towards the south and began to murmur words which I 
could not catch, while an expression of mingled fury and 
exultation transformed his kice. It passed away as sud- 
denly as it came. Then he dismounted, and stooping till 
his knee touched the ground he kissed the rock Ijclore 
him, after which he sat down and quietly invited me to 
do the same. Returning to the subject he had talked 
about during our ride, he began openly pressing me to 
join him in his march to Montevideo, wiiich, he said, 
would begin almost immediately, and would infallibly 
result in a victory, alter which he would reward me for 
the incalculable service I had rendered him in assisting 
him to escape from the tJuez of Las Cuevas. These 
tempting offers, which would have fired my brain in other 
circumstances — the single state, I mean— I felt compelled 
to decline, though I did not state my real reasons for 
doing so. He shrugged his shoulders in the eloc|uent 
Oriental fashion, remarking that it would not surprise 
him if I altered my resolution in a few days* 

Never ! I mentally ejaculated. 

Then he recalled our first meeting again, spoke of 
Margarita, that marvellously beautilul child, asking if I 
had not thought it strange so fair a flower as that should 
have sprung from the homely stalk of a sweet potato? 
I answered that I had been surprised at first, but LmI 
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ceased to believe that she was a child of Batata's^ or of 
any of his kin. He then offered to tell me Ilargarita^s 
history; and I was not surprised to hear that he knew it 
I owe you this,’’ he said, ‘‘ in expiation of the some- 
what offensive remarks I addressed to you that day in 
reference to the girl. But you must remember that I was 
then only Marcos Marc<>, a peasant, and having some 
slight knowledge of acting it was only natural that iny 
speech should be, as you find it in inir common people, 
somewhat dry and ironical. 

“ Many years ago there lived in this country one Basilio 
de la Barca, a person of so noble a figure and countenance 
that to all those who beheld him he l)ecaine the type of 
perfect beauty, so that a ‘ Basilio de la Barc^’ came to !>c 
a proverbial expression in Montevidean society when any- 
one surpassingly handsome was spoken of. I’hough he 
had a gay, light-hearted disposition and loved social 
pleasures, he was not spoilt by the admiration his beauty 
excited. Simple-minded and modest he renmined always ; 
though perhaps not capable of any very strong passion, 
for though he won, without seeking it, the hearts of many 
fair women, he did not marry. He might have married 
some rich woman to improve his position had he been wso 
minded, but in this, as in everything else in his lifcj 
Basilio appeared to be incapable of doing anything to 
advance his own fortunes. The de la Barcas had once 
possessed great wealth in land in the country, and, I have 
heard, descended from an ancient noble family of Spain 
During the long, disastrous wars this country has suffered, 
when it was conquered in turn by England, Fui’tugal, 
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Spaiii^ Brazil, and the Argentines, the family became 
impoverished and at last appeared to be dying out. The 
last of the de la Barcas was Basilic, and the evil destiny 
which had pursued all of that name for so many genera- 
tions did not spare him. His whole life was a series of 
calamities. When young he entered the army, but in his 
first engagement he received a terrible wound which dis- 
abled him for life and compelled him to abandon the 
military career. After that he embarked all his little 
fortune in commerce and was ruined by a dishonest 
partner. At length when he had been reduced to great 
poverty, being then about forty years old, he married an 
old woman out of gratitude for the kindness she had 
shown to him; and with her he went to live on the sea-coast, 
several leagues east of Cabo Santa Maria. Jiere in a 
small rancho in a lonely spot called Barranca del Pere- 
grine, and with only a few sheep and cows to suBsist on, 
he spent the remainder of his life. His wife, though old, 
bore him one child, a daughter, named Transita. They 
taught her nothing; for in all respects they lived like 
peasants and had forgotten the use of books. The situa- 
tion was also wild and solitary, and they very seldom saw 
a strange face. Transita spent her childhood in rambling 
over the dunes on that lonely coast, with only wild flowers, 
birds, and the ocean waves for playmates. One clay, her 
age being then about eleven, she was at her usual 
pastimes, her golden hair blowing in the wind, her short 
dress and bai'e legs wet with the spray, chiising the waves 
as they retired, or flying with merry shouts from them at 
thev hurried back towards the shore, flinging a cloud of 
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foam over fier retreating form, when a youths a boy of 
fifteen, rode up and saw her there. He was hunting 
ostriches, when, losing sight of his companions, and find- 
ing himself near the ocean, he rode down to tlie shore to 
watch the tide coming in. 

®^Yes, I was that boy, Richard — you are quick in 
making conclusions.’’ This he said not in reply to any 
remark ! had made, but to my thoughts, which he fre- 
quently guessed very aptly. 

*‘Tlie impression this exquisite child made on me it 
would be impossible to convey in words, I had lived 
much in the capital, had been educated in our best college, 
and was accustomed to associate with pretty women. I 
had also crossed the water and had seen all that was most 
worthy of admiration in the Argentine cities. And re- 
member, that with us a youth of fifteen already knows 
something of life. This child, playing with the waves, 
was like nothing 1 had seen before. I regarded her not 
as a mere human creature ; she seemed more like some 
being from 1 know not what far-off celestial region who 
had strayed to earth, just as a bird of white and azure 
plumage and unknown to our woods, sometimes appears, 
blown hither from a distant tropical country or island, 
filling those who see it with wonder and delight. 
Imagine, if you can, Margarita with her shining hair 
loose to the winds, swift and graceful in her motions as 
the waves she plays with, her sapphire eyes sparkling like 
sunlight on the waters, the tender tints of the sea-shell 
in her ever-changing countenance, with a laughter that 
seems to echo the wild melody of the sandpiper’s note. 
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Margajita iia^ inherited the fonii, not the spirit, of the 
child Transita. She is an ex(|uisite statue endowed with 
life. Transita, with lines equally graceful and colours 
just as perfect, had caught the spirit oi' the wind and 
sunshine and was all freedom, motion, hre — a being half 
human, half angelic. I saw her only to love her ; nor 
was it a common passion she inspired in me. I worshipped 
her, and longed to wear her on my bosom ; but I shrank 
then ant! for a long time after fnirn breathing the hot 
breath of love on so tender and heavenly a blossom. I 
went to her parents and opened my heart to them. My 
family being well known to Basilio, I obtained his consent 
to visit their lonely rancho whenever I could ; and 1, on 
my part, promised not to speak of love to Transita, till 
her sixteenth year. Three years after I had found 
Transita, I was ordered to a distant part of iiie countryj 
for I was already in the army then, and fearing that 
it would not be possible for me to visit them for a long 
time, I persuaded Basilio to let me speak to ins daughter, 
who was now fourteen. She had by this time gi*own 
extremely fond of me, and she always looked forward 
with delight to my visits, when we would spend days 
together rambling along the shore, or seated on some 
cliff overlooking the sea, talking of the simple things slic 
knew, and of that wondeiiul, far-away city life of which 
she was never tired of hearing. When I opened my 
heart to her she was at lirst frightened at these new 
strange emotions I spoke of. Soon, however, I was made 
nappy by seeing her fear grow less. In one day slie 
ceased to be a child ; tlie rich blood mantled her cheeks 
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to leave her the next moment pale and tremnlons ; her 
tender lipN were toying with the rim of the hcaie jed ciip^ 
Before I left her she had promised me her harnh and at 
parting even clung to me, with lier beautiful eyes wet 
with tears. 

Three years passed before I returned to seek tier. 
During that time I sent scores of letters to Basilio, but 
received no reply. Twice I was wounded in tight, oiice 
very seriously. I was also a pri.soner for several months. 
I made my escape at last, and returning to Montevideo 
obtained leave of absence. Then, with heart afire with 
sweet anticipations, I sought that lonely sea-coast once 
more, only to find the weeds growing on the spot where 
Basiiio‘’s rancho had stood. In the neighbourhood I learnt 
that he had died two years before, and that after Ids 
death the widow had returned to Montevideo with 
Transita. After long incjuiry in that city I discovered 
that she had not long survived her husband, and that 
a foreign sehora had taken Transita away, no one knew 
whither. Her loss cast a great shadow on my life. 
Poignant grief cannot endure for ever, nor for very long ; 
only tlie memory of grief endures. To this memory, 
which cannot fade, it is perhaps due that in one respect 
at least I am not like other men. I feel that I am 
incapable of passion for any woman. No, not if a new 
Lucrezia Borgia were to come my w^ay, scattering the 
Bery seeds of adoration upon all men, could they blossom 
to love in this arid heart. Since 1 lost Transita I have 
had one thought, one love, one religion, uiid it is all told 
in one word—Fa^hi. 
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« Years passed. I was captain in General Oribe'^s arinj 
at the siege of my own city. One day a lad was captured 
in our lines, and came very near being put to death as a 
spy. He had come out from Montevideo, and was looking 
for me. He had been sent, he said, by Transita de la 
Barca, who was lying ill in the town, and desired to speak 
to me before she died. I asked and obtained permission 
from our General, who had a strong personal friendship 
for me, to penetrate into the town. This was, of course, 
dangerous, and more so for me, perhaps, than it would 
have been for many of my brother officers, for I was very 
well kno^vn to the besieged. I succeeded, however, by 
persuading the officers of a French sloop of war stationed 
in the harbour to assist me. These foreigners at that 
time had friendly relations with the officers of both 
armies, and three of them had at one time visited our 
General to ask him to let them hunt ostriches in the 
interior. He passed them on to me, and taking them to 
my own estancia, I entertained them and hunted with 
them for several days. For this hospitality they had 
expressed themselves very grateful, inviting me repeatedly 
to visit them on board, and also saying that they would 
gladly do me any personal service in the town, which they 
visited constantly. I love not the French, believing them 
to be the most vain and egotistical, consequently the 
least chivalrous, of mankind ; but these officers were in 
my debt, and I resolved to ask them to help me. Under 
cover of night I went on board their ship ; I told them 
my story, and asked them to take me on shore with them 
disguised as one of themselves. With some difficulty 
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they consented, and I was thus enabled next day to be iti 
Montevideo and with my long-lost Transita. I foimci 
her lying on her bed, emaciated and white as death, in 
the last stage of some fatal pulmonary complaint. On 
the bed with her was a child between two and three years 
old, exceedingly beautiful like her mother, for one glance 
was sufficient to tell me it was Transita’s child. Over- 
come with grief at finding her in this pitiful condition, I 
could only kneel at her side pouring out the last tender 
tears that have fallen from these eyes. We Orientals are 
not tearless men, and I have wept since then, but only 
with rage and hatred. My last tears of tenderness were 
shed over unhappy, dying Transita. 

“Briefly she told me her story. No letter from me 
had ever reached Basilio; it was supposed that I had 
fallen in battle, or that my heart had changed. When 
her mother lay dying in Montevideo she was visited by a 
wealthy Argentine lady named Romero, who had heard 
of Transita’s singular beauty, and wished to see her 
merely out of curiosity. She was so charmed with the 
girl that she offered to take her and biing her up as 
her own daughter. To this the mother, who was reduced 
to the greatest poverty and was dying, consented gladly. 
Transita was in this way taken to Buenos Ayres, where 
she had masters to instruct her, and lived in great 
splendour. The novelty of this life charmed her for a 
time ; the pleasures of a large city, and the universal 
admiration her beauty excited, occupied her mind and 
made her happy. When she was seventeen the Seflora 
Komero bestowed her hand on a young man of that city, 
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named Andrarla, a wealthy person. He was a fashionable 
man, a gambler, and a Sybarite, and having cmu-eived a 
violent pashiori for the girl, he succeeded in wiimiiig over 
the sefiora to aid his suit Before maiTying him Traiisita 
told him frankly that she felt incapable of great afFeetion 
for him ; lie, cared nothing for that, he only wished, like 
the animal lie was, to possess her for her beauty. Shortly 
after marrying her he took her to Europe, knowing very 
well that a man with a full purse, and whose spirit is a 
compound of swine and goat, finds life pleasanter in iWis 
than in the ihata. in i’aris Transita lived a gay, but an 
unhappy life. Her husband’s passion for her soon pa>ssed 
away, and was succeeded by neglect and insult. Alter 
three miserable years lie abandoned her altogether to live 
with another woman, and then, in bi'oken lieudh, she 
returned with her ciiild to her own country. When she 
had been several months in IMonte video she heard casually 
that I was still alive an<l in the besieging anny ; and 
anxious to imparl her last wishes to a friend, had sent for 
me. 

Could you, my friend, could any man, divine the 
nature of that dying request Transita wished to make ? 

Pointing to her child, she said, ‘ Do you not see that 
Margarita inhei'its that latal gift of beauty which won 
for me a life of splendour, with extreme bitterness of 
heart and early death ? Soon, before I die, perhaps, there 
will not be wanting some new Sefiora Romero to take 
charge of her, who will at last sell her to some rich, cruel 
man, as I was sold ; for how can her beauty remain long 
concealed? it was with very diflerent views for her that 
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I secretly left Paris and returned Lure. Dorirsf^ all f-lie 
miserable years I spent there I thought more and more of 
my childhood on that lonely coast, until, when I fell ill, 
I resolved to go back there to spend my last days on that 
beloved spot where I had been so liappy. It was iny 
intention to find some peasant tkiiuiy there who would be 
willing to take Margarita and bring her up as a peasants 
child, with no knowledge of her father's position and of 
the life men live in towns. The siege and my failing 
health made it imposvsible for me to carry out that plan. 
I must die here, dear friend, and never see Uial loiiel}/ 
coast where we have sat together so often watching the 
waves. But I think only of poor little Ma-i-ga-rita now, 
who will soon be iriotherless : will you not help me 
save her? Promise me that you will take her aw^ay to 
some distant place, where she wdll be brougiii up as a 
peasanPs child, and where her father wdll never find her, 
if you can promise me tliis, I will njsign lier to you liow, 
and face death without even the sad consolation of se(fing 
her by me to the lasi.d 

“I promise<l to <‘arry out her wishes, and also to see 
the child as often as circumstances would allow, and wImui 
she gre'w up to find her a good husband. But I would 
not depxive her of the child then. I told her that if she 
died, Margarita would be conveyed to the French ship in 
the harbour, and afterwards to me, and that I knew where 
to place her with good“ljiearted, simple peasants who loved 
me, and would ol)ey my wislies in all linings. 

She was satisfied, and I left her to make the necessary 
arrangements to carry out my plum, A few'- weeks later 
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Transita expired, and the child was brought to me. 
I then sent her to Batata’s house, where, ignorant of the 
secret of her birth, she has been brought up as her 
mother wished her to be. May she never, like the un- 
happy Transita, fail into the power of a ravening beast 
in man’s shape.” 

Amen ! ” I exclaimed. But surely, if this child will 
be entitled to a fortune some day, it will only be right 
that she should have it.” 

We do not worship gold in this country,” he replied. 

With us the poor are just as happy as the rich, their 
wants are so few, and easily satisfied. It would be too 
much to say that I love the child more than I love any- 
one else ; I think only of Transita’s wishes ; that for me 
is the only right in the matter. Had I failed to carry 
them out to the letter, then I should have suffered a 
great remorse. Possibly I may encounter Andrada some 
day, and pass my sword through his body; that would 
give me no remorse.” 

After some moments of silence he looked up and said, 

Richard, you admired and loved that beautiful girl 
when you first saw her. Listen, if you wish it you shall 
have her for a wife. She is simple-minded, ignorant of 
the world, affectionate, and where she is told to love she 
will love. Batata’s people will obey my wishes in every- 
thing.” 

I shook my head, smiling somewhat sorrowfully when 
I thought that the events of the last few days had already 
half obliterated Margarita’s fair image from my mind. 
This unexpected proposition had, moreover, forced on me, 
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with a startling suddenness, the fact that by once per* 
forming the act of marriage a man has for ever used up 
tlie most glorious privilege of his sex— of course, I mean 
in countries where he is only allowed to have one wife» It 
was no longer in my power to say to any woman, however 
charming I might find her, Be my wifef’ But I did not 
explain all this to the General, 

Ah, you are thinking of conditions,’’’ said he ; there 
will be none.’’’ 

^‘No, you have guessed wrong — for once,’’’ I returned. 
The girl is all you say ; I have never seen a being more 
beautiful, and I have never heard a more romantic story 
than the one you have just told me about her birth. 
I can only echo your prayer that she may not suffer as her 
mother did. In name she is not a de la Barca, and perhaps 
destiny will spare her on that account.’” 

He glanced keenly at me and smiled. Perhaps you 
are thinking more of Dolores than of Margarita just now,’' 
he said, ^‘Let me warn you of your danger there, my 
young friend. She is already promised to another.” 

Absurdly unreasonable as it may seem, I felt a jealous 
pang at that information ; but then, of course, we are mi 
reasonable beings, whatever the philosophers vsay. 

I laughed, not very gaily, I must confess, and answered 
that there was no need to warn me, as Dolores would 
never be more to me than a very dear friend. 

Even then I did not tell him that I was a nnrried 
man; for often in the Banda Oriental I did not quite 
seem to know how to mix my truth and lies, and so pre- 
ferred to hold my tongue* In this instance^ as subse({ueat 
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events proved, I held it not wisely but too well. The 
open man, with no secrets from the world, often enough 
escapes disasters which overtake your very discreet person, 
who acts on the old adage that speech was given to us to 
cxinceal our thoughts*. 



CfiAPTER XVII 


PASSION VEPSUS PATRIOTISM 

W FITI a horse to travel on, and my arm so much 
better that the sling supporting it worn 

rather for ornament tluin use, there was nothing except 
that promise not to run away iniine<liatelj to detain me 
longer in the pleasant retreat of the Casa Blanca ; nothing, 
that is, had I !)cen a man of gutta-percha or cast-iron ; 
being only a creature of clay — very impressionable clay as 
it happened — I could not persuade myself that I was 
quite well enough to start on that long ride over a dis- 
turbed country. Besides, my absence from Montevideo 
had already lasted so loiig that a lew days more could not 
make mucli difference one way or the other ; thus it came 
to pass that I still stayed on enjoying the soedely of my 
new friends, while every day, every hour in fact, I felt less 
able to endure the thought of tearing myself away from 
Dolores. 

* Much of my time was spent in the pleasant orchard 
adjoining the house. Here, growing in picturesque irregu- 
larity, were fifty or sixty old peach, nectarine, apricot, 
plum, and cherry trees, their boles double the thickness of 
a luarfs thigh ; they had never been disfigured by the 
pruner\ knife or saw, and their enormous and rough 

*75 
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bark overgrown with grey lichen gave them an appear^ 
ance of great antiquity. All about the ground^ tangled 
together in a pretty confusion, flourished many of those 
dear familiar Old World garden flowers that spring 
round the white man’s dwelling in ail temperate regions 
of the earth. Here were immemorial wallflowers, stocks 
and marigolds, tall hollyhock, gay poppy, brilliant bache- 
lor’s button ; also, half hid amongst the grass, pansy and 
forget-me-not. The larkspur, red, white, and blue, 
flaunted everywhere ; and here, too, was the unforgotten 
sweet-william, looking bright and velvety as of yore, yet, 
in spite of its brightness and stiff, green collar, still wear- 
ing the old shame-faced expression, as if it felt a little 
ashamed of its own pretty name. These flowers were not 
cultivated, but grew spontaneously from the seed they 
shed year by year on the ground, the gardener doing 
nothing for them beyond keeping the weeds down and 
bestowing a little water in hot weather. The solstitial 
heats being now over, during which European garden 
flowers cease to bloom for a season, they were again 
in gayest livery to welcome the long second spring of 
autumn, lasting from February to May. At the further 
end of this wilderness of flowers and fruit trees was an 
aloe hedge, covering a width of twenty to thirty yards 
with its enormous, disorderly, stave-like leaves. Tlifs 
hedge was like a strip of wild nature placed alongside of 
a plot of man’s improved nature; and here, like snakes 
hunted from the open, the weeds and wildings which were 
not permitted to mix with the flowers had taken refuge. 
Protected by that rude bastion of spikes, the hemlock 
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opened feathery clusters of dark leaves and whitish umbels 
wherever it could reach up to the sunshine* There also 
grew the nightshade, with other solanaceous weeds, bear- 
ing little clusters of green and purple berries, wild oats, 
fox-tail grass, and nettles. The hedge gave them shelter, 
but no moisture, so that all these weeds and grasses had a 
somewhat forlorn and starved appearance, climbing up 
with long stringy stems among the powerful aloes. The 
hedge was also rich in animal life. There dwelt mice, 
cavies, and elusive little lizards; crickets sang all day 
long under it, while in every open space the green epeiras 
spread their geometric webs. Being rich in spiders it was 
a favourite hunting-ground of those insect desperadoes, 
the mason-wasps, that flew about loudly buzzing in their 
splendid gold and scarlet uniform. There were also many 
little shy birds here, and my favourite was the wren, for 
in its appearance and its scolding, jerky, gesticulating 
ways it is precisely like our house-wren, though it has a 
richer and more powerful song than the English bird. 
On the other side of the hedge was the potrero^ or paddock, 
where a milch-cow with two or three horses were kept. 
The man-servant, whose name was Ncpomucino, presided 
over orciianl and paddock, also to some extent over the 
entire establishment. Nepomucino was a pure negro, a 
little old round-headed, blear-eyed man, about five 
feet four in height, the short, lumpy wool on his head 
quite grey ; slow in speech and movements, his old black 
or chocolate-coloured fingers all crooked, stifftjointed, and 
pointing spontaneously m different directions. I have 
never seen anything in the human subject to equal the 
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dignity of Nepoinucino, the profound gravity of his bemr« 
ing and exprehsion forcibly reminding one of an owl. 
Apparently he had come to look upon himself as the sole 
head and master of the establishment, and the sense of 
responsibility had more than steadied him. The negrine 
propensity to frequent explosions of inconsequent laughter 
was not, of course, to be expected in such a sober-minded 
person ; but he w'as, I think, a little too sedate for a black, 
for although his face would shine on warm days like 
polished ebony, it did not smile. Everyone in the house 
conspired to keep up the fiction of Nepomiicino’s import- 
ance ; they had, in fact, conspired so long and so well, 
that it had very nearly ceased to be a fiction. Everybody 
adchessed him with grave respect. Not a syllable of his 
long name was ever omitted -—what the consequences of call- 
ing him Nepo, or Cino, or Ciiiito, the affectionate diminu- 
tive, would have been 1 am unable to say, since I never 
had the courage to try the experiment. It often amused 
me to hear Dona Merce<les calling to him from the house, 
and throwing the whole emphasis on the last syllable in a 
long, piercing crescendo — ^‘Ne — ^po — mu — ci — nO' — o,’' 
Sometimes, when 1 sat in the orchard, he would come, and 
placing himself before me, discourse gravely about things 
in general, clipping his words and substituting r for 1 in 
the negro fashion, which made it hard for me to repress a 
smile. After winding up with a few appropriate moral 
reflections he would finish with the remark— For though 
I am black on the surface, sefior, my heart is white ; and 
then he would impressively lay one of his old crooked 
fingers on the pari where the physiological curiosity was 
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snppo'-^ed to be. Me cli<l not like being I obi lo perforc'. 
menial offices, preferring lo anticipate all re(|uesfcs of tiiat 
kind and do whatever was nef‘(^ss;u*Y by stealth. Sonae- 
tiines I would forget this pet'uliarily of the old black, and 
tell Iiioi that I wauled him to polish my boots. He 
would ignore the request alfogether, and talk for a few 
minutes of political matters, or on the uncertainty of all 
things mundane, and hy-and-by, glancing at iny !)oots, 
would remark iuci<1en tally that tliey retfuired |)oiishing\ 
offering somewhat ostentatiously to Imve them done h)r 
me. NoHiing would make hinj admit that lie did these 
things himself. Once I tried to «ainiise Dolores by 
mimicking his speech to her, but she <|ui<driy silenced me, 
saying that she loved N(‘pomij<dno too well to allow even 
her best friend to laugh at him. lie had been born when 
blacks were slaves in the service of lier family, haa 
carried her in his arras when she was an infant, and had 
seen all the male members of the liouse of Zelaya swept 
away in the wars of Reds and Whites ; but in the clays of 
their adversity hi.s faithful dog-like affection had never 
failed them. It was beautiful to see her manner towards 
him. If she wanted a rose for her hair or dress she wa>uW 
not pluck it herself or allow me to get it for her, but 
Nepomucitu) must he asked to get it. llien every day slie 
would find time to sit down in the garden by his side to 
tell him all the news of the village and of the country at 
large, <lis<!uss the position of affairs with him, and ask his 
advice about everything in the house. 

In doors or out 1 generally had Dolores for a com- 
panion, and I could certainly not have had a more ciiariB* 
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ing one. The civil war — though the little splutter on 
the Yl scarcely deserved that name yet — was her unfail- 
ing theme. She was never weary of singing her hero 
Santa Coloma’s praises — his dauntless courage and patience 
in defeat; his strange romantic adventures; the iniiuiiier- 
able disguises and stratagems he had resorted to when 
going about in his o’^vn country, where a price was set on 
his head ; ever labouring to infuse fresh valour into his 
beaten, disheartened followers. That the governing party 
had any right to be in power, or possessed any virtue of 
any kind, or were, in fact, anything but an incubus and 
a curse to the Banda Oriental, she would not for one 
moment admit. To her mind her country always ap- 
peared like Andromeda bound on her rock and left weep- 
ing and desolate to be a prey to the abhorred Colorado 
monster; while ever to the deliverance of this lovely 
being came her glorious Perseus, swift as the winds of 
heaven, the lightnings of terrible vengeance flashing from 
his eyes, the might of the immortals in his strong right 
arm. Often she tried to persuade me to join this romantic 
adventurer, and it was hard, very hard, to resist her ' 
eloquent appeals, and perhaps it grew harder every chiy 
as the influence ot her passionate beauty sfrengihened 
itself upon my heart. Invariably I t(M)k refuge in the 
argument that I was a foreigner, that I loved my country 
with an ardour equal to hers, and that by taking arms 
in the Banda Oriental I should at once divest myself of 
all an Englishman's rights and privileges. She scarcely 
had patience to listen to this argument, it seemed so 
trivial to her, and when she demanded oilier better 
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reasons I had none to offer. 1 dared not quote to her 
the words of sulky Achilles — 

Hie diritaut Trojans never injured me^ 

for that argonient would have sounded even weaker to 
her tiiao the former one. She had never read Homer in 
any language, of course, but she would have quickly 
made me tell tier about Achilles, and when the end came 
with miserable Hector dragged thrice round the wails of 
besi(‘ged Troy — Montevideo v^as called Modern Troy, she 
jQjew—then she would have turned my argument against 
me and bidden me go and serve the Uruguayan President 
as Achilles served Hector. Seeing me silent she would 
turn indignantly away; only for a moment, however; the 
bright smile would (|uickly return and she would exclaim, 
‘^No, no, Piiclnird, I shall not forget my promise, though 
I sometimes think you try to make me do so.*” 

It was noon : the house wms quiet, for Dona Mercedes 
had retired after breakfast to take her unfailing siesta, 
leaving us to our conversation. In that spacious, cool 
room where I had first reposed in the house, I was lying 
on the sofa smoking a cigarette. Dolores, seating herself 
near me with her guitar, sakl, ‘‘•Now let me play and 
sing you to sleep witii something very soft.’*'* But the 
more she played and sang the further was I from un- 
needed si u inter. 

‘n¥hHt, not sleeping yet, Richard!’’ she would say 
with a little laugh after each song. 

Not yet, Dolores,” I would reply, pretending to get 
drowsy. "*But mj eyes are getting heavy now. One 
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more soBf^ send me to the region of dreams. Sing 
me that sweet favourile — 

iMsile mitu4 (ioloroao momrntf) 


At length, finding that my sleepiness was all pretenfe^ 
she refused to sing any more, and presently we drifted 
onee more into the old subject. 

‘^Ah yes,’' she replied to that argument about my 
nationality, which was my only shield, I have always 
been taught to believe foreigners a cold, practical, calcu- 
lating kind of people — so different from us. You never 
seemed to me like a foreigner ; ah, Richard, why will you 
make me remember that you are not one of us! Tell 
me, dear friend, ii‘ a beautiful woman cried out to you 
to deliver her from some great misfortune or danger, 
would you stop to ask her nationality before going to her 
rescue ? ” 

‘‘•No, Dolores; you know that if you, for instance, 
were in distress or danger I would fly to your side and 
risk ray life to save you." 

‘‘ I believe you, Richard. But tell me, is it less noble 
to help a suffering people cruelly oppressed by wicked 
men who have succeeded by crimes and treachery and 
foreign aid in climbing into power? Will you tell me 
that no Englishman has drawn a sword in a cause like 
that ? Oh, friend, is not ray mother-country more beauti- 
ful and worthy to be helped than any woman ? Has not 
God given her spiritual eyes that shed tears and look for 
comfort; lips, sweeter than any woman’s lips, that cry 
bitterly every day for deliverance? Can you look on the 
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blue skies above yoo and walk on the green grass wliere 
the white and purple Bowers smile up at you and be 
deaf and blind to her beauty and to her great need F 
Oh, no, no, it is impossible ! 

^‘‘Ah, if you were a man, Dolores, wimt a flame you 
would kindle in the hearts of your countrymen ! ” 

Yes, if I were a man ! she exclaimed, starting to her 
feet ; then I should serve my country not with words 
only ; then I would strike and bleed for her — ht)w 
willingly ! Being only a weak woman, I would give my 
heart‘’s blood to win one arm to aid in the sacred caused"’ 
She stood hefoi'e me with flashing eyes, her face glowing 
with enthusiasm; then I also rose to my feet and took her 
hands in mine, for 1 was intoxicated with her loveliness 
and almost ready to throw all i‘estraints to the winds. 

Dolores, I said, are not your words extravagant ? 
Shall I test their sincerity ? Tell me, would you give even 
as much as one kiss with your sweet lips to win a strong 
arm for your country ? ” 

She turned crimson and cast her eyes down ; then, 
quickly recovering herself, answered — 

What do your words mean ? Speak plainly, Richard. 

I cannot speak plainer, Dolores. Forgive me if I have 
offended once more. Your beauty and grace and elo- 
quence have made me forget myself.*’*' 

Her hands were moist and trembling in mine, still she 
did not withdraw them. “ No, I am not offended,'’'’ she 
*etumed in a strangely low tone. “ Put me to the test, 
Richard. Do you wish me to understand clearly that for 
such a favour as that you would join us P"”* 
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“ I cannot say 5 ’’ I replied, still endeavouring to be 
prudent, though my heart was on fire and my words when 
I spoke seemed to choke me. But, Bolores, if you 
would shed your blood to win one strong arm, will you 
think it too much to bestow the favour I spoke of in the 
hope of winning an arm ? ”” 

She was silent. Then drawing her closer I touched her 
lips with mine. But who was ever satished with that one 
touch on the lips for which the heart has craved ? It was 
like contact with a strange celestial fire that instantly 
kindled my love to madness. Again and yet again I 
kissed her ; I pressed her lips till they were dry and 
burned like fire, then kissed cheek, forehead, hair, and 
casting my arms about her strained her to my breast in a 
long passionate embrace ; then the violence of the 
paroxysm was over, and with a pang I released her. She 
trembled : her face was whiter than alabaster, and 
covering it with her hands she sank down on the sofa. I 
sat down beside her and drew her head down on my 
breast, but we remained silent, only our hearts were 
beating very fast. Presently she disengaged herself, and 
without bestowing one glance on me rose and left the 
room. 

Before long I began to blame myself bitterly for this 
imprudent outburst. I dared not hope to continue longer 
on the old familiar footing. So high-spirited and sensitive 
a woman as Dolores would not easily be brought to forget 
or forgive my conduct. She had not repelled me, she had 
even tacitly consented to that one first kiss, and was 
therefore partly to blame herself ; but her extreme pallor, 
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her silence and cold oianner had plainly shown me that 
I had wounded her. My passion had overcome me^ and 1 
felt that I had comproraised myself. For that one first 
kiss 1 had all hut promised to do a certain thing, and not 
to do it now seemed very dishonourable, much as I shrank 
from joining the Blanco rebels. I had proposed the thing 
myself ; she had silently consented to the stipulation. I 
had taken my kiss and much more, and having now had 
my delirious evanescent joy, I could not endure the 
thought of meanly skulking off without paying the price. 

I went out full of trouble and paced up and down in 
the orchard for two or three hours, hoping that Dolores 
might come to me there, but I saw no more of her that 
day. At dinner Doha Mercedes was excessively affable, 
showing clearly that she was not in her daugl iter’s con- 
fidence. She informed me, simple soul ! that Dolores was 
suffering from a grievous headache claused by taking a 
glass of claret at breakfast after eating a slice of water- 
melon, an imprudence against which she did not omit to 
caution me. 

Lying awake that night — for the thought that I had 
pained and offended Dolores made it impossible for me to 
sleep— I resolved to join Santa Coloma immediately. 
That act alone would salve my conscience, and I only 
hoped that it would serve to win back the friendship and 
esteem of the woman I had learned to love too well. I 
had no sooner determined on taking this step than I began 
to see so many advantages in it that it seetned strange I 
had not taken it before ; but we lose half our opportuni- 
ties in life thi^ough too much caution. A few more days 
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of adveBttire, all the pleasanter for being spiced with 
danger, and I would be once more in IVl on tevideo with a 
host of great and grateful friends to start me in some 
career in the country. Yes, I said to myself, becoming 
enthusiastic, once this oppressive, scandalous, and besotted 
Colorado party is swept with bullet and steel out of the 
country, as of course it will be, I shall go to Santa Coloma 
to lay down my sword, resuming by that act my own 
nationality, and as sole reward of my chivalrous conduct 
in aiding the rebellion, ask for his interest in getting me 
placed, say, at the head of some large estancia in the 
interior. There, possibly on one of his own establish- 
ments, I shall be in my element and happy, hunting 
ostriches, eating came co?i mero^ possessing a iropilla of 
twenty cream-coloured horses for my private use, and 
building up a modest fortune out of hides, horns, tallow, 
and other native products. At break of day I rose and 
saddled my horse ; then finding the dignified Nepomucino, 
who was the early bird (blackbird) of the establishment, 
told him to inform his mistress that I was going to spend 
the day with General Santa Coloma. After taking a 
mate from the old fellow I mounted and galloped out of 
the village of Molino. 

Arrived at the camp, which had been moved to a dis- 
tance of four or five miles from El Molino, I found Santa 
Coloma just ready to mount his horse to start on an 
expedition to a small town eight or nine leagues distant. 
He at once asked me to go with him, and remarked that 
he was very much pleased, though not surprised, at my 
having changed my mind about joining him. We did not 
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retnm till late in the evening, and the whole of the 
following day was spent in moriotonoos cavalry exercises. 
I then went to the General and requested permission to 
visit the Casa Blanca to bid adieu to my friends there. 
He infomied me that he intended going to El Molino the 
next morning himself and would take me with him. The 
first thing he did on our arrival at the village was to 
send me to the principal storekeeper in the place, a man 
who had faith in the Bianco leader, and was rapidly 
disposing of a large stock of goods at a spilendid profit, 
receiving in payment sundry slips of paper signed by 
Santa Coloma. This good fellow, who mixed politics 
with business, provided me with a complete and much- 
needed outfit, which included a broadcloth suit of clothes, 
soft brown hat rather broad in the brim, long riding- 
boots, and poncho. Going back to the oflickl building or 
headquarters in the plaza I received my sword, which did 
not harmonise very well with the civilian costume 1 wore; 
but I was no worse off in this respect than forty-nine out 
of every fifty men in our little army. 

In the afternoon we went together to see the ladies, 
and the General had a very hearty welcome from both of 
them, as I also had from Dona Mercedes, while Dolores 
received me with the utmost indilference, expressing no 
pleasure or surprise at seeing me wearing a sword in the 
cause which she had professed to have so much at heart 
This was a sore disappointment, and I was also nettled at 
her treatment of me. After dinner, over which we sat 
talking some time, the General left us, telling me before 
doing m to join him in the plaza at five o'clock next 
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morning. I then tried to get an opportunity of speaking 
to Dolores alone, but she studiously avoided me, and in 
the evening there were several visitors, ladies from the 
town with three or four officers from the camp, and 
dancing and singing were kept up till towards midnight® 
Finding that I could not speak to her, and anxious about 
my appointment at five in the morning, I at length 
retired sorrowful and baffled to my apartment. Without 
undressing I threw myself on my bed, and being very 
much fatigued with so much riding about I soon fell asleep. 
When I woke the brilliant light of the moon, shining 
in at open window and door, made me fancy it was 
already daylight, and I quickly sprang up. I had no 
means of telling the time, except by going into the large 
living-room, where there was an old eight-day clock. 
Making my way thither, I was amazed to see, on entering 
it, Dolores, in her white dress sitting beside the open 
window in a dejected attitude. She started and rose 
up when I entered, the extreme pallor of her face 
heightened by contrast with her long raven-black hair 
hanging unbound on her shoulders. 

Dolores, do I find you here at this hour.?’*' I exclaimed. 

Yes,’’ she returned coldly, sitting down again. Do 
you think it very strange, Richard ? ” 

Pardon me for disturbing you,” I said ; ** I came here 
to find out the time from your clock.” 

It is two o’clock. Is that all you came for ? Did you 
imagine I could retire to sleep without first knowing what 
your motive was in returning to this house ? Have you 
then forgotten everything?” 
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I came to her and sat down by the window before 
speaking. Dolores,'” I said; ‘^^had 1 forgotten, you 

would not have seen me here enlisted in a cause which 
I looked on only as your cause.'” 

“Ah, then you have honoured the Casa Blanca with 
this visit not to speak to me — that you considered un- 
necessary — but merely to exhibit 3murself wearing a 
sword i ” 

I was stung by the extreme bitterness of her tone* 
“You are unjust to me,'*'’ I said. “Since that fatal 
moment when my passion overcame me I have not ceased 
thinking of you, giueving that I had offended you. No, 
I did not come to exhibit my sword, which is not worn for 
ornament ; I came only to speak to you, Dolores, and you 
purposely avoided 

“Not without reason,'*'^ she retorted quickly. “Did 
I not sit quietly by you after you had acted in that way 
towards me, waiting for you to speak — to explain, and 
you were silent? Well, sefior, I am here now, waiting 
again.*” 

“ This then is what I have to say,"’ I replied. “ After 
what passed I considered myself bound in honour to join 
your cause, Dolores. What more can I say except to im- 
plore your forgiveness ? Believe me, dear friend, in that 
moment of passion I forgot everything — forgot that I-— 
forgot that your hand was already given to another.” 

“Given to another? What do you mean, Richard? 
Who told you that ?” 

“ General Santa Coloraa.” 

“ The General ? What right has he to occupy himself 
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with my affiiirs ? This is a matter that concerns myself 
only^ and it is presumption on his part to interfere in iL” 
Do you speaJi in that tone of your liero^ Dolores F 
Reiiieiiiber that he only warned me of my danger out of 
pure friendship. But his warning was throvm away ; ni} 
unhappy passion, the sight of your loveliness, your own 
incautious words, were too much ibr my heart.’’* 

She di-opped her face on her hands and remained silent. 

“ i have suffered for my fault, and must suffer more. 
Will you liot say you forgive me, Dolores?” 1 said, oflering 
my hand. 

She took it, but continued silent. 

Say, dearest friend, that you forgive me, that we part 
friends.” 

^H)h, Richard, must we part then ?” she murmured. 

‘‘Yes — now, Dolores ; for, before you are up, 1 must be 
on horseback and on my way to join the troops. The 
march to Montevideo will probably commence almost 
immediately.” 

‘‘Oh, I cannot bear it!” she suddenly exclaimed, taking 
my hand in both hers. “ Let me open my heart to you 
now. Forgive me, Richard, for being so angry with you, 
but I did not know the General had said such a thing. 
Believe me, he imagines more than he knows. When 
you took me in your arms and held me against your 
breast it was a revelation to me. I. cannot love or give 
my hand to any other man. You are everything in the 
world to me now, Richard ; must you leave me to mingle 
in this cruel civil strife in which all my dearest friends 
and relations iw^ve perished P” 
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She liad had her revelation : I now had mioe^ and it 
was an exceedingly bitter one, I trembled at the thought 
of confessing my secret to her, nos\ when she had so 
iiTiinistakably responded to the ]>assioii 1 had insanely 
revealed. 

Suddenly she raised her dark, luminoiis eyes to uiiiie, 
anger and shame sti-uggling for mastery on her pale 
face. 

Speak, Richard!’’’ she exclaimed. Tour silence at 
this moment is an insult to me.” 

For God’s sake, have mercy on me, Dolores,” i said. 

I am not free — I have a wile.” 

For some moments she sat staring fixerlly at me, then 
flinging my hand from her, covered her face. Presently 
she uncovered it again, for shame was overcome and cast 
out by anger. She rose and stood up before me, her face 
very white. 

You have a wile — a wife whose existence you con- 
cealed from me till this moment 1 ” she said. Now jon 
ask for mercy when your secret has been wrung from 
you ! Married, and you have dared to take me in your 
arms, to excuse yourself afterwards with the plea of 
passion ! Passion — do you know what it means, traitor ? 
Ah no; a breast like yours cannot know any great or 
generous emotion. Would you have dared show yoiii 
face to me again had you been capable of shame even ? 
And you judged my bc^art as shallow as your own, and 
after treating me in that way thought to win my forgive- 
ness and admiration even by parading before me with a 
sword ! Leave me. T can feel nothing but contempt for 
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you. Go; you are a disgrace to the cause you liave 
espoused ! 

I liad sat utterly cnivshed and l]Lumiliated5 not daring 
even to raise my sigkt to her face, for I felt that my own 
unspeakable weakness and folly had brought this tempest 
upon me. But there is a limit to patience, even in the 
most submissive mood; and when that was overpassed, 
then my anger blazed out all the more hotly for the 
penitential meekness I had preserved during the whole 
interview. Her words from the first had fallen like 
whip-cuts, making me writhe with the pain they inflicted ; 
but that last taunt stung me beyond endurance. I, an 
Englishman, to be told that I was a disgrace to the 
Blanco cause, which I had joined in spite of my better 
judgment purely out of my romantic devotion to this 
very woman ! I too was now upon my feet, and there 
face to face we stood for some moments, silent and trem- 
bling. At length I found my speech. 

“This,” I cried, “from the woman who was ready 
yesterday to shed her heaii’s blood to win one strong arm 
for her country? I have renounced everything, allied 
myself with abhorred robbers and cut-throats, only to 
leani that her one desire is everything to her, her divine, 
beautiful country nothing. I wish that a man had spoken 
those words to me, Dolores, so that I might have put 
this sword you speak of to one good use before breaking it 
and flinging it from me like the vile thing it is ! Would 
to God the earth would open and swallow up this land 
for ever, though I sank down into hell with it for the 
detestable crime of taking part in its pirate wars I ” 
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She stood perfectly still, gazing at me with widely 
dilated eyes, a new expression coming into her face ; 
then when I paused for her to speak, expecting only a 
fresh outburst of scorn and bitterness, a strange, sorrow- 
ful smile flitted over her lips, and coming dose to me she 
placed her hand on my shoulder. 

Oh,’'’ she said, what a strength of passion you are 
capable of! Forgive me, Richard, for I have forgiven 
you. Ah, we were made for each other, and it can never, 
never be.” 

She dropped her head dejectedly on my shoulder. My 
anger vanished at those sad words ; love only remained 
— love mingled with profoundest compassion and remorse 
for the pain I had inflicted. Supporting her with my 
arm, I tenderly stroked her dark hair, and stooping 
pressed my lips against it. 

Do you love me so much, Dolores,” I said, enough 
even to forgive the cruel, bitter words I have just spoken ? 
Oh, I was mad — mad to say such things to you, and shall 
repent it all my life long ! How cruelly have I wounded 
you with my love and my anger! Tell me, dearest 
Dolores, can you forgive me ? ” 

Yes, Richard ; everything. Is there any word you 
can speak, any deed you can do, and I not forgive it ? 
Does your wife love you like that — can you love her as 
you love me? How cruel destiny is to us! Ah, my 
beloved country, I was ready to shed my blood for you— 
just to win one strong arm to fight for you, but I did not 
dream that this would be the sacrifice required of me. 
Look, it will soon be time for you to go— we cannot 
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deep Bo^v^ Richard. Sit down liere with ttie, and let us 
-ipeiid this last hour together with liaiid in joui-S5 for 
we shall nevei\ never, never meet again."’’ 

And so sitting there hand in hand we waited for the 
dawn, speaking many sad and tender words to one another; 
and at last when we parted I held her once more mire» 
sisting to nay breast, thinking, as she did, that our separa- 
tion would be an eternal one. 
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declined it, only requesting, as a special favour, that I 
iToight be employed constantly on the expeditions he sent 
out over the surrounding country to beat up recruits^ 
geize arms, cattle, and horses, and to depose the little 
local authorities in the villages, putting creatures of his 
own in their places. This request had been granted, so 
that morning, noon, and night I was generally in the 
saddle. 

One evening I was in the camp seated beside a large 
fire and gloomily staring into the flames, when the other 
men, who were occupied playing cards or sipping mat4 
hastily rose to their feet, making the salute. Then I saw 
the General standing near gazing fixedly at me. Motion- 
ing to the men to resume their cards, he sat down by my 
side. 

What is the matter with you ? ^ he said. I have 
noticed that you are like a different person since you 
joined us. Do you regret that step?” 

I answered, and then was silent, not knowing 
what more to say. 

He looked searchingly at me. Doubtless some suspicion 
of the truth was in his mind; for he had gone to the 
Casa Blanca with me, and it was scarcely likely that his 
keen eyes had failed to notice the cold reception Dolores 
gave me on that occasion. He did not, however, touch 
on that matter. 

^^Tell me,” he said at length, ^^what can I do for 
you?” 

I laughed, What can you do except to take me to 
Montevideo?” I replied. 
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« Whj do you say that ? ” he returned quickly. 

are not merely friends now as we were before 
I joined you,'^ I said. are my General; 1 am 

simply one of your 

^^The friendship remains just the same, Richard. Lei 
me know frankly what you think of this campaigii, since 
you have now suddenly turned the current of the conversa- 
tion in that direction ? 

There was a slight sting in the concluding words, but 1 
had, perhaps, deserved it. ""Since you bid me speak,''' 
I said, "" I, for one, feel very much disappointed at the 
little progress we are maldng. It seems to me that before 
you are in a position to strike, the enthusiasm and courage 
of your people will have vanished. You cannot get any» 
thing like a decent army together, and the few men you 
have are badly armed and undisciplined. Is it not plain 
that a march to Montevideo in these eireumslam^es is 
impossible, that you will be obliged to retire into the 
remote and difficult places to carry on a guerilla war?*'' 
No,‘” he returned ; "" there is to be no guerilla war. 
The Colorados made the Orientals sick of il, when that 
arch-traitor and chief of cut-throats, General Rivera, 
desolated the Banda for ten years. We must ride on to 
Montevideo soon. As for the character of my force, that 
is a matter it would perhaps be useless to discuss, my 
young friend. If I could import a well-ecjuipped and 
disciplined army from Europe to do my fighting, 1 should 
do so. The Oriental farmer, unable to send to England 
for a threshing-machine, is obliged to go out and gather 
his wild mares from the plain to tread out his wheat, and 
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I5 in like manner, having only a few scattered rniiclios to 
draw my soldiers from, must be satisfied to do what I can 
with them. And now tell me, are y(>u anxious to see 
something done at once — a fight, for instance, in which 
we might possibly be the losers ? 

“Yes, that would be better than standing still. If 
you are strong, the best thing you can do is to show your 
strength^ 

He laughed, “ Richard, you were made for an Oriental,’^ 
he said, “ only nature at your birth di’opped you down in 
the wrong country. You are brave to rashness, al)hor 
restraint, love women, and have a light heart; the Castilian 
gravity you have recently assumed is, I fancy, only a 
passing iiioodA 

“ Your words are highly complimentary and fill me 
witii prided’ 1 answered, “ but I scarcely see their connec- 
tion with I lie subject of our con versat loud’ 

“There is a connection never the! ossd’ he returned 
pleasantly. “ Though you refuse a commission from me* 
I am so convinced that you are in heart one of us that I 
will take you into my confidence and tell you something 
known to only half a dozen trusted individuals here. You 
rightly say that if we have strength we must show it to 
the country. That is w^hat we are now about to do. A 
cavalry force has been sent against us and we shall engage 
It before two days are over. As far as I know, the forces 
will be pretty evenly balanced, though our enemies will,, 
of course, be better armed. We shall choose our own 
ground; and should they attack us tired with a long 
inar^, or if there should he. any disaffection amongst 
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them. Ihe vielorj %u*il l>e ours, niiU «Hiter ilia I every 
Bhiiico s^^orc! in toe li locLi tviii be onsl^eathcci m our 
cause. I need oot repee-i- to ytai that in tije iioor of 
my triumph^ if it ever coioe^, I .slmli not fur^'o*l /iiy debt 
to you ; my wisii is to biod ywu bixiy arid heart, to this 
Oriental country, it is, however, pcwsilde That I may 
suffer deieal, and if in two clays’ time we are all scattered 
to the wiiicls, let me advise you nhat to do. To not 
attempt to return immediately to Monievideo. ns that 
might be dangerous. Make your way by i\finas Ijj the 
sou them coast ; and when you reacdi the depart in cut of 
Rocha. iii(|iiire for the little settlement of i.omas de 
Rocha, a village three leagues wc^st of the lake. You 
will Ond there a siorekeepeiy one Floreiitiiio Blanco — a 
Blanco in heart as well. Tell him I sent you to lum. and 
ask him to procure you an English passport from the 
capital; after which it will be safe for you to travel to 
Montevideo, Should you ever loe identified as a roFlower 
of mine, you can invent some story to account for your 
presence in my force. When I remember that botanical 
lecture you once delivered, also some other matters, 1 am 
convinced that you are not devoid of inuiginaiioii.” 

After giving some further kind atlvice, he buile roe 
good night, Heaving me with a strangely iiii pleasant con- 
viction in my mind that we had changed cdiarac^ters for 
the nonce, and that I had bungled as much in my new 
part as I had formerly done in my old lie had been 
sincerity itself, while I, picking up the discarded mask, 
had tied it on, probably upside down, for it made me feel 
excessively uncomfortable during our interview. To make 
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matters worse, I was also sure that it had quite failed to 
hide my countenance, and that he knew as well as I knew 
myself the real cause of the change he had noticed 
in me. 

These disagreeable reflections did not trouble me long, 
and then I began to feel considerable excitement at the 
prospect of a brush with the government troops. My 
thoughts kept me awake most of the night; still, next 
morning, when the trumpet sounded its shrill reveille 
close at hand, I rose quickly and in a much iiiore cheerful 
mood than I had known of late. I began to feel that I 
was getting the better of that insane passion for Dolores 
which had made us both so unhappy, and when we were 
once more in the saddle the -"Castilian gravity,*” to which 
the General had satirically alluded, had pretty well 
vanished. 

No expeditions were sent out that day ; after we had 
marched about twelve or thirteen miles eastward and 
nearer to the immense range of the Cuchilla Grande we 
encamped, and after the midday meal spent the afternoon 
in cavalry exercises. 

On the next day happened the great event for which 
we had been preparing, and I am positive that with the 
wretched material he commanded, no man could have 
done more than Santa Coloma, though, alas ! all Ms efforts 
ended in disaster. Alas, I say, not because I took, even 
then, any very serious interest in Oriental politics, but 
because it would have been greatly to my advantage if 
things had turned out differently. Besides, a great manj 
poor devils who had been an unconscionable time out in 
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the cold would have come into powei^ and the rascally 
Colorados sent away in their turn to eat the bitter 
bread*’’ of proscription. The fable of the fos and the 
flies might here possibly occur to the reader : I, however, 
prefeiTed to remember LuceFo‘’s fable of the tree called 
Montevideo, with the chattering colony in its branches, 
and to look upon myself as one in the majestic bovine 
army about to besiege the monkeys and punish them for 
their naughty behaviour. 

Quite early in the morning we had breakfast, then 
every man was ordered to sac Idle his best horse ; for every 
one of us was the owner of three or four 'st.eeds. I, of 
course, saddled the horse the General had given me, which 
had been reserved for important work. We oiouiited and 
proceeded at a gentle pace liirough a very wild and broken 
country still in the direction of the Cuchilla. About 
midday scouts came j'iding in and reported that the 
enemy were close upon us. After halting for half an hour, 
we again proceeded at the same gentle pace till about 
two o’clock, when we crossed the Canada de San J^aulo, a 
deep valley beyond which the plain rose to a height of 
about one hundred and lifty feet. In the Canada we 
stopped to water our horses, and there heard that the 
enemy were advancing along it at a rapid pace, evidently 
hoping to cut ofi‘ our sup[>osed retreat towards the 
Cuchilla. Crossing the little stream of San Paulo, we 
began slowly ascending the sloping plain on the further 
side till the highest point w^as gained; then turning we 
saw the enemy, nuinbering about seven liurirlred men, 
beneath us spread out in a line of extraordinary length 
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Up from iJie valley ike}' came towards ils al a brisk irot. 
We were then rapidly disposed in Lhree coluiiifis, the 
centre one niHiibering about two hundred and liflj luen^ 
the others about two hundred men each. I wr.s in one of 
the outside columns.^ within about foui* men frooi the front* 
My feilow-soldiere, who had hitherto been very light- 
hearted and chatty, had suddenly l>e€ome grave and (fiiiet, 
some of them even looking pale and scareci. On one side 
of me was an irrepressible scamp of a boy about eighteen 
years old, a dark little fellow, with a monkey face and a 
feeble falsetto voice like a very old woman. 1 watched 
Mm take out a small sharp knife and without looking 
down draw it across the upper part of his surcingle three 
or four times ; but this he did evidently only for practice, 
as he did not cut Into ihe hide. Seeing me ‘Aaieking, he 
grinned mysteriously and made a sign with head and 
shoulders thrust forward in imitation of a person riding 
away at full speed, after which he restored his knife to ils 
sheath. 

You intend cutting youi' surcingle and running away, 
little coward ? ” I said. 

And what are you going to do ? he returned. 

Fight,’’ I said. 

It is the l>est thing you can do, Sir Frenchman,” said 
he, with a gi-in. 

Listen,” I said, when the fight is over, I will look 
you up to thrash you for your imperlineiice in calling me 
a Frenehinan.” 

After the fight ! ” hw wKciaimed, with a funny grimace, 
“Do you mean next yeai*? Before that distant time 
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arrives son^e Colorado will fall m love with voii, mi:i — 
an d— and «— — 

Here lie es pi allied himv^elf wdhoul .win Is In- drawing 
the edge of liis haaa briskly his throaty then clositig 

Ms eyes and making gnrglinjg sounds, supposed to be 
uttered by a person uiKiergoi^^g the painful operation of 
having his throat, cut. 

Our colloquy was carried on in whispers, but his fmnto- 
mimic perlbmiance drew on us the attention of our 
neighbours, and now he looked round to inform them 
with a grin and a nod that his Oriental wit was getting 
the victory. 1 wjis determined not to be put down by 
him, however, and tapped my revolver with my hand to 
call his attention to it. 

Look at this, you young miscTeant,’" I said, Do 
you not know that I and many others in this coliiinn 
have received orders from the General to shoot down 
every man who attempts to run away?**’ 

This speech eifeclimlly silenced him. He turned as 
pale as his dark skin would lei him and looked round like 
a hunted animal in sean^h of a hole to hide in. 

On my other hand a grizzly- l>earded old gaucho, in 
somewhat tattered garments, lit a cigarette and, oblivious 
of everything except the stimuiaiing fragrance of the 
strongest black tobacco, expanded his lungs with long 
inspirations to s€m<{ forth thereafter chnjds of blue smoke 
into his neighbours'* faces, scattering the soothing perfunat 
over a third portion of the army. 

Santa Coloina rcMse equal to the occasion ; swiftly riding 
from coluniii to c»liimn he addressed each in tuni, and 
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using the quaint expressive phraseology of the ganchos^ 
which he knew so well, poured forth his denunciations of 
the Coloraclos with a fury and eloquence that brought the 
blood with a rush to many of his followers’ pale cheeks. 
They were traitors, plunderers, assassins, he cried; they 
had committed a million crimes, but all these things were 
nothing, nothing compared with that one black crime 
which no other political party had been guilty of. By 
the aid of Brazilian gold and Brazilian bayonets they had 
risen to power ; they were the infamous pensioners of the 
empire of slaves. He compared them to the man who 
marries a beautiful wife and sells her to some rich person 
so as to live luxuriously on the wages of his own dis- 
honour. The foul stain which they had brought on the 
honour of the Banda Oriental could only be washed away 
with their blood. Pointing to the advancing troops, he 
said that when those miserable hirelings were scattered 
like thistle-down before the wind, the entire country 
would be with him, and the Banda Oriental, after half a 
century of degradation, free at last and for ever from the 
Brazilian curse. 

Waving his sword, he galloped back to the front of his 
coliiinn greeted by a storm of tnzm\ 

Then a great silence fell upon our ranks ; while up the 
slope, their trumpets sounding merrily, trotted the enemy, 
till they had covered about three hundred yards of the 
ascending ground, threatening to close us round in an 
imiBeiise circle, when suddenly the order was given to 
charge, and led by Santa Coloma we thundered down the 
incline upon them. 
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Soldiers reading this plain unmniishedl account of aa 
Oriental battle might feel inclined to criticise Santa 
ColoEia’s tactics ; for his men were, like the Arabs, horse- 
men and iittie else; they were, moreover, armed with 
lance and broadsword, weapons requiring a great deal of 
space to be used effectively. Yet, coiisklering ail the 
circumstances, I am sure that he did the right thing. He 
knew that he was too weak to meet the enemy in the 
usual way, pitting man against man ; also that if he failed 
to fight, his temporary prestige would vanish like smoke 
and the rebellion collapse. Having decided to hazard all, 
and knowing that in a stand-up fight lie would infallibly 
be beaten, his only plan was to show a bold front, mass 
his feeble followers together in columns and hurl them 
upon the enemy, hoping by this nie^ins to introduce a 
panic amongst his opponents and so snatch the victory. 

A discharge of carbines with which we were received 
did us no damage. I, at any rate, saw no saddles emptied 
near me, and in a few moments we were dashing through 
the advancing lines, A shout of trumph wanit up from 
our men, for our cowardly foes were Hying before us in all 
directions. On we rode in triumph till we reached the 
bottom of the bill, then we reined up, for before m was 
the stream of San Paulo, and the few saitiered men who 
had crossed it and were scu tiling away like hunted 
ostriches scarcely seemed worth chasing. Suddenly with 
a great shout a large body of (Jolorados mme thundering 
down the hill on our rear and ffank, and dismay seized 
upon us. The feeble efforts made by some of our officers 
to bring us round to face them proved unavailing. I aiF 
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utterly unable to give any clear account of what followed 
immediately after that, for we were all, friends and foes, 
mixed up for some oiinutes in the wildest confusion, and 
how I ever got out of it all without a scratch is a mystery 
to me* More than once I was in violent collision with 
Colorado men, distinguished from ours by their uniform, 
and several furious blow^s with sword and lance were aimed 
at me, but somehow I escaped them all. I emptied the 
six chambers of my ColFs revolver, but whether my bullets 
did any execution or not I cannot pretend to say. In the 
end I found myself surrounded by four of our men who 
were furiously spurring their horses out of the fight. 

“ Whip up, Captain, come with us this way,'' shouted 
one of them who knew me, and who always insisted on 
giving me a title to which I had no right. 

As we rode away, skirting the hill towards the south, 
he assured me that all was lost, in proof of which he 
pointed to scattered bodies of our men flying from the 
field in all directions. Yes, we were defeated ; that was 
plain to see, and I needed little encouragement from my 
fellow-runaways to spur my horse to its utmost speed. 
Had the falcon eye of Santa Coloma rested on me at that 
moment he might have added to the list of Oriental 
traits he had given me the un-English faculty of knowing 
when I was beaten, I was quite as anxious, I believe, t« 
save my skin — throaty we say in the Banda Oriental— as 
wiy horseman there, not even excepting the monkey-faced 
boy with the squeaky voice. 

If the curious reader, thirsting for knowledge, will 
consult the Uruguayan histories, I daresay he will find a 
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more scieistific ‘^iescription of the battle of San E^aiilo 
than I have been able to give. My er.cu:^ must be^ 
that it was the only battle — pitched or other— at which 
I have ever assisted, also that my position in the 
Blanco forces was a very humble one. Altogether I am 
"lot owrproiicl of my soldiering perforinaiices ; still, as 
i did no 'woi^e than Frederick the Great of Prussia, who 
ran away from his first battle, 1 do not consider that 
I need Hush furiously. My companions took our defeat 
with the iisoal Oriental resignation. ^^You see,’’ said 
one in explanation of his mental attitude, ^Hhere must 
always be one side defeated in every fight, for had we 
gained the day then the Colorados would have lost.” 
There was in this remark a sound practical philosophy ; 
it could not be controverted, it burdened our brains wnth 
no new thing, and it made us all very cheerful. For 
myself, I did not care very much, but could not help 
thinking a great deal of Dolores, who would now have a 
fresh grief to increase her pain. 

For a distance of three or four miles we rode at a 
fast gallop, then on the slopes of the Cuchilla paused 
to breathe our horses, and, disraouniing, stood for some 
time gazing back over the wide landscape spread out 
before us. _ At our backs rose the giant green and brown 
walls of the sierras, the range stretching away on either 
hand in violet and deep blue masses. At our feet lay the 
billowy green and yellow plain, vast as ocean, and chan- 
nelled by iniiiiinerable streams, while one Mack patch 
on a slope far away showed us that our foes were camping 
on the very spot where they had overcome us. Not a cloud 
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appeared in tlie immense heavens, only low down in the 
west purple and rose-coloured vapours were beginning to 
form, staining the clear intense wiiity-blue sky about 
the sinking sun. Over all reigned deep silence ; until, 
suddenly, a flock of orange and flame-coloured orioles 
with black wings swept down on a clump of bushes hard 
by and poured forth a torrent of wild joyous music. 
A strange performance ! screaming notes that seemed to 
scream jubilant gladness to listening heaven, and notes 
abrupt and guttural mingling with others more clear and 
soul-piercing than ever human lips drew from reed or 
metal. It soon ended; up sprang the vocalists like a 
fountain of fire and fled away to their roost among the 
hills, then silence reigned once more. What brilliant 
hues, what gay fantastic music 1 were they indeed birds, 
or the glad winged inhabitants of a mystic region, re- 
sembling earth, but sweeter th<an earth and never entered 
by death, upon whose threshold I had stumbled by 
chance ? Then, while the last rich flood of sunshine came 
over the earth from that red everlasting um resting on 
the far horizon, I could, had I been alone, have cast myself 
upon the ground to adore the great God of Nature, who 
had given me this precious moment of life. For here 
the religion that languishes in crowded cities or steals 
shame -faced to hide itself in dim churches flourishes 
greatly, filling the soul with a solemn joy. Face to face 
with nature on the vast hills at eventide, who does not 
feel himself near to the Unseen ? 

Out of Ms lieart God shall not pass : 

His stamped is on every grass. 
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My comrades, anxious to get tlirough Ihe Cuchilla, 
were already on horseback shouting to me to mount. One 
more lingering glance over that wide prospect — wdde, yet 
how small a portion of the Banda’s twenty thousand miles 
of everlasting verdure, watered by innumerable beautiful 
streams? Again the thought of Dolores swept like a 
moaning wind over my heart. For this rich prize, her 
beautiful countr}^, how weakly and with what feeble hands 
had we striven ! Where now was her hero, the glorious 
deliverer Perseus ? Lying, perhaps, stark and stained 
with blood on yon darkening moor. Not yet was the 
Colorado monster overcome. Rest on thy rock, Andro- 
meda!” I sadly murmured, then leaping into the saddle 
galloped away after ray retreating comrades, already lialf 
a mile away down in the shadowy mountain pass. 
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TALES OF THE PURPLE LAND 

B efore it had been long dark, we had crossed the 
range and into the department of Minas. Nothing 
happened till towards midnight, when our horses began 
to be greatly distressed. My companions hoped to reach 
before inoniing an esiancia, still many leagues distant, 
where they were known and would be allowed to lie in 
concealmeiil for a few days till the storai blew over: for 
usually shortly after an outbreak has been put down an 
indulto^ ov proclamation of pardon, is issued, after which 
it is safe for all those who have taken arms against the 
constituted government to return to their homes. For 
the time we were, of course, outlaws, and liable to have 
our thi’oats cut at any moment. Our poor horses at last 
became incapable even of a trot, and, dismounting, we 
walked on, leading them by the bridles. 

About midnight we approached a watercourse, the 
upper part of the Rio Barriga Negra — Black Belly River 
^ — ^aiid on coming near it the tinkling of a bell attracted 
our attention. It is the usual thing for every man in 
the Banda Oriental to have one mare, called maimm^ in 
his iropUla^ or herd of geldings; the madnna always 
carries a* bell attached to her neck, and at night her fore 
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feet are usually hobbled to prevent tier wandering far 
from home ; ^br tlie lioi'ses are always very mmh aitaclied 
to her and will not leave her. 

After listening ibr a few lyoonents.. v/e concluded that 
the sound came from the bell of a inadrma^ and that her 
fore feet w^ere bound, for the tinlde came in violent jerks 
as from an animal laboriously hop[>ing along. Proceeding 
to the spot, we found a IropUIa of eleven or twelve dun- 
coloured horses feeding near the river. Driving them 
very gently towards the bank, where a sharp bend in the 
stream enabled us to corner them, we set to work catch- 
ing fresh horses. Fortunately they ^rere not very shy 
of strangers, and after we had caiigbt and secured the 
muirma^ they gathered whinnying rcamd her, and we 
were not very long in selecting the five best-looking duns 
in the herd. 

friends, I call this stealing^’ I said, though at 
that very moment I was engaged in hastily transfen’ing 
my saddle to the animal I had secured. 

^‘^That is very interesting information,’^ said one of my 
comrades. 

stolen horse will always carry you well,” mid 
another. 

If you cannot steal a horse without compunction, you 
have not been properly brought up,” cried the third, 

the Banda Oriental,” said the fourth^ '^'‘you are 
not looked upon as an honest man unless you steal,” 

We then crosse<l the river and broke into a swift 
gallop, which we kept up till morning, reaching our 
destination a little while before sunrise. There was here 
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a fine plantation of trees not far fi’om the hoiise^ sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch and a cactus hedge, and after 
we had taken mate and then breakfast at the house, 
where the people received us very kindly, we proceeded 
to conceal our horses and ourselves in the plantation. 
We found a comfortable little grassy hollow, partly 
shaded with the suiTOunding trees, and here we spread 
our rugs, and fatigued with our exertions soon dropped 
into a deep sleep which lasted pretby w^ell all day. It 
was a pleasant day for me, for 1 had waking intervals 
during which I experienced that sensation of absolute 
rest of mind and body which is so exceedingly sweet 
after a long period of toil and anxiety. During my 
waking intervals I smoked cigarettes and listened to the 
querulous pipings of a flock of young black-headed siskins 
flying about from tree to tree after their parents and 
asking to be fed. 

Occasionally the long clear cry of the venteveo, a 
lemon-coloured bird with black head and long beak like 
a kingfisher, rung through the foliage ; or a flock of pecho 
amarillos, olive-brown birds with bright yellow vests, 
would visit the trees and utter their confused chorus of 
gay notes. 

I did not think very much about Santa Coloma. Prob- 
ably he had escaped, and was once more a wanderer dis- 
guised in the humble garments of a peasant; but that 
would be no new experience to him. The bitter bread 
of expatriation had apparently been his usual food, and 
his periodical descents upon the country had so far always 
enciecl in disaster : he had still an object to live for. But 
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wfien I remembered Dolores lamenting her lost cause 
and vanished peace of mind, tlien, in spite of the bright 
sunshine flecking the grass, the soft, warm wind fanning 
my face and whispering in the foliage overhead, and the 
merry-throated birds that came to visit me, a pang was 
in my heart, and tears came to my eyes. 

When evening came we were all wide awake and sat 
till a very late hour round the fire we had made in the 
hollow, sipping mate and conversing. We were all in 
a talkative mood that evening, and after the ordinary 
subjects of Biinda Oriental conversation had been ex-- 
hausted, we drifted into matters extraordinary — wild 
creatures of strange appearance and habits, apparitions, 
and marvellous adventures. 

^^The manner in which the lampalagua captures its 
prey is very curious, said one of the company, named 
Rivarola, a stout man wdth an immense iierce-looking 
black beard and moustache, but who was very mild-eyed 
and had a gentle, cooing voice. 

We had all heard of the lampalagua, a species of boa 
found in these countries, with a very thick body and 
extremely sluggish in its motions. It preys on the larger 
rodents, and captures them, I believe, by following them 
into their burrows, where they (cannot escape from its jaws 
by rimniiig. 

I will tell you what I once witnessed, for I have nevei 
seen a stranger thing, continued Rivarola. Riding one 
day thi-ough a forest I saw some distance before me a fox 
sitting on the grass watching my approach. Suddenly 
I saw it spring high up into the air, uttering a gi’eat 
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scream of terror, Iheo fall back upon the earth, where it 
lay for some time growling, struggling, and biting as if 
engaged in deadly coniiict with some invisible enemy. 
Presently it began to more away through the wood, but 
very slowly and still frantically struggling. It seemed to 
be getting exhausted, its tail drugged, the mouth foamed, 
and the tongue hung out, while it still moved on as if 
drawn by an unseen cord. I followed, going very close to 
it, but it took no notice of me. Sometimes it dug its 
claws into the ground or seized a twig or stalk with its 
teeth, and it would then remain resting for a few moments 
till the twig gave away, when it would roll over many 
times on the ground, loudly yelping, but still dragged 
onwards. Presently I saw in the direction we were going 
a huge serpent, thick as a man'^s thigh, its head lifted 
high alx>ve the grass, and motionless as a serpent of 
stone. Its cavernous, blood-red mouth was gaping wide, 
and its eyes were fixed on the struggling fox. When 
about twenty yards from the serpent, the fox began 
moving very rapidly over the ground, its straggles grow- 
ing feebler every moment, until it seemed to fly through 
the air, and in an instant was in the ser{>ent’s mouth. 
Then the reptile dropped its head and began slowly 
swallowing its preyd’ 

And you actually witnessed this yourself?’’ said I. 

With these eyes,” he returned, indicating the orbs in 
question by pointing al them with the tube of the mate- 
cup he held in his hand. ‘^TMs was the only occasion 
on which 1 have actually seen the lampalagua take its 
prey, but its manner of doing it is well known to every- 
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one from hearsay. Yoa see, it di*aws an animal towards 
it by means of its power of suction. Sometimes, when 
the animal attacked is very strong or very far off — sa? 
two thousand yards — the serpent be<‘omes so inflated with 
the quantity of air inhaled while dra\ung the ¥ictiiii 
towards it — ^ 

^That it bursts?’” I suggested, 
lliat it is obliged to stop di-awing to blow the wind 
out. When this happens, the animal, finding itself 
released from the drawing force, instantiy sets off at full 
speed. Vain effort ! The serpent has no sooner dis- 
charged the accumulated wind with a report like a 
cannon — ^ ” 

no, like a musket! I have heard it oijself,’' 
interrupted Bias Aria, one of the listen its. 

**^Like a musket, than it once more brings its powder 
of suction to bear; and in tliis manner the contest 
continues until the victim is finally drawm into the 
monster’s jaws. It is well knowm that the lampalagim 
is the strongest of all (rod’s creatures, and that if a man, 
stripped to the skin, engages one, and conquers it by 
sheer muscular strength, the serpent’s power goes into 
him, after which he is invincible.” 

I laughed at this fable, ami was severely rebuked for 
my levity, 

will tell you the sti’angest thing that ever befell 
me,” said Bias Aria. “ I happened to be travellmg alone 
— ^for reasons— on the northern frontier. I crossed the 
river Yaguaron into Brazilian territory, and for a whole 
day rode through a great marshy plain, where the reeds 
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were dead and yellow, and the water shrunk into muddy 
pools. It was a place to make a man grow weary of life* 
When the sun was going down, and I began to despair of 
getting to the end of this desolation, 1 discovered a low 
hovel made of mud and thatched wdth rushes. It was 
about fifteen yards long, with only one small door, and 
seemed to be uninhabited, for no person answered me 
when I rode round it shouting aloud. I heard a grunting 
and squealing within, and by-and~by a sow, followed by a 
litter of young pigs, came out, looked at me, then went 
in again. I would have ridden on, but my horses were 
tired ; besides, a great storm with thunder and lightning 
was coming up, and no other shelter appeared in sight. 
I therefore unsaddled, loosed my horses to feed, and took 
my gear into the hovel. The room I entered was so 
small that the sow and her young occupied all the lloor ; 
there was, however, another room, and opening the door, 
which was closed, I went into it and found that it was 
very much larger than the first ; also, that it contained a 
dirty bed made of skins in one corner, while on the floor 
was a heap of ashes and a black pot. There was nothing 
else except old bones, sticks, and other rubbish littering 
the floor. Afraid of being caught unawares by the owner 
of this foul den, and finding nothing to eat in it, I 
returned to the first room, turned the pigs out of doors, 
and sat down on my saddle to wait. It was beginning to 
get dark when a woman, bringing in a bundle of sticks, 
suddenly appeared at the door. Never, sirs, have I 
beheld a fouler, more hideous object than this person 
Her face was hard, dark, and rough like tJbie Dark of the 
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nandiibuy tree^ while her hair, which covered her head 
and shoulders in a tangled mass, was of a dry earthy 
colour. Pier body was thick and long, yet she looked 
like a dwarf, for she scarcely had any legs, only enormous 
knees and feet ; and her garments were old ragged horse- 
rugs tied round her body with thongs of hide. She 
stared at me out of a pair of small black rat eyes, then^ 
setting down her bundle, asked me what I wanted. I 
told her I was a tired traveller, and wanted food and 
shelter. Shelter you can have : food there is none,' she 
said ; then, taking up her sticks, she passed to the inner 
room and secured it with a bolt on the inside. She had 
not inspired me with love, and there was little danger of 
my attempting to intrude on her there. It was a black, 
stormy night, and very soon the rain began to fall in 
torrents. Several times the sow, with her young pigs 
loudly squealing, came in for shelter, and 1 was forced to 
get up and beat them out with my whip. At length, 
through the mud partition separating the two rooms, 
I heard the crackling of a fire which the vile woman was 
lighting ; and, before long, through the chinks ctame the 
savoury smell of roast meat. That surprised me greatly, 
for I had searched the room and failed to find anything 
to eat in it. I concluded that she had brought in the 
meat under her garments, but where she had got if: was a 
mystery. At length I began to doze. There were many 
sounds in my ear as of thunder and wind, the pigs grunt- 
ing at the door, and the crackling of the fire in the hag’s 
room. Bat by-and-by other sounds seemed to mingle 

with these— voices of several persons talking, laughing, 
H 
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and singing. At lengtii I became wide awake, and found 
that these voices proceeded from the next room. Some 
person was playing a guitar and singing, then others were 
loudly talking and laughing. I tried to peep through 
the cracks in the door and partition, but could not see 
through them. High up in the middle of the wall there 
was one large crack throua'li v/hicb I was sure the interior 
could be seen, so much red firelight streamed through it, 
I placed my saddle against the partition, and all my rugs 
folded small, one above the other, until I had heaped 
them as liigh as my knees. Standing on my toes on this 
pile, and carefully clinging to the wall with my finger- 
nails, I managed to bring my eyes io a level with the 
crack, and peeped through il. The room inside was 
brightly lighted by a big wood fire burning at one end, 
while on the floor a large crimson cloak was spread, on 
which the people I had heard were silting with some fruit 
and bottles of wine before tliern. There was the foul 
hag looking almost as tall sitting as she had appeared 
when standing ; she was playing on a guitar and singing 
a ballad in Portuguese. Beibre her on the cloak lay a 
tall well"formed negro woman, wearing only a narrow 
white cloth round her loins, and broad silver armlets on 
her round black arms. She was eating a banana, and 
against her knees, which were drawn up, sat a beautiful 
girl about fifteen years old, with a dark pale face. She 
was di'essed in white, her arms were l)are, and round her 
head she wore a gold hand keepijig ba.ck her black hair, 
which fell iml)oimd on her back. Before her, on his 
knees on the cloak, was an old man with a face brown 
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and wrinkled as a wain at, and beard white as tliistle- 
dowii« With one of Ms bands he was hoiding the girfs 
arm, and with the other oiTaring her a glass of wine. All 
this I saw at one glance, and then all of tlieiii together 
turned their eyes up at the crack as if they knew that 
someone was watching Liieon I started back in alarm, 
and fell with a crash to the grooiid. Then 1 heard loud 
screams of laughter, but L dared not attempt to look Ik 
on them again. I took my rugs to the fuiTher Kside of 
the room, and sat down to wait lor morning. Tlie talk- 
ing and laughter continued for about two hours, then it 
gradually died away, the light faded from the chinks, and 
all was dark and siieiit. No person came out ; and at 
last, overcome with drowsiness, I fell asleep. It was day 
when I woke. I rose and walked round the hovel, and 
finding a crack in the wall, I peered into the hag's room. 
It looked just as I bad seen it the day before; there was 
the pot and pile of ashes, and in the comer the brutish 
woman lying asleep in her skins. After that I 'got on to 
my horse and rode away. May 1 never again have such 
an experience as I had that night."' 

Something was then said about witchcraft by the oihcjrs, 
ail looking very solemn. 

^^You were very hungry and tired that night,’’ I 
ventured to remark, and perhaps after the woman locked 
her door you went to sleep and dreamed all that about 
people eating fruit and playing on the guitarT 

Our horses were tired and we were Hying for our lives 
yesterday,” returned Bias contemptuously. Perhaps it 
made us dream that wa camdit five dun horses to carry us.” 
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'^^Wlien a person is incredulons, it is useless arguing 
with liim,'' said Mariano, a small dark grey-liaired man. 

will now tell you a strange adventure I had when 
I was a young man; but remember I do not put a blunder- 
buss to any man’s breast to compel him to believe me. 
For what is, is; and let him that disbelieves shake liis 
head till he shakes it off, and it falls to the ground like a 
cocoanut from the tree. 

Aiter 1 got married I sold my horses, and taking all 
my money purchased two ox-carts, intending to make 
my living by carrying freight. One cart I drove myself, 
and to drive the other I hired a boy whom I called Mula, 
though that was not the name his godfathers gave him, 
but because he was stubborn and sullen as a mule. His 
mother was a poor widow, living near me, and when she 
heard about the ox-carts she came to me with her son 
and said, ‘Neighbour Mariano, lor your mother’s sake, 
take my son and teach him to earn his brea<i, for he is a 
boy that loves not to do anything,’ So I took Mula and 
paid the widow for his services after each journey. When 
there was no freight to be had I sometimes went to the 
lagoons to cut rushes, and loading the carts with them 
we would go about the country to sell the rushes to those 
who required them to thatch their houses. Mula loved 
not this work. Often when we were all day wading up to 
our thighs in the water, cutting the rushes down close 
to their roots, then carrying them in large bundles on 
our shoulders to land, he would cx^y, corapkining bitterly 
of his hard lot. Soraetinxes I thrashed him, for it 
«ne‘ereil me to see a poor boy so fastidious: then he would 
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curse me and say that some day he would have his 
revenge. When I am dead,’ he often told me, ^ my 
ghost will come to haunt and terrify you for all the 
blows you have given me.’ This always made me laugh* 
last, one day, while crossing a deep stream, 
swollen with rains, my |;oor ]\i!ila fell down from his 
perch on the shaft and was swept away by the current 
into deep water and drowned. Well, sirs, about a year 
after that event I was out in search of a couple of strayed 
oxen when night overtook me a long distance from home. 
Between me and my house there was a range of hills 
running down to a deep river, so close that there was 
only a narrow passage to get through, and for a long 
distance there was no other opening. When I reached 
the pass I fell into a narrow path with biisiies and trees 
grovving on either side ; here, suddenly, the figure of a 
young man stepped out from the trees and stood before 
me. It was all in white — ponciio, chinpa^ drawers, even 
its boots, and wore a broad-brimmed straw hat on its 
head. My horse stood still trembling; nor was I less 
frightened, for my hair rose up on my head like bristles 
on a pig’s back ; and the sweat broke out on my face like 
raindi*ops. Not a word said the figure ; only it remained 
standing still with arms folded on its breast, preventing 
me from passing. Then I cried out, In Heaven’s name, 
who are you, and what do you want with Mariano Montes 
de Oca, that you bar his path.?^’ At this speech il 
laughed; then it said, ^’iVliat, does my old master not 
know me? I am Mula; did I not often tell you that 
some day I should return to pay you out for all the 
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thrashings you gave me? Ah, Master MariaiiOa see 
I have kepi; my word!^ Tlien it hegaii to laugh again. 
^ May ten ilioiisand eurses light- on jour head!”' I sliouteii 
you wi.sh for mv life, Miila., lake It aod be for ever 
damned : or else let me p.'iss, and go back to Satan, youj 
master, and tell him from roe to keep a stricter watch on 
your movements ; for why should the stench of purgatory 
be brought to my nostrils before my time! And now, 
hateful ghost, what more ha\'e you got to say to me ? ’ 
At this speech the ghost siiouted with laughter, slapping 
its thighs, and doubling itself up with mirth. At last, 
when it was able to speak, it said, ^ Enough of this fool- 
ing, Mariano. I did not Intend fi*ighleniiig you so much; 
and it is no great matter if 1 have laughed a little at 
you now, for you have oft.eu made me cry. I stopped you 
because I had something iinportant to say. Go to my 
mother and tell her you have seen and spoken with me; 
tell her to pay for another mass for my soul's repose, for 
after that I shall be out of purgatory. If she has no 
money lend her a few dollars for the mass, and I will 
repay you, old man, in another world.' 

“This it said and vanished. I lifted my whip but 
needed not to strike my horse, for not a bird that has 
wings could fly faster than he now flew with me on his 
back. No path was before me, nor did I know where we 
were going. Through rushes and through thickets, over 
burrows of wild animals, stones, rivers, marshes, we flew 
as if all the devils tlmt are on the earth and under it 
were at our heels ; and when the horse stopped it was at 
my own door. I sUyed not to unsaddle him, but cutting 
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tlie sTdrci'fsgle u lih idv iefb liiiii to shake tlie saddle 

off; clieii wiLii tlie bridle i hayimerac! on tlie door sboiifc- 
kig to nij v'/if-e to 1 beard lier fumbiiiig for tlie 

tinder-box. rise love of Heaven, TOEiiaii, strike no 

liglitf i cried. “ jVoda Barbara bendUa! Lave you seen 
a ghost ?“* she exclaiined, opening to me. " \>sf I repiie(l 5 
rushing in and bolting the door, "and had )ou stj’uek a 
light you would now have been a widowf 

“For thus it is^ sirs, the man who after seeiiig a ghost 
is confronted with a light immediately drops down dead.*” 

I made no sceptical remarks, and did not even shake 
my head. The circiimstances of the encounter were de- 
scribed by Rfariaoo with such graphic power and minute- 
ness that it was impossible not to believe his story. Yet 
some things in it afterwards struck me as somewhat 
absurd; that straw hat, for instance, and it also seemed 
strange that a person of Mulats disposition should have 
been so much iiiiprovtid in temper by Ills sojourn in a 
warmer place. 

“^Talking of ghosts,’^ said f^aralde, the other man — -but 
proceeded no fiirllier, for 1 interrupted him, l^ralde was 
a short, broad-chested !nan, with bow legs and bushy grey 
whiskers ; he was mlled by his familiars Lechuza (owl) on 
account of his immense round tawny-coloured eyes, which 
had a tremendous staring power in them. 

I thought we had had enough of the supernatural by 
this time, 

*** My friend,'^ I said, pardon me for interraptmg you ; 
but there will be no sleep for us to-night if we have any 
more stiiries about' spirits from the other world 
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“Talking of ghosts,"’ resumed Lecliuza, without notic- 
ing my remark, and this nettled me; so I cut in once 
more — 

“I protest that we have heard quite enough about 
them,” I said. “ This conversation was only to be about 
rare and curious things. Now, visitors from the other 
world are very common. I put it to you, my friends — 
have you not all seen more ghosts than lampalagiias 
di*awing foxes with their breath t ” 

“ I have seen that once only,” said Rivarola gravely. 
“ I have often seen ghosts.” 

The others also confessed to having sec;n inore than one 
ghost apiece. 

Lechuza sat ina-ttentive, smoking his cigarette, find wlien 
we had all done speaking began again — 

“Talking of ghosts ” 

Nobody interrupted him this time, though he seeiiu'd to 
expect it, for he made a long, deliberate pause. 

“Talking of ghosi,s,” he repeated, staring around him 
triumphantly, “I once had an encounter with a strange 
being that was 7iai a ghost. I was a young man then — 
young and full of the lire, strength and courage of youth-— 
for what I am now going to relate happened over twenty 
years ago. I had been playing cards at a friend’s h«)use, 
and left it at midnight to ride to my father’s house, a 
distance of live leagues. I had (|iiarrel]ed tiiat evening 
and left a loser, burning with anger against Ihe man who 
had cheated and iiisultcd me, and with wlmin I was not 
allowed, to fight. Vowing vengeance on him, I rode away 
at a fast gallop; the night being serene, and alnmst m 
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light as day, for the moon was at its full. Suddenly 
I saw before me a huge man sitting on a white horse^ 
which stood perfectly motionless directly in my path. I 
dashed on till I came near him, then shouted aloud, ^ Out 
of my path, friend, lest I ride over you’; for I was still 
raging in my heart, 

“ Seeing that he took no notice of my words, I dug my 
spurs into my horse and hurled myself against him ; then 
at the very moment my horse struck his with a tremen- 
dous shock, I brought down my iron whip-handle with all 
the force that was in me upon his head. The blow rang 
as if I had struck upon an anvil, while at the same 
moment he, without swerving, clutched my cloak with 
both hands, i could feel that they were bony, hard hands, 
armed with long, crooked, sharp talons like an eagle’s, 
which pierced through my cloak into my flesh. Dropping 
my whip, I seized him by the throat, which seemed scaly 
and hard, between my hands, and thus, locked together in 
a desperate struggle, we swayed this way and that, each 
trying to drag the other from his seat till we came down 
together with a crash upon the earth. In a moment we 
were disengaged and on our feet. Quick as lightning 
flashed out his long, sharp weapon, and finding I was too 
late to draw mine I hurled myself against him, seizing 
his <«.rmed hand in both mine before he could strike. For 
a few moments he stood still, glaring at me out of a pair 
of eyes that shone like burning coals; then mad with 
rage, he flung me off my feet and whirled me round and 
round like a ball in a sling, and finally cast me from him 
to a distance of a hundi'ed yards, so great was his strength* 
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I was lamirlied with treniei^doiis force int,o tlic iniclrlle of 
some tlioniy bushes, but biui uo sooner recovered from the 
shock tliaii out I burst whii a jell of rage and charged 
him again* Foi\ you will liardiy believe it, sirs, by some 
strange chance ! luid carried away ills weapon, firmly 
grasped in rri}" liaiids. It ’was a heavy two-edged dagger, 
sharp as a needle, and \wfiile I grasperl the hilt 1 felt the 
strength and fury of a thousand tigiitiiigunen iii me. As 
I advanced he retreated before rne, until, seizing the top- 
most boughs of a great thorny bush he swung his body to 
one side and wrenched it out of the earth by the roots. 
Swinging the bush with the rapidity of a whirlwind 
round his head, he advaniied ugairist me and dealt a blow 
that w'ould have crushed me had it descended on me ; but 
it fell too far, for I had dodged under it to close with 
him and delivered a stab with such power that the long 
'weapon was buried to its hilt in his Imsom, He uttered 
a deafening yell, and at the same moment a torrent of 
blood spouted forth, scalding my face like boiling water, 
and drenching my clothes through to the skin. For a 
moment I was blinded ; but when I had dashed the blood 
from my eyes and looked round he had vanished, horse 
and all. 

^‘^Then mounting my horse I rode home and told every- 
one what had happened, showing the knife, which 1 still 
carried in my hand. Next day all the neighlmrs gathered 
at my house, and we rode in company to th\ spot where 
the fight had taken place. There we found the bush tom 
up by the roots, and all the earth about it ploughed up 
where we had fought The ground was also dyed with 
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blood for several yards roimd, imd where it had Mleis thr 
grass was wiLliered up to the ruois. as If scoi’clieil with 
lire. We also picked up a ciusi-er uf hairs — long, wiry^ 
crooked hairs, barbed at the ends like (isli- hooks ; also 
three or four scales like tish-scales, only rougher, and as 
large as doubloons. The spot where the fight took place 
is now called La Canada del Diablo^ and 1 have heard that 
since that day the devil has never appeared corporeally to 
fight any man in the Banda OrientaL” 

Lechuza's narrative gave great vmtisfaction. I said 
nothing, feeling half stupid with amazement, for the man 
apparently told it in the full conviction that it was true, 
w'hile the other listeners appeared to accept every word of 
it with the most implicit faith. I began iy feel very 
melancholy, for evidently they expected something from 
me now, and what to tell them I knew not. It went 
against my conscience to be the only liar amongst these 
exceedingly veracious Orientals, and so I could not think 
of inventing anything. 

My friends,’** I began at length, I am only a young 
man ; also a native of a country where marvellous things 
do not oflen happen, so that 1 can tell you nothing to 
equal in interest the stories I have heard. I can only 
relate a little incident which happened to me in my own 
country before I left it. It is trivial, perhaps, but will 
lead me to tell you something about London — ^that great 
city you have all heard of.” 

Yes, we have heard of London ; it is In England, I 
believe. Tell us your story about London,” said Bias 
encouragingiy. 
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I was ¥ery young — only fourteen years old,**** I con- 
tinued^ flattering myself that my modest Inlrodiictiori had 
not been ineffective, when one evening I came to London 
from my home. It was in January, in the middle of 
winter, and the whole country was white with siiowd** 

Pardon me. Captain,” said Bias, but you have got 
the cucumber by the wrong end. We say that January is 
in summer.” 

Not in my country, where the seasons are reversed,” 
I said. When I rose next morning it was dark as night, 
for a black fog had fallen upon the city.” 

A black fog ! ” exclaimed Lechuza. 

Yes, a black fog that would last all day and make it 
darker than night, for though the lamps were lighted in 
the streets they gave no light.” 

Demons 1 ” exclaimed Rivarola ; there is no water in 
the bucket. I must go to the well for some or we shall 
have none to drink in the night.” 

You might wait till I finish,” I said. 

No, no, Captain,” he returned. Go on with your 
story ; we must not be without water.” And taking up 
the bucket he trudged off. 

Finding it was going to be dark all day,” I continued, 
I determined to go a little distance away, not out of 
London, you will understand, but about three leagues 
from my hotel to a great hill, where I thought the fog 
would not be so dark, and wliwe there is a palace of 
glass.” 

A palace of glass 1 ” repealed Lechuza, with Ms im* 
mense round eyes fixed steralv on me. 
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Yes, a palace of glass — is there anything so wonderful 
in that ? 

Have you any tobacco in your pouch, lifariano said 
Bias. “ Pardon, Captain, for speaking, but the things 
you are telling require a cigarette, and my pouch is 
empty."’’ 

Very well, sirs, perhaps you will now allow me to 
proceed,"" I said, beginning to feel rather vexed at these 
constant interruptions. A palace of glass large enough 
to hold all the people in this country."" 

“ The Saints assist us ! Your tobacco is dry as ashes, 
Mariano,” exclaimed Bias. 

“ That is not strange,"" said the other, “ for I have had 
it three days in my pocket. Proceed, Captain. A palace 
of glass large enough to hold all the people in the world. 
And then ? "" 

“ No, T shall not proceed,"" I returned, losing my temper. 

It is plain to see that you do not wish to hear my story. 
Still, sirs, from motives of courtesy you might have dis- 
guised your v'ant of interest in what I was about to relate ; 
for I have heard it said that the Orientals are a polite 
people."" 

lliere you are saying too much, my friend,” broke in 
Lechiim. “ Remember that we were speaking of actual 
experiences, not inventing tales of black fogs and glass 
palaces and men walking on their heads, and 1 know not 
what other marvels."" 

Do you know that what I am telling you is untrue ? ” 
I indignantly asked. 

Surely, frknd, you do not consider tis such simple 
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persons in the Banda Oriental as not to know truth from 
fable 

And tills from ilie fellow who had jost lold ns of his 
tragical eiicoiiiiter math Apoliyoii, a yarn which (|Liite put 
Bmijaifs narrative in the slm<!e! ft was oseiess talking; 
my irritation gave place to mirth, and stretching myself 
out on the grass I roared with laughter* The more I 
thought of Lecliiiza’s stem rebuke the louder I laughed, 
until I yelled with laugliter, slapping iiiy thighs and 
doubling myself up after the manner of Mariano’’s hilarious 
visitor from purgatory. My companions never smiled. 
Rivarola came back with the bucket of water and after 
staring at me for some time said, If the tears, which 
they say always follow laughter, come in the same mea>sure 
then we shall have to sleep in the wtL'” 

This increased my mirth. 

If the wiiole country is to be informed of our hiding- 
place,’" said Bias the timid, we were pui.ting ourselves 
to an unnecessary trouble by running away from San 
Paulo.’’ 

Fresh screams of laughter greeted this protest. 

I once knew a man,” said Mariano, “ who had a most 
extraordinary laugh ; you could hear it a league away, it 
was so loud. His name was Aniceto, but we called him 
El Burro on account of his laugh, which sounded like the 
braying of an ass. Well, sirs, he one day burst out 
laughing, like the Captain here, at nothing at all, and fell 
down dead. You see, the poor man had aneurism of the 
heart.” 

At this I fairly jelled, then, feeling quite exhausted, I 
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looked appi-eberjNivelj at Lv-obuiM, riils iaipoitant 
meiiit^er of the had -lot yiA ;<pi>ker'. 

Wit'll his iinnieose uTispei’.kafiij serious eyes fixed on me 
he remarked (fuietlj^ "‘'Aiui this, r-ij frieiKis, is the man 
who says it is wrong to steal iiorseft ! 

But I was past shrieking eiuw. Even lip's rieii speeiniea 
of topsy-turvey Banda Hrieiilnl morality only evoked a 
taint gurgling as i rolled about on the gmss^ my sides 
tidiing, as if L had received a good bruising. 
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A GHASTLY GIFT 

D AY" had dawned when I rose to join Mariano 
at the fim he had already kindled to heat the 
water for his early matA I did not like the idea of 
lying there concealed amongst the trees like some hunted 
animal for an indefinite time; moreover, I had been 
advised by Santa Coloma to proceed directly to the 
Lomas de Rocha, on the south coast, in the event of a 
defeat, and this now seemed to me the best thing to do. 
It had been very pleasant lying there under the green- 
wood tree,’"' while those veracioas stories of hags, lampa- 
laguas, and apparitions had proved highly entertaining ; 
but a long spell, a whole month perhaps, of that kind 
of life was not to be thought of ; and if I did not get 
to Rocha now, before the rural police were set to (^atch 
runaway rebels, it would perhaps be impossible to do so 
later on. I determined, therefore, to go my own way, 
and after drinking bitter mate, I cxiught ami saddled the 
dun horse. I really had not deserved the severe censure 
Lechuza had passed on me the previous evening in refer- 
ence to horse-stealing, for I had taken the dun with very 
little more compunction than one is accustomed to feel 
in England when borrowing an umbrella on a rainy 

33a 
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day. To all people in ail parts of the worMj a time 
comes when to appropriate their neighbonEs goods is 
held not only justifiable, but even meritorious: to Israel- 
ites in Egypt, Englishmen under a cloud in their own 
moist island, and to Orientals running away after a fight. 
By keeping the dun over thirty hours in my possession 
I had acquired a kind of prescriptive right to it, and 
now began to look on it as niy very own ; subsequent 
experience of his endurance and other good qualities 
enables me to endorse the Oriental saying that a “ stolen 
horse canfies you welld’ 

Bidding farewell to iny companions in defeat, who had 
certainly not been frightened out of their imaginations, 
I rode forth just when it was beginning to grow light. 
Roads and houses I studiously avoided, travelling on at 
an easy gallop, which took me about ten miles an hour, 
till noon ; then I rested at a small rancho, where I fed 
and watered my horse and recruited my own energies 
with roast beef and bitter mate. On again till dark ; 
by that time I had covered about forty miles and began 
to feel both hungry and tired. I had passed several 
ranchos and estancia-houses, but was shy of seeking enter- 
tainment at any of them, and so went further only to 
fare worse. When the brief twilight was darkening to 
night I came upon a broad cart-track, leading, I suppose- 
to Montevideo from the eastern part of the country, and 
seeing a long, low rancho near it, which I recognised as 
a pidlpenay or store, by the flagstaff planted before it, 
I resolved to purchase some refreshment for myself, then 
to ride on a mile or two and spend the night under the 
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stars— a safe roof if an airy one. Tying iiiy liorse to 
tile gate^ 1 went into the porcli-like projection at the end 
of the rancho, which I found di\ided frooi tlse interior 
by the counter, with its usual grating of thick iron bars 
to protect the treasures of gin, rum, and coiiiestibies 
from drunke!! or (quarrelsome customers. As soon as I 
came into the porch 1 began to xvgret having alighted 
at the place, for there, standing at tiie counter, siooking 
and drinking, were about a dozen very rough“ looking men. 
Unfortunately for me, they had tied their horses under 
the shadow of a clump of trees some distance from the 
gate, so that I had missed seeing them on my arrival. 
Once amongst them, however, my only plan was to dis- 
guise my uneasiness, he very polite, get, my refreshments, 
then make my escape as speedily as possilde. lliey 
stared rather bard at inr\ but. returned my wtluialion 
courteously ; then going to a disengaged comer of the 
counter I rested my left elbow on it and called for bread, 
a bos of sardines, and a tumbler of wine. 

'‘If you will join me, seilores, the table is spread, ’’ said 
I ; but they all declined my invitation with thanks, and I 
began to eat my bread and sardines. 

They appeared to be all persons living in t.he im- 
mediate neighbourhood, for they ad(lrt?ssed each other 
%miliarly and were conversing about love matters. One 
of them, however, soon dropped out of the eonversalion, 
and edging away from the others stood a little space 
apart leaning against the wall on the side of the porch 
furthest from me. I began to notice this man very par- 
ticulaiiy, for it was plain to see that 1 had excited his 
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interest in an extraordinary manner, and I did not like 
his scrutiny. He was, without exception, the most mur- 
derous-looklng villain T have ever had the inisfortime to 
meet : that was the deliberate opinion 1 came to before 
I formed a closer acquaintance wilb him.. He was a 
broad-chested, powerful-looking man of medium height ; 
his hands lie kept concealed under the large cloth poncho 
he wore, and he had on a slouch liat that just allowed his 
eyes to be seen under the rim. I’^hey were truculent, 
yellowish-green eyes, that seemed to grow fiery and dim 
and fiery again by turns, yet never for a single instant 
were they a%^erted from ray face, ills black hair hung 
to his shoulders, and he also had a bristly moustache, 
which did not conceal his brutal mouth, nor was there 
any beard to hide his broad, swarthy jowl. His jaws 
were the only part of liim that had any motion, while 
he stood there, still as a bronze statue, watching me. At 
intervals be ground his teeth, after which he would slap 
his lips together two or three times, while a slimy froth, 
most sickening to see, gathered at the comers of his 
mouth. 

^^Gandara, you are not drinking,’’ said one of the 
gauchos, turning to him. He siiook his head slightly 
without speaking or taking his eyes off my face ; where- 
upon the man who had spoken smiled and resumed his 
convermtion with the others. 

The long, intense, soul -trying scrutiny this brutal 
wretch had subjected me to came to a very sudden end. 
Quick as lightning a long, broad knife flashed out from 
its concealnmnt under his poncho, and with one cat- 
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like bound he was before me, the point of his horrid 
weapon toucliing my poncho just over the pit of my 
stomach. 

Do not move, rebel,*” he said in a husky voice. If 
you move one hair’s-breadth, that moment you die.’^ 

The other men all ceased talking and looked on with 
some interest, but did not offer to interfere or make any 
remark. 

For one moment I felt as if an electric shock had 
gone through me, and then instantly I was calm — never, 
in fact, have I felt more calm and collected than at that 
terrible moment. Tis a blessed instinct of self-preserva- 
tion which nature has provided us with; feeble, timid men 
possess it in common with the strong and brave, just as 
weak, persecuted wild animals have it as well as those 
that are fierce and bloodthirsty. It is the calm which 
comes without call when death suddenly and unexpectedly 
rises up to stare us in the face ; it tells us that there is 
one faint chance which a premature attempt to escape or 
even a slight agitation will destroy. 

I have no wish to move, friend,’’ I said, but I am 
curious to know why you attack me ? ” 

Because you are a rebel. I have seen you before, you 
are one of Santa Coloma’s officers. Here you shall stand 
with this knife touching you till you are arrested, or else 
with this knife in you here you shall die.” 

You are making a mistake,” I said. 

Neighbours,” said he, speaking to the others, but 
without taking his eyes from my face, will you tie this 
man hand and foot while I stand before him to prevent 
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him from drawing any weapon he may have concealed 
under his poncho ? 

We have not come here to arrest travellers,’" returned 
one of the men, he is a rebel it is no concern of 

ours. Perhaps you are mistaken, Gandara.” 

No, no, I am not mistaken,’" he returned. “ He shall 
jxot escape. I saw him at San Paulo with these eyes — > 
when did they ever deceive me ? If you refuse to assist 
me, then go one of you to the Alcalde"s house and tell him 
to come without delay, while I keep guard here.” 

After a little discussion one of the men offered to go 
and inform the Alcalde. When he had left, I said, “My 
friend, may I finish my meal? I am hungry and had just 
begun to eat when you drew your knife against me.” 

“Yes; eat,"" he said; ‘^only keep your hands well up 
so that I can see them. Perhaps you have a weapon at 
your waist.” 

I have not,” 1 said, “ for I am an inoflensive person 
axid do not require weapons.” 

Tongues were made to lie,” he returned, truly enough. 
^^If I see you drop your hand low'er than the counter 
I shall rip you up. We shall then be able to see whether 
you digest your food or not.” 

I began to cat and sip ray wine, still with those brutal 
eyes on my face and the keen knife-point touching my 
poncho. There was now a ghastly look of horrible ex- 
citement oxi his face, while his tecth-grinding perform- 
ances became more frec|uent and the slimy froth dropped 
continually from the corners of his mouth on to his 
bosom. ? dared not look at the knife, because a terrible 
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iik’puise to wrest it out of his hands kept rising in me. 
it was almost too strong to be overcome, jet I knew that; 
even the slightest attempt at escape would be fatal to 
me ; for the fellow was evidently thirsty for my blood 
and only wanted an excuse to ran me through. But 
what, I thought, if he were to grow tired of waiting, and, 
eaiTied away by ills murderous instincts, to plunge his 
weapon into me? In that ease I should die like a dog 
without having availed myself of my one chance of escape 
through over-caution. These thoughts were maddening, 
still through it all I laboured to observe an outwardly 
calm demeanour. 

My supper was done. I began to feel strangely weak 
and nervous. My lips grew dry ; I was intensely thirsty 
and longed for more wine, yet dared not take it for fear 
that in my excited state even a very moderate amount of 
alcohol might cloud my brain. 

How long will it take your friend to return with the 
Alcalde ? I asked at length, 

Gandara made no reply. long time,” said one of 
the other men. I, for one, cannot wait till he comes,” 
and after that he took his departure. One by one they 
now began to drop away till only two men besides 
Gandara remained in the porch. Still that murderous 
wretch kept before me like a tiger watching its prey, or 
rather like a wild boar, gnashing and foaming, and ready 
to rip up its adversary with horrid tusk. 

At length I made an appeal to him, for I began to 
despair of the Alcalde coming to deliver me. Friend,” 
I said, if you will allow me to speak, I can convince you 
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that you are niistaken. I am a foreigner, and know 
nothing about Sun La Colomud’ 

nod' he interrupted, pressing the knife-point 
warniiigly against my stomach, then sndfienly withdraw- 
ing it as if about to plunge it into me. know you are 
a rebel. If I thought the Alcalde were not coming 
I would run you through at once and cut your throat 
afterwards. It is a virtue to kill a Blanco traitor, and if 
you do not go bound hand and foot from here then here 
you must die. What, do you dare to say that I did. not see 
you at San Paulo — that you are not an officer of Santa 
Coloma? Look, rebel, 1 will swear on this cross that 
I saw you there.’’’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he raised the hilt of 
the weapon to his lips to kiss the guard, which with tlie 
handle formed a c^ross. That pious action %ms the first 
slip he had marie, and gave the first opportunity that had 
come to me duriiig all that terrible interview. Before he 
had ceasinl spe, 'iking the conviHion that my time had 
come Hashed like lightning through ray brain. Just 
as his slimy lips kissed the hilt, my right hand dropped 
to my side anil grasped the handle of .my I'evolver under 
my poiubo. He saw the movement and very quickly 
recovered the handle of his knife. In another second of 
time he would have driven the blade tiiroiigh me; !>ut 
that second was all 1 now rocjuired. Straight from my 
waist, and irom under my poncho, I fired. Ills knife fell 
ringing on to the floor; he swerved, then fell buck, 
coming to the ground with a heavy thud. Over his 
falling body 1 leaped, and almost before he had touched 
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the ground was several yards away, then wheeling roiindi 
I found the other two men rushing out after me. 

“ Back ! I shouted, covering the foremost of the two 
with my revolver. 

They instantly stood still. 

We are not following you, friend,"” said one, “ but 
only wish to get out of the place.’"* 

Back, or I fire ! I repeated, and then they retreated 
into the porch. They had stood by unconcerned while 
their cut-throat comrade Gandara was threatening my 
life, so that I naturally felt angry with them. 

I sprang upon my horse, but instead of riding away at 
once stood for some minutes by the gate watching the two 
men. They were kneeling by Gandara, one opening his 
clothes to look for the wound, the other holding a Haring 
candle over his ashen corpse-like face. 

Is he dead ? **"* I asked. 

One of the men looked up and answered, It appears 
so."” 

Then,^ I returned, I make you a present of his 
carcass. 

After that, digging my spars into my horse, I galloped 
away. 

Some readers might imagine, after what 1 have related, 
that my sojourn in the Purple Land had quite brutalised 
me ; I am happy to inform them that it was not so. 
Whatever a man‘*s individual character may happen to be. 
he has always a strong inclination in him to reply to an 
attack in the spirit in which it is made. He does not 
oall the person who playfully ridicules his foibles a 
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whitened sepulchre or an unspeakable scoimdreh and the 
same principle holds good when it comes to actual physical 
fighting* If a French gentleman were to call me out, I dare- 
say I should go to the encounter twirling my moustache 5 
bowing down to the ground, all smiles and compliments ; 
and that I should select my rapier with a pleasant kind 
of feeling, like that experienced by the satirist about to 
write a brilliant article while picking out a pen with a 
suitable nib. On the other hand, if a murderous brute 
with truculent eyes and gnashing teeth attempts to dis- 
embowel me with a butcher’s knife, the instinct of self- 
preservation comes out in all its old original ferocity, 
inspiring the heart with such implacable fury that after 
spilling his blood 1 could spurn his loathsome carcass with 
my foot I do not wonder at myself for speaking those 
savage words. That he was past recall seemed certain, 
yet not a shade of regret did I feel at his death, Joy at 
the terrible retribution I had been able to inflict on the 
murderous wretch was the only emotion I experiencted 
when galloping away into the darkness — such joy that I 
could have sung and shouted aloud had it not seemed 
imprudent to indulge in such expressions of feeling* 



CHAPTER XXI 


LIBEIVVY AND DIRT 

AFTER my terrible adventure I did not rest badly that 
Jr\ night, albeit I slept on an empty stomach (the 
sardines counting as nothing), and under the mst, void 
sky, powdered with innumerable stars. And when I pro- 
ceeded next day on my journey, God's lights as the 
pious Orientals call the first wave of glory with which the 
rising sun floods the world, had never seemed so pleasant 
to my eyes, nor had earth ever looked fresher or lovelier, 
with the grass and busiies everywhere hung with starry 
lace, sparkling with countless dewy gems, which the 
epeiras had woven overnight. Life seemed very sweet to 
me on that morning, so softening my heart that when I 
remembered the murderous wretch who had endangered it 
I almost regretted that he was now probably blind and 
deaf to nature’s sweet ministrations. 

Before noon I came to a large thatched house, with 
clumps of shady trees growing near it, also surrounded 
with brushwood fences and sheep and cattle enclosures. 

The bl lie smoke curling peacefully up from the chimney 
and the white gleam of the walls through the shady trees 
— for this rancho actually boasted a chimney and white- 
washed walls — looked exceedingly inviting to my tired 
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eyes. TIov/ pleasaiit a good breakfast with a long siesta 
in the sluicle after it wonid be, thoifght I ; but, alas! was 
I not pursued by the awful phaDionis of political ven- 
geance? ITncerlain vvlieUier to caJl or not, n\y hor.se 
jogged stniigiii on l.owanls the house, for a horsc^ always 
knows when his rider is in dionbt a,nd never fails at such 
times to give his advice. It wa,s lucky for me that on this 
occasion I condescended to lake it. I will, at all events, 
call for a didnk of water and see what the people are 
like,’’"' I thought, a.iid in a lew minutes I was sL/inding at 
the ga.tx\ appareiilly an object of great interest to half a 
dozen children ranging from two to thirteen years old, all 
staring at me with wide-open eyes. They had dirty facets, 
the smjdh‘sl one dirty legs also, for lie or she wore nothing 
but a sHiall shirt ^ITie next in size had a shirt supple- 
mented with a trousers-like garment reaching to the 
knees ; and so on, progi-essively, up to the biggest boy, 
who wore the aist-otf parental toggery, and so instead 
of having too little on, was, in a sens/>, overdressed. I 
asked this youngster for a am of water to quench iny 
thirst and a stick of lire to light my cigar. He ran into 
the kitchen, or living-room, and by-and-by came out again 
without eiihcir water or fire. Papita wishes you to come 
in to drink mate,"’ s<aid he. 

Then I dismounted, and with the careleSvS air of a 
blameless non-political pemm, strode into the spacious 
kitchen, where an immense cauldron of fat was boiling 
over a big fire on the hearth ; while beside it, ladle in 
hand, sat a perspiring, greasy-looking woman of about 
thirty. She was engaged in skimming the fat and throw- 
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mg tlie scorn on the fire, which made it blaze with a 
fiirious joy and loudly cry out in a crackling voice for 
more ; and from head to feet she was literally bathed in 
grease — certainly the most greasy individual I had ever 
?eeii. It w<as not easy under the circumstances to tell the 
colour of her skin, but she had fine large Juno eyes, and 
her mouth was unmistakably good-humoured, as she smiled 
when returning my salutation. Her husband sat on the 
clay^ floor against the wall, his bare feet stretched straight 
out before him, while across his lap lay an immense 
surcingle, twenty inches broad at least, of a pure white, 
untanned hide ; and on it he was laboriously working a 
design representing an ostrich hunt, with threads of black 
skin. He was a short, broad-shouldered man with reddish- 
grey hair, stiff bristly wliiskers and moustache of the same 
hue, sharp blue eyes and a nose decidedly upturned. 

He wore a red cotton handkerchief lied on his head, a 
blue check shirt, and a shawl wound round his body in 
place of the chiripa usually worn by native peasants. He 
jerked out his ‘^Buen dia”’"’ to me in a short, quick, 
barking voice, and invited me to sit down. 

Cold water is bad for the constitution at this hour,’’ 
he said, “We will drink matet’’ 

There was such a rough burr-like sound in his speech 
that I at once concluded he was a foreigner, or hailed 
from some Oriental district corresponding to our Durham 
or Northumberland. 

“ Thank you,’" I said, “ a mate is always welcome. I 
am an Oriental in that respect if in nothing else.’’ For 
I wished everyone I met to know that I was not a native. 
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« Right, illy friend,**’ he exclaimed. '' Mate is the best 
thing in this country. As for the people, they are not 
worth cursing.^’ 

“ How can you say such a thing,” I returned. “ You 
are a foreigner, 1 suppose, but your wife is surely an 
Oriental.” 

The Juno of the grease-pot smiled and threw a ladleful 
of tallow on the fire to make it roar ; possibly this was 
meant for applause. 

He waved his hand deprecatingly, the bradawl used 
for his work in it. 

« True, friend, she is,” he replied. Women, like 
horned cattle, are much the same all the world over. 
Ihey have their value wherever you find them — America, 
Eimope, Asia. We know it. I spoke of men.” 

You scarcely do women justice — 

Ijd niNjer U7i angnl del eielo/* 

I retimied, cj noting the old Spanish song. 

He barked out a sh<)rl little laugh, 
lliat does very well to sing to a guitar,” he said. 

“^Talking of guitars,” spoke the woman, addressing me 
for the first time ; while we are waiting for the mate, 
perhaps you will sing us a ballad. The guitar is lying 
just 1)ehind you.” 

^SSefiora, I do not play on it,” I answered. ^*An 
Englislunan goes forth into tlie world without that desire 
common to people of other nations of making himself 
agreeable to those he may eiK*ounter on his way ; this is 
whv he does not learn to perform on musical instruments/ 
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The little man stared at me; then deliberately dis- 
encumbering himself of surcingle, threads, and imple- 
liieiits, he got up, advanced to me, and held out Ms 
hand. 

His grave niaimer almost made me laugh. Taking his 
hand in mine, I said — 

What am I to do with this, my friend ? 

Shake it,’’ lie replied. We are countrymen.” 

We then shook hands very vigorously for some tiiiie in 
silence, while his wife looked on with a smile and stin'ed 
the fat. 

Woman,” he said, turning to her, leave your grease 
till to-morrow. Breakfast must be thought of. Is there 
any mutton in the house 

Half a sheep — only,” she replied. 

That will do for one meal,” said he. Here, Teoflio, 
ran and tell Anselmo to catch two pullets — fat ones, 
mind. To be plucked at once. You may look for half a 
dozen fresh eggs for yom* mother to put in the stew. 
And, Felipe, go find Cosme and tell him to saddle the 
roan pony to go to the store at once. Now, wife, what is 
wanted — rice, sugar, vinegar, oil, raisins, pepper, saffron, 
salt, cloves, cummin seed, wine, brandy — — ” 

a moment,” I cried. If you think it neces- 

sary to get provisions enough for an army to give 
me breakfast, I must tell you that I draw the line at 
brandy. I never touch it — in this country.” 

He shook hands with me again. 

You are right,” he said. Always stick to the native 
drink, wherever you are, even if it is black draught 
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A^Tiisky i'.a SrotLaiuk hi Ihe Bioida OrLutal rum --tliaf s 
01 j ruled* 

The |)]ai‘e was now in a great eonimoLion, the cMHren 
s.addliiig poiiies, shouting in pursuit of fugitive chickens, 
and nij energetic host orderiiig his wile about 

After the boy was despatched for the things and my 
horse taken care oi', we sal for half an hour in the kilclien 
sipping mate and conversing very agreealdj. Then my 
host took me out into his garden behind the house to 
be out of his wife’s way while she was engaged cooking 
breakfast, and there he began talking in English. 

Twentydive years I have been on this continent,” said 
he, telling me his hislorj, eighteen of tliein in the 
Bain la Orienhilf' 

“ Well, you have not forgott.en your language,” f said. 

I suppose you read ? ” 

Read ! What 1 I would fvs soon think of wearing 
trousers. No, no, my friend, never read, l^ave politics 
alone. When people molest you, shoot ’em- — those are 
my rales. Ediiibm‘gh w^as my lionie. Had enough 
reading when I was a boy ; heard enough psalm-singing, 
saw enough scrabbing and scouring to last me my lifetime. 
My father was a bookseller in the High Street, near the 
Cowgate— you know ! Mother, she was pious — they were 
all pious. Uncle, a minister, lived with us. That was all 
worse than purgatory to me. I was educated at the High 
School— in tended for the ministry, ha, ha! My only 
pleasure was to get a book of travels in some savage 
countrv, skulk into my room, throw off my boots, light a 
pipe, and lie on the floor reading— lo<‘ked up from every- 
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one. Sundays just the same. They called me a sinner^ 
said I was going to the devil—fast. It was my nature. 
They didnT understand — kept on ding-donging in my ears. 
Always scrubbing, scouring — ^you might have eaten your 
dinner off the floor; always singing psalms — praying- 
scolding. Couldn^’t bear it ; ran away at fifteen, and have 
never heard a word from home since. What happened ? 
I came here, worked, saved, bought land, cattle ; married 
a wife, lived as I liked to live — am happy. There^’s my 
wife — mother of six children — you have seen her yourself, 
a woman for a man to be proud of. No ding-donging, 
black looks, scouring from Monday to Saturday — ^you 
couldn’t eat your dinner off* kitchen floor. There are 
my children, six of ’em, all told, boys and girls, healthy, 
dirty as they like to be, happy as the day’s long ; and 
here am I, John Carrickfergus — Don Juan all the country 
over, my surname no native can pronounce — respected, 
feared, loved ; a man his neigiibour can rely on to do him 
a good turn ; one who never hesitates about putting a 
bullet in any vulture, wild cat, or assassin that crosses his 
path. Now you know all.” 

An extraordinary history,” I said, but I suppose you 
teach your children something ? ” 

Teach ’em nothing,” he returned with emphasis. 

^All we think about in the old country are books, 
cleanliness, clothes ; what’s good for soul, brain, stomach, 
and we make ’em miserable. Liberty for everyone — that’s 
my rale. Dirty children are healthy, happy children. 
If a bee stings you in England, you clap on fresh dirt to 
<!nre the pain, we cure ail kinds of pains with dirL 
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If my claiH is ill I dig up a spadeful of fresli mould and 
mb it well — best remedy out. Fm not religious, but I 
remember one miracle. The Saviour spat on the ground 
and made mud with the spittle to anoint the eyes of the 
blind man. Made him see directly. What does that 
mean ? Common remedy of the country, of course. He 
didn^’t need the clay, but followed the custom, same as in 
the other miracles. In Scotland dirt’s wickedness — how’d 
they reconcile that with Scripture ? I don’t say Nature^ 
mind, I say Scriptwre^ because the Bible’s the book they 
swear by. though they didn’t write it.” 

I shall think over %vhal you say about children, and 
the best way to rear them,” I returned, I needn’t decide 
in a hurry, as I haven’t any yet.” 

He barked his short laugh and led me back to the 
house, where the arrangements for breakfast were now 
completed. The children took their meal in the kitchen, 
we had ours in a large cool room adjoining it. There 
was a small table laid with a spotless white cloth, and 
real crockery plates and real knives and forks. There 
were also real glass tumblers, bottles of Spanish wine, 
and snow-white pan creollo. Evidently my hostess had 
made good use of her time. She came in immediately 
after we were seated, and I scarcely recognised her; for 
she was not only clean now, but good-looking as well, 
with that rich olive colour on her oval face, her black 
hair well arranged, and her dark eyes full of tender loving 
light. She was now wearing a white merino dress with s 
quaint maroon-coloured pattern on it, and a white silk 

kerchief fastened with a gold brooch at her neck. It was 

I 
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pleasant to look at her, and noticing my admiring glances, 
she blushed when she sat down, then laughed. The break- 
fast was excellent. Roast mutton to begin, then a dish 
of chickens stewed with rice, nicely flavoured and coloured 
with red Spanish pirnemon, A fowl roasted or boiled, as 
we eat them in England, is wasted, compared with this 
delicious guiso de polio which one gets in any rancho in 
the Banda Oriental. After the meats we sat for an hour 
cracking walnuts, sipping wine, smoking cigarettes, and 
telling amusing stories ; and I doubt whether there were 
three happier people in all Uruguay that morning than 
the un-Scotehed Scotchman, John Carrickfergus, his un- 
ding-donging native wife, and their guest, who had shot 
his man on the previous evening. 

After breakfast I spread my poncho on the dry grass 
under a tree to sleep the siesta. My slumbers lasted a 
long time, and on waking I was surprised to find my host 
and hostess seated on the grass near me, he busy ornament- 
ing his surcingle, she with the mate-cup in her hand and 
a kettle of hot water beside her. She was drying her 
eyes, I fancied, when I opened mine. 

Awake at last ! cried Don Juan pleasantly. Come 
and drink mate. Wife just been crying, you see.” 

She made a sign for him to hold his peace. 

Why not speak of it, Candelaria ? ” he said. Where 
is the harm ? You see my wife thinks you have been in 
the wars — a Santa Coloma man running away to save his 
throat.” 

How does she make that out?” I asked in some con« 
fusion and very much sui'prised. 
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s^How! Don’t you know women? You said nothing 
about where you had been — prudence. That was one 
thing. Looked confused when we talked of the revolu- 
tion — ^not a word to say about it. More evidence. Your 
ponchoj lying there, shows two big cuts in it. ^ Torn by 
thorns,’ said I. ^ Sword cuts,’ said she. We were arguing 
about it when you woke.” 

She guessed rightly,” I said. and I am ashamed of 
myself for not telling you before. But why should your 
wife cry ? ” 

Woman like — woman like,” he answered, waving his 
hand. Always ready to cry over the beaten one — that 
is the only politics they know.” 

Did I not say that woman is an angel from heaven,” 
I returned ; then taking her hand, I kissed it. This is 
the first time I have kissed a married woman’s hand, but 
the husband of such a wife will know better than to be 
jealous,” 

Jealous— ha, ha ! ” he laughed. It would have made 
me prouder if you had kissed her cheek.” 

‘^Juan — a nice thing to say!” exclaimed his wife, 
slapping his hand tenderly. 

Then while we sipped mate I told them the history of 
my campaign, finding it necessary, when explaining my 
motives for joining the rebels, to make some slight devia- 
tions from the strictest form of truth. He agreed that 
my best plan was to go on to Rocha to wait there for a 
passpoi-t before proceeding to Montevideo, But I was 
not allowed to leave them that day ; and whfle we talked 
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over our mate, Candelaria deftly repaired the tell-tale 
cots in my poncho. 

I spent the afternoon making friends with the childi^eii^ 
who proved to be very intelligent and amusing little 
beggars, telling them some nonsensical stories I invented, 
and listening to their bird’s-nesting, armadillo-chasing, 
and other adventures. Then came a late dinner, after 
which the children said their prayers and retired, then 
we smoked and sang songs without an accompaniment, 
and I finished a happy day by sinking to sleep in a soft, 
clean bed, 

I had announced my intention of leaving at daybreak 
next morning ; and when I woke, finding it already light, 
I di'essed hastily, and, going out, found my horse already 
saddled standing, with three other saddled horses, at the 
gate. In the kitchen I found Don Juan, his wife, and the 
two biggest boys having their early mate. My host told 
me that he had been up an hour, and was only waiting to 
wish me a prosperous journey before going out to gather 
up his cattle. He at once wished me good-bye, and with 
his two boys went off‘, leaving me to partake of poached 
eggs and coffee — quite an English breakfast. 

I * then rose and thanked the good sehora for her 
hospitality, 

*‘One moment,’' she said, when I held out my hand, 
and drawing a small silk bag from her bosom, she offered 
it to me, ‘‘My husband has given me permission to 
present you with this at parting. It is only a small gift, 
but while you are in this trouble and away from all youi 
friends it perhaps might be of use to you."** 
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1 did not whh to take money from her after all the 
feind treatment I had received, and so allowed the porse 
to lie on my open hand where she had placed it. 

And if I cannot accept it I began. 

‘‘^Tlien you will hurt me very muclif'’ she replied. 

Could you do that after the kind words you spoke 
yesterday ? 

I could not resist, but after putting the purse away, 
took her hand and kissed it. 

Good-bye, Candelaria,*’" I said, you have made me 
love your country and repent every harsh word 1 ha^'e 
ever spoken against it.” 

Her hand remained in mine ; she stood smiling, ?oid 
did not seem to think the last word had been spoken yet. 
Then seeing her there looking so sweet and loving, and 
remembering the words her husband had spoken the day 
before, I stooped and kissed her cheek and lips. 

‘‘Adieu, my friend, and God be with you,” she said. 

I think there were tears in her eyes when I left her, 
but I could not see clearly, for mine also had suddenly 
grown dim. 

And only the day before I had felt amused at the 
sight of this woman sitting hot and greasy over her work, 
and had called her Juno of the grease-pot ! Now, after 
an acquaintance of about eighteen hours I had actually 
kissed her — a wife and the mother of six children, bidding 
her adieu with trembling voice and moist eyes ! I know 
that I shall never forget those eyes, full of sweet, pure 
aflection and tender sympathy, looking into mine ; all 
Illy life long slmll I think of Candelaria, loving her like 
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a sister. Could any woman in my own ultra-civilised and 
excessively proper country inspire me with a feeling like 
that in so short a time ? I fancy not. 0 civilisation, 
with your million conventions, soul and body withering 
pnidishnesses, vain education for the little ones, going 
to church in best black clothes, unnatural craving for 
cleanliness, feverish striving after comforts that bring no 
comfort to the heart, are you a mistake altogether? 
Candelaria and that genial runaway John Carrickfergus 
make me think so. Ah yes, we are all vainly seeking 
after happiness in the wrong way. It was with us once 
and ours, but we despised it, for it was only the old com- 
mon happiness which Nature gives to all her children, 
and we went away from it in search of another grander 
kind of happiness which some di*eamer — Bacon or another 
• — assured us we should find. We had only to conquei 
Nature, find out her secrets, make her our obedient slave, 
then the earth would be Eden, and every man Adam and 
every woman Eve. We are still marching bravely on, 
conquering Nature, but how weary and sad we are getting 1 
The old joy in life and gaiety of heart have vanished, 
though we do sometimes pause for a few moments in our 
long forced march to watch the labours of some pale 
mechanician seeking after perpetual motion and indulge 
in a little.^ diy, cackling laugh at his expense. 
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A CROWN OF NETTLES 

A fter leaving John and Candelaria's home of 
L liberty and love, nothing further worth recording 
happened till I had nearly reached the desired haven of 
the Lomas de Rocha, a place which I was, after all, never 
destined to see except from a great distance. A day 
unusually brilliant even for this bright climate was draw- 
ing to a close, it being within about two hours of sunset, 
when I turned out of my way to ascend a hill with a very 
long ridge-like summit, falling away at one end, appear- 
ing like the last sierra of a range just where it dies down 
into the level plain ; only in this instance the range itself 
did not exist. The solitary hill was covered with short 
tussocks of yellow, wiry grass, with occasional bushes, 
while near the summit large slabs of sajidstone appeared 
just above the surface, looking like gravestones in some 
old village churchyard, with all their inscriptions ob- 
literated by time and weather. From this elevation, 
which was about a hundred feel above the plain, I wished 
to survey the country before me, for I was tired and 
hungry, so was my horse, and I was anxious to find a 
resting-place before night. Before me the country 
stretched away in vast undulations towards the ocean, 
which was not, however, in sights Not die faintest stain 

*S5 
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of vapour appeared on the immense crystalline dome of 
heaven, while the stillness and transparency of the at- 
mosphere seemed almost preternatural A blue gleam 
of water, south-east of where 1 stood and many leagues 
distant, I took to be the lake of Rocha ; on the western 
horizon were faint blue cloud-like masses with pearly 
peaks. They were not clouds, however, but the sierras 
of the range weirdly named CiLchilla de las Jnhaas— 
Ghost-haunted mountains. At length, like a person who 
puts his binocular into his pocket and begins to look 
about him, I recalled my vision froni its wanderings over 
illimitable space to examine the objects close at hand. 
On the slope of the hill, sixty yards from my standpoint, 
were some deep green, dwarf bushes, ea(‘h buvsh looking 
in that still brilliant sunshine as if it had been hewn out 
of a block of malachite ; and on the pale purple solana- 
ceous flowers covering them some humble-bees were feed- 
ing. It was the humming of the bees coming distinctly 
to my ears that first attracted my attention to the bushes; 
for so still was the atmosphere that at that distance apart 
— sixty yards — two persons might have conversed easily 
without raising their voices. Much further down, about 
two hundred yards from the bushes, a harrier hawk stood 
on the ground, tearing at something it had aiptured, 
feeding in that savage, suspicious manner usual with 
hawks, with long pauses between the bites. Over the 
harrier hovered a brown milvago hawk, a vulture-like 
bird, in its habits, that lives by picking up unconsidered 
trifles. Envious at the other’s good fortune, or fearing, 
periiaps, that not even the crumbs or feathers of the 
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feast were going to be left, it was persecuting tlie harrier 
by darting down at intervals with an angry cry and aim- 
ing a blow with its wing. The harrier methodically 
ducked its head each time its tormentor rushed down 
at it, after which it would tear its prey again in its un- 
comfortable manner. Further away, in the depression 
running along at the foot of the hill, meandered a small 
stream so filled with aquatic grasses and plants that the 
water was quite concealed, its course appearing like a 
vivid green snake, miles long, lying there basking in the 
sunshine. At the point of the stream nearest to me an 
old man was seated on the ground, apparently washing 
himself, for he was stooping over a little pool of water, 
while behind him stood his horse with patient, drooping 
head, occasionally switching off the flies witli its tail. 
A mile further on stood a dwelling, which looked to me 
like an old estancia-house, surrounded by large shade 
trees growing singly or in irregular clumps. It was the 
only house near, but after gazing at it for some time I 
concluded that it was uninhabited. For even at that 
distance I could see plainly that there were no human 
beings moving about it, no horse or other domestic 
animal near, and there were certainly no hedges or en- 
closures of any description. 

Slowly I went down the hill, and to the old man sitting 
beside the stream. I found him engaged in the Beeraingly 
difficult operation of disentangling a luxuriant crop of 
very long hair, which had somehow— possibly from lorsg 
neglect — got itself into great confusion. He had dipped 
his head into the water, and with an old comb, boasting 
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about seven or eight teeth, was laboriously and with 
infinite patience drawing out the long hairs, a very few at 
a time. After saluting him, I lit a cigarette, and leaning 
on the neck of my horse, watched his efforts for some 
time with profound interest. He toiled away in silence 
for five or six minutes, then dipped his head in the water 
again, and while carefully wringing the wet out lie 
remarked that my horse looked tired. 

I replied; “so is his rider. Can you tell me 
who lives in that estancia ? ” 

“ My master, he returned laconically. 

“ Is he a good-hearted man — one who will give shelter 
to a stranger ? **' I asked. 

He took a very long time to answer me, then said — 

“ tie has nothing to say about such matters.'” 

“ An invalid ? I remarked. 

Another long pause ; then he shook his head and tapped 
his forehead significantly; after which he resumed his 
mermaid task. 

“ Demented ? ” said I. 

He elevated an eyebrow and shrugged his shoulders, 
but said nothing. 

After a long silence, for I was anxious not to irritate 
him with too much questioning, I ventured to remark — 

“Well, they will not set the dogs on me, will they?^ 

He grinned and said that it was an establishment with-* 
mi dogs. 

I paid him for his information with a cigarette, which 
he took very readily, and seemed to think smoking a 
pleasant relief after his disentangling laboui’s. 
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An estaiicia without dogs, and where the master has 
nothing to say — that sounds strange,’" I remarked tenta- 
tively, but lie puffed on in silence. 

“What is the name of the house I said, after 
remounting my horse. 

“ It is a house without a name,"" he replied ; and after 
this rather unsatisfactory interview I left him and slowl} 
went on to the estancia. 

On approaching the house I saw that there had formerly 
been a large plantation behind it, of 'which only a few 
dead stumps now remained, the ditches that had enclosed 
them being now nearly obliterated. The place was 
ruinous and overgrown with weeds. Dismounting, I led 
my horse along a narrow path through a perfect wildexmess 
of wild sunflowers, horehound, red-weed, and thorn-apple, 
up to some poplar trees where there had on(‘e been a gate, 
of which only two or three broken posts remained stand- 
ing in the ground. From the old gate the path ran on, 
still through weeds, to the door of the house, which was 
partly of stone and partly of red brick, with a very steep, 
sloping, tiled roof. Beside the ruined gate, leaning 
against a post, with the hot afternoon sun shining on 
her uncovered head, stood a woman in a rusty-black dress. 
She was about twenty-six or twenty-seven years old, and 
had an unutterably weary, desponding expression on hei 
face, which was colourless as marble, except for the purple 
stains under her large dark eyes. She did not move when 
! approached her, but raised her sorrowful eyes to my face, 
apparently feeling little interest in my arrival. 

I took off my hat to salute her, and said*™" 
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^^Senora, my horse is tired, and I am seeking for a 
resting-place ; can I have shelter under your roof?’’ 

^^Yes, Caballero; why not?’” she returned in a voice 
even more significant of sorrow than her countenance. 

I thanked her, and waited for her to lead the way ; but 
she still remained standing before me with eyes cast down, 
and a hesitating, troubled look on her face. 

“Seiiora,” 1 began, “if a stranger's presence in the 
house would be inconvenient ” 

“No, no, senor, it is not that,” she interrupted quickly. 
Then, sinking her voice almost to a whisper, she said — 
'^Tell me, seilor, have you come from the department of 
Florida ? Have you — have you been at San Paulo ? 

I hesitated a little, then answered that I had. 

“On which side?’’’’ she asked quickly, with a strange 
eagerness in her voice. 

“ Ah, sehora,” I returned, “ why do you ask me, only a 
poor traveller who comes for a night’s shelter, such a 
question 

“Why? Perhaps for your good, senor. Remember, 
women are not like men — implacable. A shelter you 
shall have, senor ; but it is best that I should know.” 

You are right,” 1 returned, “forgive me for not answer- 
ing you at once. I was with Santa Coloma — the rebel.” 

She held out her hand to me, but, before I could take 
it, withdrew it and, covering her face, began to cry. 
Presently recovering herself and turning towards the 
house, she asked me to follow. 

Her gestures and tears had told me eloquently enough 
that she too belonged to the unhappy Blanco party. 
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“Have you then lost some relation in this fights 
sefiora?’’’ I asked, 

“No, senor,’’ she replied; “but if our party had 
triiiinphed perhaps deliverance would have come to me. 
Ah no ; I lost my relations long ago — all except my 
father. You shall know presently, when you see him, 
why our cruel enemies have refrained from shedding hk 
blood;’ 

By that time we had reached the house. There had 
once been a verandah to it, but this had long fallen away, 
leaving the walls, doors, and windows exposed to sun and 
rain. Lichen covered the stone walls, while in the crevices 
and over the tiled roof weeds and grass had flourished ; 
but this vegetation had died with the summer heats and 
was now parched and yellow. She led me into a spacious 
room, so dimly lighted from the low door and one small 
window that it seemed (|uite dark to me coming from 
the bright sunlight. I stood for a few moments trying 
to accustom my eyes to the gloom, while she, advancing 
to the middle of the apartment, bent down and spoke to 
an aged man seated in a leather-bound easy-chair. 

“ Papa,” she said, “ I have brought in a young man— a 
stranger who has asked for shelter under our roof. Wel- 
come him, papa.” 

Then she straightened herself, and passing behind the 
chair stood leaning on it, facing me. 

“ I wish you good day, senior,” I said, advancing with a 
little hesitation. 

There before me sat a tall, bent old man, wasted almost 
to a skeleton, with a grey, desolate face and long Imir and 
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beard of a silver whiteness. He was wrapped in a light* 
coloured ponchoj and wore a black skull-cap on his head. 
When I spoke he leant back in his seat and began scan- 
ning my face with strangely fierce eager eyes, all the time 
twisting his long, thin fingers together in a nei*vous, ex- 
cited manner. 

«« IVhal:, Calixto,” he exclaimed at length, is this the 
way you come into my presence.^ Ha, you thought 
I would not recognise you ! Down — down, boy, on your 
knees ! ’’ 

I glanced at his daughter standing behind him ; she 
was watching my face anxiously, and made a slight in- 
clination with her head. 

Taking this as an intimation to obey the old man’s 
commands, I went down on my knees, and touched my lips 
to the hand he extended. 

^^May God give you grace, my son,*” he said with 
tremulous voice. Then he continued : ‘‘ What, did you 
expect to find your old father blind then ? I would know 
you amongst a thousand, Calixto. Ah, my son, my son, 
why have you kept away so long ? Stand, ray son, and 
let me embrace you.” 

He rose up tottering from his chair and threw his arm 
about me; then, after gazing into my face for some 
moments, deliberately kissed me on both cheeks. 

Calixto,” he continued, putting his trembling 
hands noon my shoulders and gazing into my face out of 
his wild, sunken eyes, ‘‘do I need ask where you have 
been ? Where should a Peralta be but in the smoke of 
the battle^ in the midst of carnage, fighting for the 
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Banda Oriental ? I did not complain of your abseiice^ 
Calixto — Demetria will tell you that I was patient 
through all these years, for I knew you would come back 
lo me at last wearing the laurel wreath of victory. And 
I, Calixto, what have I worn, sitting here ? A crown of 
nettles! Yes, for a hundred years I have worn it — you 
are my witness, Demetria, my daughter, that I have worn 
this crown of stinging-nettles for a hundred years.’’ 

He sank back, apparently exhausted, in his chair, and 
i uttered a sigh of relief, thinking the interview was now 
over. But I was mistaken. His daughter placed a chair 
for me at his side. Sit here, sehor, and talk to my 
father, while I have your horse taken care of,” she whis- 
pered, and then quickly glided from the room. This was 
rather hard on me, I thought ; but while whispering those 
few words she touched my hand lightly and turned her 
wistful eyes with a grateful look on mine, and I was glad 
for her sake that I had not blundered 

Presently the old man roused himself again and began 
talking eagerly, asking me a hundred wild questions, to 
which I was compelled to reply, still trying to keep up 
the character of the long-lost son just retimied victorious 
from the wars. 

^"^Tell me where you have fought and overcome the 
enemy,” he exclaimed, raising his voice almost to a screaui. 

Where have they down from you like chaff before the 
wind? — where have you trodden them down under your 
horses’ hoofs ? — ^name — name the places and the battles to 
me, Calixto ?” 

I felt strongly iticlined just then to jump up and rush 
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out of the room, so trying was this mad conversation to 
my nerves ; but I thought of his daughter Demetria's 
white, pathetic face, and restrained the impulse. Then in 
sheer desperation I began to talk madly as himself I 
thought I would make him sick of warlike subjects. 
Everywhere, I cried, we had defeated, slaughtered, scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven, the infamous Colorados. 
From the sea to the Brazilian frontier we have been 
victorious. With sword, lance, and bayonet we have 
stormed and taken every town from Tacuaremb(> to 
Montevideo. Every river from the Yaguaron to the 
Uruguay had run red with Colorado blood. In forests 
and sierras we had hunted them, Hying like wild beasts 
from us ; we had captured them in thousands, only to cut 
their throats, crucify them, blow them from guns, and 
tear them limb by limb to pieces with wild horses. 

I was only pouring oil on the blazing fire of his in- 
sanity. 

Aha ! he shouted, his eyes sparkling wliile he wildly 
clutched my arm with his skinny, claw-like hands, did 
I not know — have I not said it ? Did I not fight for a 
hundred years, wading through blood every day, and then 
at last send you forth to finish the battle? And every 
day our enemies came and shouted in my ears, ^ Victory- 
victory!'* They told me you were dead, Calixto — ^that 
their weapons had pierced you, that they had given your 
flesh to be devoured of wild dogs. And I shouted with 
laughter to hear them. I laughed in their faces and 
clapped my hands and cried out, * Prepare your* throats 
for the sword, traitors, slaves, assassins, for a Peralta — 
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even Cal ixto^ devoured of wild dogs — is coming to execute 
vengeance ! WhaLj will God not leave one strong arm 
to strike at the tyrant’s breast — one Peralta in all this 
land ! Fljj miscreants ! Die. wretches ! He has risen 
from the grave — he has come back from helh armed with 
hell-fire to burn your towns to ashes — to extirpate you 
utterly from the earth ! ’ ” 

His thin, tremulous voice had risen towards the close of 
this mad speech to a reedy shriek that rang through the 
quiet, darkening house like the long, shrill cry of some 
water-fowl heard at night in the desolate marshes. 

Then he loosened his hold on my arm and dropped 
back moaning and shivering into his seat. His eyes 
closed, his whole frame trembled, and he looked like 
a person just recovering from an epileptic fit; then he 
seemed to sink to sleep. It was now getting quite dark, 
for the sun had been down some time, and it was with the 
greatest relief that 1 saw Dona Demetria gliding like a 
ghost into the room. She touched me on the arm and 
whispered, “ Come, sefior, he is asleep now.*” 

I followed her out into the fresh air, which had never 
seemed so fresh before ; then, turning to me, she hurriedly 
whispered, ‘"^Remember, sefior, that what you have told 
me is a secret. Say not one word of it to any other 
person here,’’ 
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THE RED FLAG OF VICTORY 

S HE then led me to the kitchen at the end of the 
house. It was one of those roomy^ old-fashioned 
kitchens still to be found in a few estancia-houses built in 
colonial times, in which the fireplace, raised a foot or two 
above the floor, extends the whole width of the room. 
It was large and dimly lighted, the walls and rafters black 
with a century^’s smoke and abundantly festooned with 
sooty cobwebs; but a large, cheerful fire blazed on the 
hearth, while before it stood a tall, gaunt woman engaged 
in cooking the supper and serving mate. This was 
Ramona, an old servant on the estancia. There also sat 
my friend of the tangled tresses, which he had evidently 
succeeded in combing well out, for they now hung down 
quite smooth on his back and as long as a womaifs hair. 
Another person was also seated near the fire, whose age 
might have been anything from twenty-five to forty-five, 
for he had, I think, a mixture of Indian blood in his 
veins, and one of those smooth, dry, dark faces that 
change but little with age. He was an undersized, wiry- 
looking man with a small, intensely black moustache, but 
no whiskers or beard. He seemed to be a person of some 
consequence in the house, and when my conductress intro- 
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duced liim to me as Don Hilarioj"” lie rose to his feet 
and received me. with a profound bow. In spite of his 
excessive politeness I conceived a feeling of distrust 
towards him from the moment I saw him ; and this was 
because his small, watchful eyes were perpetually glancing 
at my face in a furtive manner, only to glance swiftly aw^ay 
again whenever 1 looked at him ; for he seemed quite 
incapable of meeting the gaze of another. We drank 
mate and talked a little, but were not a lively party, 
Doha Demetria, though she sat with us, scarcely con- 
tributed a word to the conversation ; while the long- 
haired man— Santos by name, and the only peon on the 
establishment — smoked his cigarette and sipped his mate 
in absolute silence. 

Bony old Ramona at length dished up the supper and 
carried it out of the kitchen ; we followed to the large 
living-room where I had been before and gathered round 
a small table ; for these people, though apparently 
poverty-stricken, ate their meals after the manner of 
civilised beings. At the head of the table sab the fierce, 
old, white-haired man staring at us out of his sunken eyes 
as we entered. Half rising from his seat he motioned to 
me to take a chair near him, then addressing Don Hilario, 
who sat opposite, he said, '^‘^This is rny son Calixto just 
returned from the wars, where, as you know, he has greatly 
distinguished himself.’'' 

Don Hilario rose and bowed gravely. Demetria took 
the other end of the table, while Santos and Ramona 
occupied the two remaining scats, 

i was greatly relieved to iiud that the old mari's mood 
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had changed ; there were no more wild oiit!)ursts like the 
one I had witnessed earlier in the evening ; only occasion- 
ally he would fix his strange, burning eyes on me in a way 
that made me exceedingly uncomfortable. We began the 
meal with broth, which we finished in silence ; and while 
we ate, Don Hilario’s swift glances incessantly flew from 
face to face ; Demetrisi, pale and evidently ill at ease^ 
keeping her eyes cast down all the time. 

there no wine this evening, Ramona?’’ asked the 
old man in querulous tones when the old woman rose to 
remove the broth basins. 

‘‘•The master has not ordered me to put any on the 
table,” she replied with asperity and strongly emphasising 
the obnoxious word. 

“What does this mean, Don Hilario?” said the old 
man, tmiiing to his neighbour. “ My son has just returned 
after a long absence ; are we to have no wine for an 
occasion like this?” 

Don Hilario with a faint smile on his lips drew a key 
from his pocket and passed it silently to Ramona. She 
rose, muttering, from the table and proceeded to unlock a 
cupboard, from which she took a bottle of wine. Then 
going round the table she poured out half a tumblerful 
for each person, excepting herself and Santos, who, to 
judge from his stolid countenance, did not expect any. 

“No, no,” said old Peralta, “give Smtm wme, and 
pour yourself out a glass also, Ramona. You have both 
been good, faithful friends to me, and have nursed Calixto 
in his infancy. It is right that you should drink his 
health and rejoice with us at his return.” 
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She obeyed with alacrity, and oM Santos^ wooden face 
almost relaxed into a grin when he received his share of 
the purple fluid (I can scarcely call it juice > ‘^hich maketh 
glad the heart of man. 

Presently old Peralta raised his glass and fixed his 
fierce, insane eyes on me. Calixto, my son, we will 
drink your health,’’ he said, “and may the curse of the 
Alinight^r fall on our enemies ; may their bodies Me 
where they fall, till the hawks have consumed their flesh, 
and their bones have been trodden into dust by the 
cattle ; and may tiieir souls be tormented with everlasting 
fire.” 

Silently they all raised their glasses to their lips, but 
when they set them down again, the points of Don 
Hilario’s black moustache were raised as if by a smile, 
while Santos smacked his lips in token of enjoyment. 

After this ghastly toast nothing more was spoken by 
anyone at the table. In oppressive silence we consumed 
the roast and boiled meat set before us ; for I dared not 
hazard even the most commonplace remark for fear of 
rousing my volcanic host into a mad eruption. When we 
had finished eating, Demetria rose and brought her father 
a cigarette. It was the signal that supper was over ; and 
immediately afterwards she left the room, followed by the 
two servants. Don Hilario politely offered me a cigarette 
and lit one for himself. For some minutes we smoked in 
silence, until the old man gradually dropped to sleep in 
his chair, after which we rose and went back to the 
kitchen. Even that sombre retreat now seemed cheerful 
after the silence and gloom of the dining-room* ftesently 
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Don Hilario got up, and with many apologies for leaving 
me, explaining that he had been invited to assist at 
a dance at a neighbouring es Lancia, took himself off. 
Soon afterwards, though it was only about nine ©‘’clock, I 
was shown to a room where a bed had been prepared for 
me. It was a large, musty-smelling apartment, almost 
empty, there being only my bed and a few tall, upright 
chairs bound with leather and black with age. The floor 
was tiled, and the ceiling was covered with a dusty canopy 
of cobwebs, on which flourished a numerous colony of 
long-legged house-spiders. I had no disposition to sleep 
at that early hour, and even envied Don Hilario away 
enjoying himself with the Rocha beauties. My door, 
looking out to the front, was standing wide open ; the full 
moon had just risen and was filling the night with its 
mystic splendour. Putting out my candle, for the house 
was now all dark and silent, I softly went out for a stroll. 
Under a clump of trees not far off I found an old rustic 
bench, and sat down on it ; for the place was all such a 
tangled wilderness of great weeds that walking was scarcely 
practicable and very unpleasant. 

The old half-rained house in the midst of the dusky 
desolation began to assume in the moonlight a singularly 
weird and ghost-like appearance. Near me on one side 
was an irregular row of poplar trees, and the long, dark 
lines cast from them by the moon fell across a wide, open 
space where the rank-growing thorn-apples predominated. 
In the spaces between the broad bands made by the 
poplar-tree shadows, the foliage appeared of a dim, hoar} 
starred over with the white blossoms of this night 
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lowering weed. iVbout these flowers several big, gi'ej 
laoths were hovering, suddenly appearing out of the black 
shadows, and when looked for, noiselessly vanishing again 
in their nciysterioiis ghost-like manner. Not a sound dis- 
turbed the silence except the faint melancholy trill of one 
small night-singing cicada from somewhere near — a ffiint, 
aerial voice that seemed to be wandering lost in infinite 
space, rising and floating away in its loneliness, while 
earth listened, hushed into preternatural stillness. Pre- 
sently a large owl came noiselessly flying by, and perching 
on the topmost boughs of a neighbouring tree, began 
hooting a succession of monotonous notes, sounding like 
the baying of a bloodhound at a vast distance. Another 
owl by-and-by responded from some far-oft‘ cjuarter, and 
the dreary duet was kept up for half an hour. When- 
ever one bird ceased his solemn 600-600-600-600-600, I 
found myself with stilled breath straining my sense to 
catch the answering notes, fearing to stir lest I should 
lose them. A phosphorescent gleam swept by close to 
my face, making me start at its sudden appearance, then 
passed away, trailing a line of faint light over the dusky 
weeds. The passing firefly served to remind me that I 
was not smoking, and the thought then occurred to me 
that a cigar might possibly have the effect of relieving 
me from the strange, indefinable feeling of depression 
that had come over me. I put my hand into my pocket 
and di‘ew out a cigar, and bit the end off; but whm 
about to strike a vesta on my matchbox, I shuddered and 
dropped my hand. 

The very thought of striking a loud exploding matdc 
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was unendurable to me, so strangely nervous did I feel 
Or, possibly it was a superstitious mood I had fallen into. 
It seemed to me at that moment that I had somehow 
Irifted into a region of mystery, peopled only by un- 
earthly, fantastic beings. The people I had supped with 
did not seem like creatures of flesh and blood. The 
small, dark countenance of Don Hilario with its shifty 
glances and Mephistophelian smile ; Demetria'^s pale, 
sorrowful face, and the sunken, insane eyes of her old, 
white-haired father, were all about me in the moonlight 
and amongst the tangled greenery. I dared not move ; 
I scarcely breathed; the very weeds with their pale, 
dusky leaves were like things that had a ghostly life. 
And while I was in this morbid condition of mind, with 
that irrational fear momentarily increasing on me, I saw 
at a distance of about thirty yards a dark object, which 
seemed to move, fluttering in an uncertain way towards 
me. ' I gazed intently on it, but it was motionless now, 
and appeared like a black, formless shadow within the 
shade of the trees. Presently it came again towards me, 
and passing into the clear moonlight, revealed a human 
figure. It flit bed across the bright space and was lost in 
the shade of other trees ; but it still approached, a waving, 
fluttering figure, advancing and receding, but always 
coming nearer. My blood turned cold in my veins; I 
could feel my hair standing up on my head, until, unable 
to endure the terrible suspense longer, I jumped up from 
my seat. A loud exclamation of terror came from the 
figure, and then I saw that it was Demetria-. I stam- 
mered out an apology for friglitening her by jumping 
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opj aiirl liiiding that I had recognised lier 5 she advanced 
to me* 

All, you are ooi asleep, senor,"^ said she quietly^ I 
saw you from mj?' window come out here more than an 
hour ago. Finding you did not return I began to grow 
anxious, and thought that, tired with your journey, you 
had fallen asleep out h.ere. I came to wake you and to 
warn you that it is very dangerous to lie sleeping with 
your face expose<! to the full mooiid’ 

I explained that I had felt restless and disinclined to 
sleep, regretted that I had caused her anxiety, and thanked 
her for her thoughlful kiinlness. 

Instead of leaving me then she sat quietly down on the 
bench. Seiiord' she said, if it is your intention to con- 
tinue your journey to-morrow, let me advise you not to 
do so. You can safely remain here for a few days, for in 
this sad house we have no visitors^ 

I told her that acting on Santa Coloma’s advice, given 
to me before the fight, I was going on to the Lomas de 
Rocha to see a person named Florentino Blanco in that 
place, who would probably be able to procure me a pass- 
port from Monte video. 

How fortunate it is that you have told me this ! ” she 
replied. ** Every stranger now entering the Lomas is 
rigorously exannned, and you could not possibly escape 
arrest if you went there. Remain with os, sehor; it is a 
poor house, but we are well disposed towards you. To- 
morrow Santos shall go with a letter from you to Don 
Florentino, who is always ready to serve ns^ ami he will 
do what you wish witliout seeing you.'” 
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I thanked her warmly and accepted the offer of a refuge 
in her house. Somewhat to niy surprise she still remained 
seated on the bench. IVesently she said — 

“ It is natui*al, sehor, that you should not be glad to 
remain in a house so h^iste. But there will be no repeti- 
tion of all you were obliged to endure on first entering it. 
Whenever my father sees a young man, a stranger to him, 
he receives him as he received you to-day, mistaking him 
for his son. After the first day, however, he loses all 
interest in the new face, becoming indifierent, and for- 
getting all he has said or imagined."" 

This information relieved me, and I remarked that I 
supposed the loss of his son had been the cause of his 
malady. 

You are right; let me tell you how it happened,"" she 
replied. “For this estancia must seem to you a place un- 
like all others in the world, and it is only natural that a 
stranger should wish to know the reason of its sad con- 
dition. I know that I can speak without fear of these 
things to one who is a friend to Santa Coloma."" 

“ And to you, I hope, senorita,"" 1 said. 

“ Thank you, sefior. All my life has been spent here. 
I’Vhen I was a child my brother went into the army, then 
my mother died, and I was left here alone, for the 
siege of Montevideo had begun and I could not go there* 
At length my father received a terrible wound in action 
and was brought here to die, as we thought. For months 
he lay on his bed, his life trembling in the balance. Our 
sneiiiies triumphed at last ; the siege was over, the Blanco 
leaders dead or diiven into exile. My father had been 
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me of tlie bravest officers in the Blanco forces^ and could 
not hope to escape the general persecution. They only 
waited for his recovery to arrest him and convey him to 
the capitalj where, doubtless, he would have been shot. 
While he lay in this precarious condition every wong 
and indignity was heaped upon us. Our horses were 
seized by the commander of the department, our cattle 
slaughtered or driven off and sold, while our house was 
searched for arms and visited every week by an officer 
who came to report on my fathePs health. One reason 
for this animosity was that Calixto, nij brother, had 
escaped and maintained a guerilla war against the 
government on the Brazilian frontier. i\t length my 
father recovered so far from his wounds as to be able to 
creep out for an hour every day leaning on someone for 
support; then two armed men were sent to keep guard 
here to prevent his escape. We were thus living in 
continual dread when one day an oliicer came and pro- 
duced a written order from the Commandante. He did 
not read it to me, but said it was an order for every 
person in the llocha department to display a red Hag on 
his house in token of rejoicmig at a victory won by the 
government troops. I told him that we did not wish to 
disobey the Commaiidante'’s orders, but had no red Hag 
in the house to hang out He answered that he had 
brought one for that purpose with him. He unrolled it 
and fastened it to a pole ; then climbing to the roof of 
the house he raise<l and made it fast there. Not satisfied 
with these insults, he ordered me to wake my father, who 
was sleeping, so that he also might see the flag over his 
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house. Mj father came out leaning on my shoulder, and 
when lie had cast up his eyes and seen the red flag 
he turned and cursed the officer. ^Go back,' lie cried, 
ehe dog, your master, and tell him that ('olonel Peralta is 
4ill a Blanco in spite of your dishonourable flag. Tell 
that insolent slave of Brazil that when I was disabled 
I passed my sword on to my son Calisto, who knows how 
to use it, fighting for his country's independence.' The 
officer, who had mounted his horse by this time, laughed, 
and tossing the order from the commandaiicia at our feet, 
bowed derisively and galloped away. My father picked 
up the paper and read these words : ‘ Let there lie dis- 
played on every house in this department a red flag, in 
token of joy at i.he happy tidings of a victory won by the 
government troops, in which that recreant son of the 
Republic, the infamous assassin and traitor, Calixto 
Peralta, was slain !' Alas, senor, loving his son above all 
things, hoping so much from him, and enieebled by long 
suflering, my poor father could not resist this last blow. 
From that cruel moment he was deprived of reason ; and 
to that calamity we owe it that he was not put to death 
and that our enemies ceased to persecute us.'' 

Demetria shed some tears when telling me this tragical 
story. Poor woman, she had said little or nothing about 
herself, yet how g!’eat and enduring must have been her 
grief. I was deeply moved, and taking her band told her 
how deeply her sad stoiy had pained me. Then she rose 
and bade me good night with a sad smile— sad, but the 
first smile that had visited her grief-clouded countenance 
since I had seen her. I could well iimigine that even the 
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sympathy of a stranger must have seemed sweet to her in 
that dreary isolation. 

After she left me I lit my cigar. The night had lost 
its ghostly character and my fantastic superstitions had 
vanisiied. I was back once more in the world of men and 
women, and could only think of the inhumanity of man 
to man, and of the infinite pain silently endured by many 
hearts in that Purple I^and. The only mystery still 
unsolved in that ruinous estancia was Don Hilario, who 
locked up the wine and was called mmter with bitter 
irony by Ramona, n,nd who had thought it necessary to 
apologise to me tor depriving me of his precious company 
that evening. 



CeAFTEl XXIV 


MYSTERY OF THE GREEN BUTTERFLY 

I SPENT several days with the Peraltas at their deso- 
late, kinek'HS cattle-farm, which was known in the 
country round simply as Estancia or Campos de Peralta, 
Such wearisome days they proved to me, and so anxious 
was I getting about Paquita away in Montevideo, that I 
was more than once on the point of giving up waiting for 
the passport, which Don Florentino had promised to get 
for me, and boldly venture forth without even that fig-leaf 
into the open. Demetria’s prudent counsels, however, 
prevailed, so that ray departure %vas put off from day to 
day. The only pleasure I experienced in the house arose 
from the belief I entertained that my visit had made an 
agreeable break in the sad, monotonous life of my gentle 
hostess. Her tragical story had stirred my heart to a 
very deep pity, and as I grew every day to know, her 
better I began to appreciate and esteem her for her own 
pure, gentle, self-sacrificing character. Notwithstanding 
the dreary seclusion in which she had lived, seeing no 
society, and with only those old servants, so primitive in 
their ways, for company, there was not the slightest trace 
of rusticity in her manner. That, however, is not saying 
much for Demeiria, since in most ladies — most women I 
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miglit almost saj — of SpaBish origiB there is a nalura] 
grace and dignity of manner one only expects to find in 
women socially well placed in our own country. 
we were all together at meals, or in the kitchen sipping 
!nat4 she was invariably silent, always with that shadow 
of some concealed anxiety on her face; but when aion 
with me, or when only old Santos and Ramona werv 
present, the cloud would be gone, her eyes would lighten 
up and the rare smile come more frecjuently to her lips. 
Then, at times, she would become almost animated in 
conversation, listening with lively interest to all I told 
her about the great world of which she was so ignorant, 
and laughing, too, at her own ignorance of things known 
to every town-bred child. When these pleasant conversa- 
tions took place in the kitchen the two old servants would 
sit gazing at the face of their mistress apparently absor!)ed 
in admiration. They evidently regarded her as the most 
perfect being that had ever been created ; and though 
there was a ludicrous side to their simple idolatry, I 
ceased to wonder at it when I began to know her better. 
They reminded me of two faithful dogs always watching a 
beloved master's face, and showing in their eyes, glad or 
pathetic, how they sympathise with all his moods. As 
for old Colonel Pei'alta, he did nothing to make me 
uneasy ; after the first day he never talked to me, scarcely 
even noticing my presence except to salute me in a cere- 
monious manner when we met at teble. Jle would spend 
his day between his easj-chair in the house and the rustic 
bench under the trees, where he would sit for hours at a 
time leaning forward on his stick, his preiernaturallv 
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brilliant eyes watching everything seemingly wiili a keeii^ 
intelligent interest. But he would not speak. He was 
waiting for his son, thinking his fierce thoughts to himself. 
Like a bird blown far out over a tumultuous sea and 
wandering lost, his spirit was ranging over that wild and 
troubled past — that half a century of fierce passions and 
bloody warfare in which he had acted a conspicuous part. 
And perhaps it was sometimes even more in the future 
than the past — that glorious future when Calixto, lying 
far off in some mountain pass, or on some swampy plain 
with the trailing creepers covering his bones, should come 
hack victorious from the wars. 

My conversations with Demetria were not frequent, and 
before long they ceased altogether ; for Don Hilario, who 
was not in harmony with us, was always there, polite- 
suhdued, watchful, but not a man that one could take into 
his heart. The more I saw of him the less I liked him ; 
and though I am not prejudi<*ed about snakes, as the 
reader already knows, believing as I do that ancient 
tradition has made us very unjust towards these interest- 
ing children of our universal mother, I can think of no 
epithet except mahy to describe this man. Wherever I 
happened to be about the place he had a way of coming 
upon me, stealing through the weeds on his belly as it 
were, then suddenly appearing unawares before me ; while 
something in his manner suggested a subtle, cold-blooded, 
venomous nature. Those swift glances of his, which per- 
petually came and went with such bewildering rapidity, 
reminded me not of the immovable, stony ga2» of the 
serpent’s lidless eyes, but of the flickering little forked 
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tongue, that flickers, flickers, vanislies and flickers again, 
and is never for one moment at rest. Who was this man, 
and what did he there ? l^Vhy was he, though manifestly 
not loved by anyone, absolute master of the estancia ? 
He never asked me a question about myself, for it was not 
in his nature to ask questions, but he had evidently formed 
some disagreeable suspicions about me that made him 
look on me as a possible enemy. After I had been a few 
days in the house he ceased going out, and wherever 1 
went he was always ready to accompany me, or when 
I met Demetria and began conversing with her, there lie 
would be to take part in our conversation. 

At length the piece of paper so long waited for (‘ume 
from the i^mas de Eocha, and with that sacred docu- 
ment, testifying that I was a subjecit of her Britannic 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, all fears and hesitation were 
dismissed from my mind and I prepared to depart for 
Montevideo. 

The instant Don Hilano heard that I was about to 
leave the estancia his manner toward me changed; he 
became, in a moment, excessively friendly, pressing me to 
prolong my visit, also to accept a horse from him as a 
gift, and saying many kind things about the agreeable 
moments he had spent in my company. He completely 
reversed the old saying about welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest; but I knew very well that he was 
anxious enough to see the last of me. 

After supper on the eve of my departure he saddled 
his horse and rode off to attend a dance or gathering of 

some kind at a neighbouring estancia, for now that he had 
K 
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recovered from his suspicions he was very eager to resume 
the social pleasures my presence had interfered with. 

I went out to smoke a cigar amongst the trees, it being 
a very lovely autumnal evening, with the light of an un- 
clouded new moon to temper the darkness. I was walking 
up and down in a narrow path amongst the weeds, think- 
ing of my approaching meeting with Paquita, when old 
Santos came out to me and mysteriously informed me 
that JDofia Denietria wished to see me. He led me 
through the large room where we always had om* meals, 
then through a narrow dimly lighted passage into another 
room I had not entered before. Though the rest of 
the house was now in darkness, the old colonel having 
already retired to bed, it was very light here, there being 
about half a dozen caiidlea placed about the room. In 
the centre of the door, with her old face beaming with 
delighteil admiration, stood Ramona gazing on another 
pereon seated on the sofa. And on this individual I also 
gazed silently for some time; for though I recognised 
Demetria in her, she was so changed that astonishment 
prevented m-e from speaking. The rusty grub had come 
forth as a splendid green and gold butterfly. She had on 
a gi'ass-greeii silk dress, made in a fashion I had never 
seen before ; extremely high in the waist, puffed out on 
the shoulders, and with enormous bell-shaped sleeves 
reaching to the elbows, the whole garment being plenti- 
fully trimmed with very fine cream-coloured lace. Her 
long, thick hair, which had hitherto always been worn in 
hej^ivy plaits on her back, was now piled up in great coils 
on her head and surmomited by a tortoise-shell comb a 
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fool iiigii al leasts and about fifteen inches broad at 
the top^ looking like an immense crest on her liead» In 
her ears were curious gold filigree pendants reaching to 
her bare shoulders ; she also wore a nec-klet of Ealf-doub“ 
loons linked together in a chain, and heavy gold brace- 
lets on her amis. It was exireuiely c|uaiiit. Possibly this 
finery had belonged to her grandmother a hundred years 
ago ; and I daj-esay that bright green was not the proper 
tint for Demetria's pallid complexion; still I must confess, 
at the risk of being set down as a barbarian in matters of 
taste, that it gave me a shock of pleasure to see her. 
She saw that I was very much surprised, and a blush of 
confusion overspread her face ; then ret*overing her usual 
quiet, self-possessed manner she invited me to sit on the 
sofa by her. I took her hand and complimented her 
on her appearance. She laughed a little shy laugh, then 
.said that as I was going to leave her next day she did not 
wish me to remember her only as a woman in rusty black. 
I replied that I would always reinember her not for 
the colour and fashion of her garments, but for her great 
unmerited misfortunes, her virtuous heart, and for the 
kindness she had sliown to me. My words evidently 
pleased her, and while we sat together conversing plea- 
santly, before us were Ramona and Santos, one standing, 
the other seated, both feasting their eyes on their mistress 
in her brilliant attii'e. Their delight was quite open 
and childlike, and gave an additional y,est to the pleasure 
I felt Deinetria seemed pleased to think she looked 
well, and was more light-hearted than I had seen her 
before. That antique finery, which would Imve been 
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laughable on another wonmn, somehow or other seemed 
appropriate to her; possibly because the strange simplicity 
and ignomnce of the world displayed in her conversation 
and that gentle dignity of manner natural to her would 
have prevented her from appearing ridiculous in any 
costume. 

At length, after we had partaken of mate served by 
Ramona^ the old servants retired from the room, not 
without many longing, lingering glances at their meta- 
morphosed mistress. Then somehow or other our 
conversation began to languish, Demetria becoming con- 
strained in manner, while that anxious shadow I had 
grown so familiar with came again like a cloud over her 
face. Thinking that it was time to leave her, I rose i.o 
go, and thanked her for the pleasant evening I had spent, 
and expressed a wish that her future would be brighter 
tlian her past had been. 

Thank you, Richard,” she returned, her eyes cast 
down, and allowing her hand to rest in mine. ^^But 
Bust you leave me so soon ? — there is so much I wish to 
my to you.” 

I will gladly remain and hear it,” I said, sitting down 
again by her side. 

My past has been very sad, as you say, Richard, but 
you do not know all,” and here she put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. There were, I noticed, several beautiful 
rings on her fingers, and the handkerchief she held to her 
eyes was a dainty little embroidered thing with a lace 
border ; for everythii:ig in her make-up was complete and 
in keeping that evening. Even the quaint little shoes 
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slie wore were embroi<lerc»ci wiili silver t!n*eail aiKl liacl 
large rosettes on them. After reiuovirig the haiidkerchief 
from her face, she continued silent and with eyes cast 
down, looking very pale and troubled. 

Demetria,’’ I said, tell !ne how I can serve you r 
I cannot guess the nature of the trouble you speak of, 
but if it is one I can help you out of, speak to me wiilioiil- 
reserved’ 

Perhaps you can help me, Richard. It was of this 
matter I wished to speak this evening. But now — how 
can 'I speak of it.?” 

Not to one who is your friend, Demetria ? I wish 
you could think that the spirit of your lost brother 
Calixto was here in me, for I am as ready to help you as 
he would have been ; and I know, Denietria, that you 
were very dear to him.” 

Her face flushed, and for a moment her eyes met mine ; 
then, casting them down again, she replied sadly, It is 
impossible ! I can say no more to you now. My heart 
oppresses me so that my lips refuse to speak. To-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

To-morrow morning I leave you, and there will be no 
opportunity of speaking,” I said. Don Hilario will lx* 
here watching you, and though he is so much in the 
house, I cannot believe that you trust him.” 

She started at tlie name of Dun Hilario, and cried a 
little in silence ; then suddenly she rose and gave me her 
hand to bid good night *‘You shall know everything 
to-morrow, Richard,” she said. ^*Then you will know 
how much I trust you and how little I trust him. i 
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cannot speak mjsplf, but I can trost Santos, wlio knows 
everything, and he shall tell yon all’’ 

There was a sad, wistful look in her eyes when we 
parted that haunted me for houi*s afterwards* Coming 
into the kitchen I disturbed Ilainoiia and Santos deep 
in a whispered consultation. They started up, looking 
somewhat confused; then, when I had lit a cigar and 
turned to go out, they got up and went back to their 
mistress. 

While I smoked I pondered over the strange evening 
I had passed, wondering very much what Demetria’s 
secret trouble could be. ^‘The mystery of the green 
butterfly,” I called it; but it was really all too sad even 
for a mental Joke, though a little timely laughter is often 
the best weapon to meet trouble with, soiiieiiraes having 
an effect like that of a gay sunsliade suddenly opened in 
the face of an angry bull. Unable to solve the riddle, I 
retired to my room to sleep my last sleep iiiider Teraita’i 
dreary roof. 
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DELIVER ME FROM MINE ENE?aY! 

A bout eight o’clock next morning I bade the Peraltas 
. good-bye, and set out on my long- delayed journey, 
still mounted on that dishonestly acquired steed that had 
served me so well, for I had declined the good flilario’s 
offer of a horse. ITiough all my toils, waiide lings, and 
many services to the cause of liberty (or whatever people 
fight for in the Banda) ha<l not earned me one copper 
coin, it was some comfort to think that Candelaria's 
never-to-be-forgotten generosity had saved me from being 
penniless ; 1 was, in fact, returning to Patjuita well dressed, 
on a splendid horse, and with dollars enough in iny pocket 
to take IIS comfortably out of the country, Santos rode 
out with me, ostensibly to put me on the right road to 
Montevideo ; only I knew, of course, that he was the 
bearer of an important communication from Demetria* 
When we had ridden aljout half a league wiltiout any 
approach to the subject on his part, in spite of sundry 
hints I threw out, I asked him plainly if he had a message 
for me. 

After pondering over the (|nostion for as long a time 
as would be neces«iry to work out a rather diOiculi iiiallie 
matical problem, he answered that he had 
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“Then,'*’ said I, “let me hear it.” 

He grinned. “Do you think,” he said, “that it is a 
thing to be spoken in half a dozen words? I have not 
come all this distance merely to say that the moon came 
in dry, or that yesterday, being Friday, Dona Deiiietria 
tasted no meat. It is a long story, sehor.” 

“How many leagues long? Do you intend it to last 
all the way to Montevideo ? The longer it is the sooner 
you ought to begin it.” 

“There are things easy to say, and there are other 
things not so easy,” returned Santos. “ But as to saying 
anything on horseback, who could do that ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“The question!” said he. “Have you not observed 
that when liquor is di’awn from a cask — wine, or bitter 
orange juice to make orangeade, or even rum, which is by 
natui'e white and clear — that it runs thick when the cask 
is shaken ? It is the same with us, senor ; our brain is 
the cask out of which we draw all the things we say.” 

“ And the spigot ” 

“That is so,” he struck in, pleased with ray ready 
intelligence; “the mouth is the spigot.” 

“ I should have thought the nose more like the spigot,” 
I replied. 

“No,” he gravely returned. “You can make a loud 
noise with the nose when you snore or blow it in a hand- 
kerchief ; but it has no door of communication with the 
brain. ITie things that are in the brain flow out by the 
mouth.” 

“ Very well,” said I, getting impatient, “ call the mouth 
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spigot, bung-hole, or what you like, and the nose merely 
an ornament on the cask. The thing is this. Dona 
Demetria has entrusted you with some liquor to pass on 
to me ; now pass it, thick or clear.'" 

Not thick,"" he answered stubbornly. 

« Very well ; clear then,"" I shouted. 

To give it to you clear 1 must give it off and not on 
my horse, sitting still and not moving."" 

Anxious to have it over without more beating about 
the bush, I reined up my honse, jumped off and sat down 
on the grass without another word. He followed my 
example, and after seating himself in a comfortable 
position, deliberately drew out his tobacco-pouch and 
began making a cigarette. I could not quarrel with him 
for this further delay, for without the soothing, stimu- 
lating cigarette an Oriental finds it difficult to collect 
his thoughts. Leaving him to carry out his instructions 
in his own laborious fashion, I vented my irritation on 
the grass, plucking it up by handfuls. 

Why do you do that ? "" he asked, with a grin. 

Pluck grass ? What a question ! When a person 
sits down on the grass, what is the first thing he does ? "" 

Makes a cigarette,"’ he returned. 

“In my country he begins plucking up the grass,"" I 
said. 

“In the Banda Oriental we leave the grass for the 
cattle to eat,"’ said he. 

I at once gave up pulling the grass, for it evidently 
distracted his mind, and lighting a cigarette, began 
smoking as placidly as 1 could. 
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At leiigtli lie began : There is not in all the Banda 
Oriental a worse person to express things than 
You are speaking the tnitlid’ I said. 

« But what is to be done?” he eon tinned, staring 
straight before him and giving as little heed to iiij inter- 
ruption as a hunter riding at a stiff fence would pay to a 
remark about the weather. ‘^When a man cannot gel a 
knife, he breaks in two an old pair of sheep-slnairs and 
with one of the blades makes himself an implement which 
has to serve him for a knife. This is how it is with Dona 
Demetria; she has no one but her poor Santos to speak 
for her. If she had asked me to expose my life in her 
service, that I could easily have done ; but to speak for 
her to a man who can read the almanacs and knows the 
names of all the stars in the sky, that kills me, senor, 
And who knows this better than my mist.ress, who has 
been intimate with me from her infancy, when I often 
carried her in my arms? I can only say this, senor ; wiien 
I speak, remember my poverty and that my mistress lias 
no instrument except my poor tongue to convey her 
wishes. Words has she told me to say to you, but my 
devil of a memory has lost them all. What am I to do 
in this case ? If I wished to buy my neigh bourls Imrse 
and went to him and said, ‘ Sell me your horse, neighbour, 
for I have fallen in love with it and my heart is sick with 
desire, so that I must have it at any price,’ would f.lmt 
not be madness, senor? Yet I must be like that impru- 
dent person. I come to you for something, and all her 
expressions, which were like rare flowers culled from a 
garden, have been lost by the way. Therefore I can only 
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saj this thing which my mistress desires^ putting it in my 
own brute wor(is 5 which are like wild floorers 1 have myself 
gathered on the plain, that have neither fnigrance nor 
beauty to rec'oinmend them.*” 

This quaint exordium did not advance matters mucli, 
but it had the effect of rousing my attention and con- 
vincing me that the message entrusted to Santos was one 
of very grave import. He had finished his first cigarette 
and now began slowly making himself a second one; but 
I w^aited patiently for him to speak, my irritation had 
quite vanished, those wnld dowers'’’’ of his were not with- 
out beauty, and his love and devotion for his unhappy 
mistress made them smell very sweet. 

Presently he resumed : Sehor, you have told my 
mistress that you are a poor man ; that you look upon 
this country life as a free and happy one ; that above all 
things you wa)uld like to possess an esiancia where you 
could l)rc£Hl cattle and raee-horses and hunt ostriches. 
All this she has revolved in her mind, and because it is in 
her power to offer you the things you desire does she now 
ask you to aid her in her trouble. And now, seilor, let 
me tell you this. The Peralta property extends all the 
way to the Rocha waters ; five leagues of land, and there 
is none better in this department. It was formerly well 
stocked. There were thousands of cattle and mares ; for 
my mastePs party then ruled in the country ; the Color- 
ados were shut up in Montevideo, and that cut-throat 
Fratos Rivera never came into this part. Of the cattle 
only a remnant remains, but the land is a fortune for any 
man, and when my old master dies Doha Bemetria inherits 
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all. Even now it is hers, since her father has lost his 
calabash as you have seen. Now let me tell what 
happened many years ago. Don Hilario was at first a 
peon — a poor boy the Colonel befriended. When he grew 
up he was made capatas, then mayordomo. Don Calixto 
was killed and the Colonel lost his reason, then Don 
Hilario made himself all-powerful, doing whaf; he liked 
with his master, and setting Dona Demetria’s authority 
aside. Did he protect the interests of the estaneia ? On 
the contrary, he was one with our enemies, and when they 
came like dogs for our cattle and horses he was behind 
them. This he did to make friends of the reigning party, 
when the Blancos had lost everything. Now he wishes to 
marry Dona Demetria to make himself owner of the land. 
Don Calixto is dead, and who is there to bell the cat ? 
Even now he acts like the only owner ; he buys and sells 
and the money is his. My mistress is scarcely allowed 
clothes to wear; she has no horse to ride on and is a 
prisoner in her own house. He watches her like a cat 
watching a bird shut in a room; if he suspected her of 
an intention to make her escape he would murder her. 
He has sworn to her that unless she marries him he will 
kill her. Is not this sad ? Sefior, she asks you to deliver 
her from this man. Her words I have forgotten, but 
imagine that you see her before you a suppliant on 
her knees, and that you know what the thing is she 
asks, and see her lips move, though you do not hear her 
words."’ 

‘‘Tell me how I can deliver her?^ I said, feeling very 
much moved at wh^t I bad heard 
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How ! By carrying her off forcibly' — do you under- 
.stand? Is it not in your power to return in a few days' 
time with two or thi’ee friends to do this thing? You 
must come disguised and armed. If I am in the way I 
will do what I can to protect her, but you will easily 
knock me down and stun rae — do you understand ? Don 
Hilario must not know that we are in the plot. From 
him fear nothing, for though he is brave enough to 
threaten a woniaii with death, before armed men he is 
like a dog that hears thunder. You can then take her to 
Montevideo and conceal her there. The rest will be easy. 
Don Hilario will fail to find her; Ramona and I will take 
care of the Colonel, and when his daughter is out of his 
sight perhaps he will forget her. Then, sehor, there will 
be no trouble about the property; for who can resist a 
legal claim 

I do not understand you, Santos,” said L If 
Demetria wishes me to do what you say, and there is no 
other way to save her from Don Hilarious persecutions, I 
will do it. I will do anything to serve her, and 1 have no 
fear of that dog Hilario. But when I have placed her in 
concealment, who in Montevideo, where she is without a 
friend, will take up her cause and see that she is not 
defrauded of her rights ? I can give her liberty, but that 
will be aU ” 

‘^The property will be the same as yours wheii you 
marry her,” said he. 

I had never suspected that this wj-is coining, and was 
amazed to hear it. 
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Will you tell me, Sauto.s,*’’ said I, that Demctria 
sent you to say tills to nie ? Does she think that only by 
marrying her I can deliver her from this robber and 
mve her property?*” 

There is, of course, no other wayf’’ said he. If it 
oould be done by other means would slie not have spoken 
last night and explained everything to you? Consider, 
senor, ail tiiis large property will be yours. If you do 
not like this department then she will sell everything for 
you to buy an estancia elsewiiere, or to do whatever you 
wish. And f ask you tliivS, senor, could any man marry a' 
better woman ? 

said I; ^^but, Santos, J cannot marry your 

mistress.” 

I remembered then, sadly enough, that I had told her 
next to nothing about myself. Seeing ‘me so young, 
wandering homeless about the country, siie hacl naturally 
taken me for a single man ; and, perhaps thinking that I 
had conceived an affection for her, had been driven in her 
despair to make this proposal. Poor Demetria, was there 
to be no deliverance for her after all ! 

Friend” said Satitos, dropping the ceremonious seflor 
in his anxiety to serve his niislress, never speak without 
first considering all things. There is no woman like her. 
If you do not love her now you will love her when you 
know her better; no good man could help feeling affec- 
tion lor her. You sa%v her last evening in a green silk 
dress, also wearing a iortoise-sheli comb and gold orna- 
ments--was she not elegant, sefior? Did she not then 
appeal* to your eyes a woman suitable for a wife ? You 
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lia¥e been e\’erj where, and have seen many women, and 
perhaps in some distant piaoe jon have iiiet one more 
beautiful than my mistress. But consider tlie life she 
has led! Grief has made her pale and thin, staining 
her face with purple under the eyes. Can laughter 
and song come out of a heart where fear is ? Another 
life would change all ; she would be a flower anioiigst 
woraenA 

Poor old simple-minded Santos, he had done himself 
great injustice; his love for his mistress had inspired him 
with an eloquence that w^ent to my heart. And poor 
Demetria, driven by her weary desolate life and torturing 
fears to inake in vain this unwomanly ps'oposal to a 
stranger! And after all it w'as not unwomanly; for in 
all countries where they are not abject slaves it is per- 
missible for women in some circumstances to propose 
marriage. Even in Il’mgland it is so, where society is 
like a huge Clapham Junction, with human creatures 
moving like trucks and carriages on cast-iron conventional 
rails, which they can only leave at the risk of a destruc- 
tive collision. And a proposal of the kind was never 
more justifiable iiiaii in this case. Shut away from the 
sight of men in her dreary seclusion, haunted by nameless 
fears, her ofier was to bestow her liand along with a 
large properly on a penniless adventurer. Nor liad she 
done tbs before she had learnt to love me, and to think, 
perhaps, iliat the feeling w^as retuimed. She had wailed, 
loo, till the very last moment, only making her offer 
when she had despaired of its coming from me. lliis 
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explained tlie reception of the previous evening; the ancient 
splendid attire which she had worn to win favom* in my 
sight ; the shjj wistful expression of her eyesj the hesita- 
tion she could not overcome. When I had recovered 
from the hrst shock of surprise I could only feel the 
greatest respect and compassion for her, bitterly regretting 
that I had not told her all my past history, so that she 
might have been spared the shame and grief she would 
now be compelled to endure. These sad thoughts passed 
through my mind while Santos expatiated on the advan- 
tages of the proposed alliance until I stopped him. 

‘"^Say no more,’" I said; “for I swear to you, Santos, 
that were it possible I would gladly take Demetria for 
a wife, so greatly do I admire and esteem her. But I am 
married. Look at this; it is my wife’s portrait”; and 
taking from my bosom the miniature which I always wore 
round my neck, I handed it to him. 

He stared at me in silent astonishment for a few 
moments, then took the portrait into his hand ; and while 
he gazed admiringly at it I pondered over what I had 
heard, I could not now think of leaving this poor woman 
who had offered herself with all her inheritance to me 
without some attempt to rescue her from her sad position. 
She had given me a refuge when 1 was in trouble and 
danger, and the appeal she had just made to me, accoxn- 
panied by so convincing a proof of her trust and affection, 
would have gone to the heart of the most cold-blooded 
nian in existence, to make him, in spite of his nature, her 
devoted champion. 
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At length Santos handed back the miniature with a 
sigh. ^"^Siicli a face as that my eyes have never seeii,"*^ 
he remarked. There is nothing more to be said,'' 

There is a great deal more to be said,” I returned. 
“ I have thought of an easy plan to help your mistress. 
¥\Tien you have reported this conversation, tell her to 
remember the offer of assistance made to her last night. 
I said I would be a brother to her, and I shall keep my 
promise. You three cannot think of any better scheme to 
save Demetria than this one you have told me, but it is 
after all a very poor scheme, full of difficulty and danger 
to her. My plan is a simpler and safer one. Tell her to 
come out to-night at midnight, after the moon has set, to 
meet me under the trees behind the house. I shall be there 
waiting with a horse for her, and will take her away to 
some safe place of concealment where Don Hilario will 
never find her. When she is once out of his power it 
will be time enough to think of some way to turn him out 
of the estancia and to arrange matters. See that she 
docs not fail to meet me, and let her take a few clothes 
and some money if she has any ; also her jewels, for it 
would not be safe to leave them in the house with Don 
Hilario.'' 

Santos was delighted with my scheme, which was so 
much more practicial though less romantic than the one 
hatched by those three simple-minded conspirators. With 
heart full of hope he was about to leave me when he sxid- 
denly exclaimed, But, senor, how will you get a horse 
and side-saddle for Doha Demetria?'’ 
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Leave it all to oie,” I said ; then we separated, he 
to return to his mistress, who was no doubt anxiously 
waiting to kiiow the result of our conversation, I to 
get through the next titteeo hours ia the best wa.y I 

eouici 



CHAPTER XXVI 


LOCK AND KEY AND SINNERS THREE 

AFTER leaving Santos I rode on to a belt of wood 
about two miles east of the road, and passing 
through it surveyed the country lying beyond. The only 
habitation near it was a shepherd’s lonely rancho, stand- 
ing on an open plain of yellow grass, over which a 
scattered liock of sheep and a few horses were grazing. 
I determined to remain in the wood till near noon, then 
proceed to the rancho to get breakhust, and commence my 
seardi for a horse and side-saddle in the neighbourhood. 
After unsaddling my horse and tying him to a tree, where 
there were some pickings of grass and herbage about the 
roots, I lit a cigar and made myself comfortable on my 
rugs in the shade. lYesently I had some visitors in a 
hock of urraeas^ or magpies, as they are called in the 
vernacular, or Guira cuckoos ; a graceful, locjuacious bird 
resembling a magpie, only with a longer tail and a bold, 
red beak. I'hese ill-mannered birds skulked about in the 
branches over me all the time 1 remained in the wood, 
scolding me so incessantly in their intolerably loud, 
angry, rattling notes, varied occasionally with shrill 
whistlings and groans, that I could scarcely even hear 
myself think. They soon succeeded in bringing all the 

m 
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other birds within hearing-distance to the spot to fake 
part in the demonstration. It was unreasonable of the 
cuckoos, to say the least of it, for it was now long past 
their breeding season, so that parental solicitude could 
not be pleaded as an excuse for their churlish behaviour. 
The others — tanagers, finches, tyrant-birds ; red, wliite^ 
blue, grey, yello\¥, and mixed — were, I must own, less 
troublesome, for, after hopping about for a while, scream- 
ing, chirping, and twittering, they very sensibly flew 
away, no doubt thinking their friends the cuckoos were 
making a great deal too much fuss. My sole mammalian 
visitor was an armadillo, that came hurrying towards me, 
looking curiously like a little old bent-backed gentleman 
in a rusty black coat trotting briskly about on some very 
important business. 1 1 came to within tkcee yards of my 
feet, then stopped, and seemed astonished beyond measure 
at my presence, staring at me with its little, bleary, 
blinking eyes, and looking more like the shabby old 
gentleman than ever. Then it trotted away through the 
trees, but presently returned for a second inspection ; and 
after that it kept coming and going till I inadvertently 
burst out laughing, whereupon it scuttled away in great 
alarm, and returned no more. I was sorry I had frightened 
the amusing little beggar, for I felt in that exceedingly 
light-hearted mood when one’s merriment is ready to 
brim over at the slightest provocation. Yet that very 
morning poor Demetria’s appeal had deeply stirred my 
heart, and I was now embarked on a most Quixotic and 
perhaps perilous adventure! Possibly the very fact of 
that adventure being before me had produced an exhikrat- 
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ing effect on my mind, and made it iiopossible for oie to 
be sad or even decently composed. 

After spending a couple of hours in the pleasant shade, 
the blue smoke ascending from the rancho before me gave 
notice of the approaching breakfast hour; so, saddling 
my horse, I went to make my morning call, the cmhoos 
hailing my departure with loud, mocking shouts and 
whistling calls, meant to inform all their feathered 
friends that they had at la^t succeeded in making their 
haunt too hot for me. 

At the rancho I was received by a sosnewhat suidy™ 
looking young man, with long, intensely black hair and 
moustache, and who wore in place of a hat a purple 
cotton handkendiicf tied about his head. He did not 
seem to be over-pleased at my visit, and invited me rather 
ungraciously to alight if I thought proper. I followed 
him into the kitchen, where his little brown -skinned wife 
was preparing breakfast, and I fancied after seeing her 
that her prettiness was the cause of Ms inhospitable 
manner towards a stranger. She was singularly pretty, 
with a seductive soft brown skin, ripe pouting lips of a 
rich purple-red, and when she laughed, which happened 
very frequently, her teeth glistened like pearls, 
crisp black hair hung down unbound and disordered, for 
she looked like a very careless little beauty ; but when 
she saw me enter, she blushed and tossed her tresses away 
from her shoulders, then carefully felt the pendants 
dropping from her ears to assure herself that they were 
mfe, or possibly to attract niy attention to them. The 
frequent glances her laughing dark eyes shot at me soon 
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coiiviiiced me that she was one of those charming little 
wives — charming, that is, when they are the wives of 
other peopie—w'lio are not satisfied with a husband's 
admiration. 

I had timed my arrival well, for the roast lamb over 
:he coals 'was just assuming a deep golden brown colour, 
and sending out a most delicious fragrance. During the 
repast which followed I amused my auditors, and myself, 
ijy belling a few innocent lies, and began by saying that 
I was on my return to Rocha from Montevideo. 

The shepherd remarked suspiciously that I was not, on 
the right road. 

I answered that I knew it ; then proceeded to say that 
I had met with a misfortune on the previous evening, 
which in the end had led me out of the right road. I 
had only been married a few days, I continued, and at 
this declaration my host looked relieved, while little gipsy 
suddenly seemed to lose all interest in me. 

My wife,'' I said, set her heart on having a side- 
saddle, as she is very fond of riding ; so, having business 
which took me to town, I there purchased one for her, 
and was returning with it on a led horse— my wife's horse, 
unfortunately— when I stopped last evening to get some 
refreshment at a pulperia on the road. While eating 
some bread and sausage a tipsy person, who happened to 
be there, imprudently began to explode some fire-crackers, 
which so terrified the horses tied at the gate that several 
of them broke loose and escaped. My wife's horse with 
the side-saddle on him escaped with them ; then mounting 
ray own horse I stai’ted in pursuit, but failed to overtake 
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the runawaj. Finally it joiiieJ a herd of mare^, and 
these becoming' terrified, fled from me, leading me a 
cliase of several leagues, till 1 lost sight of them in the 
darkness,’’^ 

«lf your wife resembles mine in disposition, friendf 
said he, with a somewhat sorrowful smile, ‘^"you would 
have eon tinned following that runaway animal with the 
side-saddle to the end of the world."” 

I am say this,*” I returned gravely, without a side- 
saddle, good or bad, I am not going to present myself 
before her. I iiiUmcl inquiring at every house on my way 
to the Lomas de Rocha till I can hf‘ar of one for sale.’"^ 
What will you give for one?*” said he, becoming 
interested. 

“That will dc'pend on its condition. If it is as good as 
new I will give the amount it cost and two dollars profit 
besides.'’ 

“ 1 know of a side-saddle that cost ten dollars a year 
ago, but it has newer been used. It belongs to a neighbour 
three leagues from here, and she would sell it, I believe.” 

“Show me the house,” I vsaid, “and I will go directly 
and offer twelve dollars for it.” 

“ You speak of Doha Petronals sidt^-saddlc, Anioiiio?” 
said ihe little wife. “She would sell it for what it cost— 
perhaps for eiglit dollars. Ah, pumpkin-head, why did 
you not think to make all that profit? Then I could 
have bought slippers and a thousand things.” 

“ You are never satisfied, Cleta,” he returned. “ Have 
you not got slippers to your feet ?” 

She tossed up a pretty foot and tlisplayed it C4csed in 
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rather a shabby little slipper. Then with a laugh she 
kicked it off towards him. There,” she exclaimed, put 
it in your bosom and keep it — something precious ! And 
some day when you go to Montevideo, and wish to appear 
- very grand before ail the town, wear it on your great toe.” 

“ Who expects reason from a woman ? ” said Antonio, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Reason ! you have no more brains than a Muscovy 
duck, Antonio. You might have made this profit, but 
you never can make money like other men, and therefore 
you will always be poorer than the spiders. I have said 
this before very often and only hope you will not forget it, 
for in ftiture I intend to speak of other things.” 

Where would I have got the ten dollars to pay 
Petrona for the saddle ? ” he retorted, losing his temper. 

My friend,” I said, if the saddle can be had it is 
only just that you should have the profit. Take ten 
dollars, and if you buy it for me I will pay you two more.” 

This proposal pleased him greatly, while Cleta, the 
volatile, clapped her hands with delight. While Antonio 
prepared to go to his neighbour’s after the saddle I went 
out to a solitary thorn tree about fifty yards from the 
rancho, and spreading my poncho in the shade lay down 
to sleep the siesta. 

Before the shepherd had been long gone I heard a great 
noise in the house, like banging on doors and on copper 
vessels, but took no notice, supposing it to proceed from 
Cleta engaged in some unusually noisy domestic operation. 
At length I heard a voice calling to me, Sefioi: i Senor ! ” 

Getting up I went to the kitchen, but no person was 
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there. Suddenly a loud knock was given on the door 
communicating with the second room. Oh, my friend,*®" 
cried Cleta"s voice behind it, ‘•‘‘my ruffian of a husband 
has locked me in — can you let me out, do you think ? "" 

Why has he locked you in ? I asked. 

The question ! Because he is a brute, of course. He 
always does it when he goes out. Is it not horrible ? "" 

It only shows how fond he is of you,"’ I returned. 

^^Are you so atrocious as to defend him? And I 
thought you had a heart — so handsome, tool When 
I saw you I said. Ah, had I married this man what a 
happy lile ” 

Thank you for your good opinion,*” I said, ^'*1 am 
very sorry you are locked in because it prevents me from 
seeing your pretty faced’ 

‘'‘Oh, you think it pretty? Then you jnmt let me 
out. I have put up my hair now, and look prettier than 
when you saw me.” 

You look prettier with it down,” I answered. 

Ah, down it goes again then 1 ” she exclaimed — Yes, 
you are right, it does look best that way. Is it not like 
silk ? You shall feel it when you liberate me.” 

“That I cannot do, Cletita mine. Your Antonio has 
taken away the key.” 

“Oh, cruel man! He left me no water and I am 
perishing with thirst. What shall I do? Look, I will 
put my hand under the door for you to feel how hot it is ; 

I am consumed with fever and thirst in this oven.” 

Presently her little brown hand came out at my feet, 
there being sufficient space between the floor and wood to 
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pass it through. I stooped and took it in mine^ and 
foiincl it a hot, moist little hand, with a pulse beating 
very fast. 

‘^^Poor child!'’ I said, will pour some water in a 
plate and pass it to you under the door.” 

Oh, you are bad to insult me ! ” she cried. What, 
am I a cat to drink water from a plate I could cry my 
eyes out” ; here followed sob-like sounds. Besides,” she 
suddenly resumed, it is fresh air, not water, I require. 
I am suflbcated, I cannot breathe. Oh, dear friend, save 
me from fainting. Force back the door till the bolt slips 
out.” 

No. no, Cleta, it cannot be done.” 

‘‘What, with your strength! I could almost do it 
myself with my poor little hands. Open, open, open, 
before I faint.” 

She had evidently sunk do^vn on the floor sobbing, after 
making that practical suggestion ; and easting about for 
burglarious implements to aid me, I found the spit and a 
wedge-shaped piece of hard wood. These I inserted just 
above and below the lock, and forcing back the door on 
its frame, I soon had the satisfaction of seeing the bolt 
slip from the catch. 

Out sprang Cleta, flushed, tearful, her hair all in 
disorder, but laughing gleefully at having regained her 
liberty. 

‘‘Oh, dear friend, I thought you were going to leave 
me ! ” she cried. “ How agitated I am — feel how my heart 
beats. Never mind, I can now pay that wretch out. Is 
not revenge sweet, sweet, sweet ? ” 
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Cleta/'’ I said, ‘’Hake three Bioiithfiil';; of fresh 
air and a drink of water, then let me lock joii in agaiiiT 

She laughed mockingly, and shook her hair like a wild 
young colt, 

you are not serious — do you not think I know 
she cried» “Your eyes tell me everything, llesides, you 
could not shut me up again if you triedf’ Here she made 
a sudden dash at the door, but I caught her and held her 
a close prisoner. 

Let me go, monster — oh no, not monster, dear, sweel 
friend, beautiful as the — moon, sun, sUirs. I arn dying 
for fresh air. I will come back to the oveui bt'fore he 
relurns. If he cauglii me out, what blows! Come, let 
us sit under the tree together.’’’’ 

^‘ITiat would be disobeying your hiis!)andd’ I said, 
trying to look stern. 

46 Never mind, I wdll confess it all to the priest some 
day, then it will be as if it had never happened. Such 
a husband- — poof! If you were not a married man — are 
you married ? What a pity ! Say again, am I pretty ?"'* 

Say first, Cleta, have you a horse a woman can ride 
on, and if you have one, will you sell it to me?*” 

yes, the best horse in the Banda Orientii They 
say it is worth six dollars- — will you buy it for six dollars? 
N^o, I shall not sell it — I shall not tell you that I have s 
aorse till you answrer me. Am I pretty, sir stranger?"’ 

Tell me first about the horse, then ask me what you 
like.” 

Nothing more will I tell you— not a word. Yes, 
everything. Listen. When Antonio comes bick ask him 
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to sell you a borse for yonr wife to ride. He will try to 
sell _yoii oBe of his own, a demon full of faults like his 
master ; false-footed, lame in the shoulder, a roarer, old 
as the south wind. A black piebald — remember, C lifer 
to buy a roan with a cream nose. That is my horse. 
Offer him six dollars. Now say, am I pretty 

Oh, beautiful, Cleta ; your eyes are stars, your mouth 
is a rosebud, sweeter than honey a thousand times.’’ 

Now you talk like a wise man,” she laughed ; then 
holding my hand, she led me to the tree and sat down by 
my side on the poncho. 

And how old are you, little one ? ” I asked. 

Fourteen — is that very old? Ah, fool, to tell mj 
age truly — no woman does that. Wby did ! not say 
thirteen.? And I have been married six uionlhs, such 
a long time ! I am sure I have green, blue, yellow, grey 
hairs coming out all over my head by this time. And 
what about my hair, sir, you never spoke of that ? Did 
I not let it down for you ? Is it not soft and Ijeautiful ? 
Tell me, sir, what about my hair?” 

In truth it is soft and beautiful, Cleta, and {‘overs you 
like a dark cloud.’’ 

it not! Look, I will cover my face with it 
Now I am hidden like the moon in a cloud, and now, 
look, out comes the moon again ! I have a great respect 
for the moon. Say, holy friar, am I like the moon P ” 

Say, little sweet lips, why <lo you call me holy friar P 
Say first, holy friar, am I like the moon F ” 

No, Cleta, you are not like the moon, thoiigh you are 
both married women ; you are married to Antonio— 
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Poor liie ! ^ 

And the moon is manned to the huil*’*' 

PLippy moon, to be so far from him ! 

‘•^The moon is a quiet wife, bat yon chatter like a 
paroquet,’** 

‘•‘•And am I not able to be quiet also, monk? Look, 
I will be t|uiet as the moon — not a word, not a breath,” 
Then she threw herself back on the poncho, feigning 
sleep, her arms above her head, her hair scattered every- 
where, only a tress or two half shading her Hushed face 
and round heaving bosom lliat would not be (piiet. There 
was just a little mocking smile on her lips, just a little 
gleam of laughing eyes under her drooping lashes, for she 
could not help watching my face for admiration. In such 
an attitude the tempting little witch might have made 
the tepid blood of an ascetic boil, 

I’wo or three hours thus flew swiftly by while I listened 
to her lively prattle, which, like the lark’s singing, iiad 
s<!arcely a pause in it, her attempt at being still and 
inoonlike having ended in a perfect fiasco. At length, 
pouting her pretty lips and complaining of her hard lot, 
she said it was time to go back to her prison ; but all the 
time I was engaged in forcing back the bolt into its place 
she chattered without ceasing, Adieu, Sun, husband 
of the moon,” she said. Adieu, sweet, sweet friend, 
buyer of side-saddles I They were all lies you 
I know, I know. You w^ant a horse and side-saddle to 
carry off some girl to-night Happy she ! Now I must sit 
ill the dark alone, alone, alone, till Antonio, the atrocious 
comes to liberate with his old iron key— ah fool I ” 
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Before I had been long back under my tree^ Antonio 
appeared^ bringing the side-saddle in triumph on his horse 
before him„ After going in to release his wife he came 
out and invited me to take mate. I then mentioned my 
wish to buy a good horse; he was only too willing to 
sell, and in a few minutes his horses were driven up for 
inspection. The black piebald was first offered, a very 
handsome, quiet-looking animal, apparently quite sound. 
The cream-nose, I noticed, was a bony, long-bodied brute, 
with sleepy eyes and a ewe neck. Could it be that tiie 
little double-dealing witch had intended to deceive me? 
But in a moment I dismissed such a suspicion with the 
scorn it merited. Let a woman be as false as she can, 
and able to fool her husband to the top of her bent, she 
is, compared with the man who wishes to sell you a horse, 
openness and truth itself. I examined the piebald critic- 
ally, walking and trotting him round; looked into his 
mouth, then at hoofs and fetlocks, beloved of windgalls ; 
gazed with fixed attention into his eyes, and dealt him 
a sudden brisk blow on the shouHsf. 

No weak spot will you find, senor,’’ said Antonio the 
mendacious, who was certainly the greatest of the three 
smnei*s met together in that place. is my best 

horse, only four years old, gentle as a lamb, sound as a 
bell. Sure-footed, sefior, like no other horse; and with 
such an easy pace you can ride him at a gallop with 
a tumbler of water in your hand and not spill a drop. 
I will give him away to you for ten dollars, because you 
have been generous about the side-saddle, and I am anxious 
to serve vou well.^’ 
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"Thank you, my friend^ I said. ‘•"Your piebald is 
fifteen years old, lame in the shoulders, broken in liis 
wind, and has more vices than any seven liorses in the 
Banda Oriental. I would not allow niy wife to ride such 
a dangerous brute^ for, as I told you, 1 have not been long 
marriedd*’ 

Aiitohio framed his face to express astoriisiinient and 
virtue indignant; then with the point of his knife he 
scratched the figure of a cross on the ground, and was 
about to swear solemnly on it that I was egregiously 
mistaken, that his beast was a kind of e(|uine angel, or a 
Pegasus, at leavst, when I interfered to stop him. "Tell 
as man} lies as you like,*" I said, "and I will listen to 
them with the greatest interest ; but do not swear on the 
fimre of the crosvS to what is false, for then the four or 
five or six dollars profit you have made on tlie side-saddle 
will scarcely be sutlicient to buy you absolution for such a 
sind^ 

He shrugged his shoulders and restored the sacrilegious 
knife to i ts siicath. " There are my horses^ he said in an 
injured tone, "They are a kind of animal you seem to 
know a great deal about; select one and deceive yourself, 
I have endeavoured to serve you ; but there are some 
people who do not know a friend when they see one."'’^ 

I then minutely examined all the other horses, and 
finally finished the farce by leading out the roan cream- 
nose, and was pleased to notice the crestfallen expression 
of my good shepherd. 

"Your horses do not suit I said, "so I cannot 
buy one. I will, however, purchase this old cow ; for it 
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is the only animal here I could trust my wife on. Y on 
can have seven dollars for it — not one copper inore^ for 
like the Emperor of China, I speak once only.*’' 

He plucked off his purple headgear and scratched his 
raven head, then led me back to the kitchen to consult 
his wife, ‘^For, sefior,'” he said, ^^you have, by some 
fatality, selected her horse.” When Cleta heard that 
seven dollars had been offered for the roan, she laughed 
with joy. Oh, Antonio, he is only worth six dollars ! 
Yes, sefior, you shall have him, and pay the seven dollars 
to me. Not to my husband. Who will say now that I 
cannot make money ? And now, Antonio, I have no 
horse to ride on, you can give me the bay with white 
fore-feet.” 

Do not imagine such a thing ! ” exclaimed her 
husband. 

After taking mate I left them to settle their affairs, 
not doubting which would come out best from a trial of 
skill. When I arrived in sight of Peralta’s trees I un- 
saddled and picketed my horses, then stretched myself 
out on my rags. After the excitements and pleasures of 
that day, which had robbed me of my siesta, 1 quickly 
fell into a very sound sleep. 
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NIGHT AND FLIGHT 

W HEN I woke I did not remember for some moment 
where I was. Feeling about me, my hand came 
in contact with the grass wet with dew« It was very 
dark, only low down in the sky a pale gleam of light 
gave promise, as I imagined, of coming day. Then 
recollection flashed upon me, and I sprang up alarmed 
to my feet, only to discover with inexprcjssible relief that 
the light I had remarked was in the west, not the east, 
and proceeded from the young moon just sinking beneath 
the horizon. Saddling iny two animals expeditiously I 
rode to Peralta’s estancia, and on arriving there carefully 
drew the horses into the shadow of a clump of trees 
growing on the borders of the ancient well - nigh 
obliterated foss or ditch, I then di’opped on to the 
ground so as to listen better for approaching footsteps, 
and began waiting for Demetria. It was past midnight ; 
not a sound reached me except at intervals the mournful 
far-away reedy note of the little nocturnal cicada that 
always seemed to be there lamenting the lost fortunes of 
the house of Peralta. For upwards of half an hour I 
remained lying on the ground, growing more anxious 
every moment and fearing that Demetria was going to 

« m 
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fail me^ wlien I cauglit a sound like a human whisper. 
Listening intently, I found that it pronounced my name 
and proceeded from a clump of tall lliOi’n-apples some 
yards from rue. 

“ Who speaks ? I replied. 

The tall, gaunt form of Ramona drew itself up out ot 
the weeds and cautiously approached me. She was shaking 
with nervous excitement, and had not ventured to come 
near without speaking for fear of being mistaken for an 
enemy and fired at« 

of Heaven!’^ she exclaimed as well as her 
chattering teeth would allow her to speak. have been 
so agitated all the evening ! Oh, seilor, what are we to 
do now ? Your plan was such a good one ; when I heard 
it I knew an angel had flown down and whispered it in 
your ear. And now my mistress will not stir ! All her 
things are ready^ — clothes, money, jewels; and for the 
last hour we have been urging her to come out, but 
nothing will serve. She will not see you, sehor.’*’ 

Dob Hilario in the house?” 

^^No, he is out— could anything have been better? 
But it is useless, she has lost heart and will not come. 
She only sits crying in her room, saying that she cannot 
look on your face again.” 

and tell her that I am here with the horses 
waiting for her,” I said. 

Seilor, she knows you are here, Santos watched for 
and hastened in to inform her of your arrival. Now 
she luis sent me out only to say that she c.£innot meet 
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yoUj that she thanks yon for all you have done, and begs 
you to go away and leave her."” 

I was not greatly surprised at Demetria'^s reluctance to 
meet me at the last moment, but delermiiied not to 
leave without first seeing her and tsjing to change her 
mind. Securing the horses to a tree, I went with iiamona 
to the house. Stealing in oei tiptoe, we found Deiuetria 
in that room where she had received me the evening 
befoie in her quaint finery, lying on the sofa, while old 
Santos stood by her the picture of distress. The moment 
she saw me enter she covered her face with her hands and 
turned from me. Yet a glance was suHicient to show that 
with or without her consent everylliiiig had been got 
ready for her flight. On a chair near her lay a pair 
of saddle-bags in which her few belongings had been 
stowed; a mantilla was drawm half over her head, and 
by her side was a large woollen shawl, evidently intended 
to protect her against the night air. 

Santos , I said, go out to the horses under the trees 
and wait there for us : and you, llamoiia, say good-bye 
now to your mistress, then leave us together; for by-aiid- 
by she will recover courage and go with me.**’ 

Santos, looking immensely relieved and grateful, though 
a little surprised at my confident tone, was hurrying out 
when I pointed to the saddle-bags. He nodded, grinned, 
and snatching them up left the room. Poor old llarnona 
threw herself on to her knees, sobbing and pouring out 
farewell blessings on her mistress, kissing her iuinds and 
hair with sorrowful devotion. 
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When slie left us I sat down by Deinctria'^s side^ but 
she would not take her hands from her face or speak 
to ine^ and only wept hysterically when I addressed 
her« I succeeded at last in getting one of her hands 
In mine^ and then drew her head gently do’^vn till it 
rested on my shoulder- When her sobs began to sub- 
side I said— 

“Tell me^ dear Demetria, have you lost faith in me 
that you fear to trast yourself with me now?’’ 

“ Noj no, Richard, it is not that,” she faltered, “ But ' 
I can never look into your face again- If you have any 
compassion for me you will leave me now,” 

“ What, leave you, Demetria, my sister, to that man — 
how can you imagine such a thing ? Tell me, where is 
Don Hilario — is he coming back to-night ?” 

“ I know nothing. He may come back at any moment. 
Leave me, Richard; every minute you remain here in- 
creases your danger.” Then she attempted to draw away 
from me, but I would not release her, 

“ If you fear his returning to-night then it is time for 
you to come with me,” I answered, 

“ No, no, no, I cannot. All is changed now. It would 
kill me with shame to look on your face again.” 

“ You shall look on it again many times, Demetria. 
Do you think that after coming here to rescue you out of 
the coils of that serpent I am going to leave you because 
you are a little timid ? Listen, Demetria, I shall save you 
from that devil to-night, even if I have to carry you out 
in my arms. Afterwards we can consider all there is to 
be done about your father and your property. Perhaps 
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when the pooj' Colonei is taken out of this saci atmosphere 
his health, Ms reason even, may improTe^’" 

Richard, are yon der-ehdng rac?'^ she exclaimed, 
suddenly dropping her hands and gjizing MJ mio my 
face. 

No, I am not deceiving you. And yon will lose 
all fear, Demetria, for you have looked into my face again 
and have not been changed to stone/' 

She turned crimson in a mooieiit ; but did not attemp'' 
to cover her face again, for just then a clatter of hoofs 
was heard approaching the house. 

Mother of Heaven, Siive us ! she exclaimed in teiTor. 

It is I)on Hilario/ 

I quickly blew out the one candle burning dimly in 
the room. Fear nothing,*” I said. “ When all is 
quiet after he has gone to his room we will make our 
escape,” 

She was trembling with apprehension and nestled close 
to me ; while we both listened intently and heard Don 
Hilario unsaddle his horse, them going softly, whistling to 
himself, to his room. 

^^Now he has shut himself up,” I said, **and in a few 
minutes will be asleep. "iVhen you think of that man 
whose persecutions have made your life a burden, so that 
you tremble when he approaches you, do you not; feel glad 
that I have come to take you away ? ” 

Richard, I could go willingly with you to-night but 
for one thing. Do j’-ou think after what has passed that 
I <x>uld ever face your wife ? ” 

She will know nothing of what luis passed, Demetim 
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It would be dishonourable in me and a creel injustice to 
you to speak to her of it. She will welcome you as a 
dear sister and love you as much as 1 lore you. All these 
doubts and fears troubling you are very unsubstantial and 
can be blown away like thistle-down. And now that you 
have confessed so much to me, Demetria, I wish to confess 
also the one thing that troubles my heartd" 

What is it, Richard, tell me?” she said very gently, 

‘^‘Believe me, Demetria, I never had a suspicion that 
you loved me. Your manner did not show it, otherwise 
I should lia’^^e told you long ago all about my past. 1 
only knew you regarded me as a friend and one you 
could trust. If I have been mistaken all along, Bemetria, 
if you have really felt a passion in your heart, then I 
shall have to lamenl bitterly that I have been the cause 
of a lasting sorrow to you. Will you not open your 
heart more to me and tell me frankly hov/ it is with 
you?” 

She caressed my hand in silence for a little wRile and 
then answered, think you were right, Richard. Per- 
haps I am not capable of passion like some women. 
I felt — *1 knew that you were my friend. To be near you 
was like sitting in the shade of a green tree in some hot, 
desolate place, I thought it would be pleasant to sit 
there always and forget the bitter years. But, Richard, 
if you will always be my friend — my brother, I shall be 
more than content, and my life will seem different.” 

Demetria, how happy you have made me ! Come, the 
nerpeiit is sleeping now, let us steal away and leave him to 
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ills evil dreams, God gi*aint tiiat J maj retiyii some day 
to bruise bis head with my lieeL’' 

Theiis capping the slia\Fl about her^ I led her out 
treading softly, and in a few moments we rrere with 
Santos, patiently keeping watch beside the horses. 

I gladly let him assist Demeiria to her seat on the 
side-saddle, for that was perhaps the last personal service 
he would be able to render her. The poor oid fellow was 
crying, I believe, his utterance wms so husky. Before 
leaving I gave him on a scrap of papcT my address in 
Montevideo, and bade him take it to Don Florentino 
Blanco with a recfuest to write me a letter in the course 
of the next two or three days to inform rue of Don 
Ililario's movements. We then trotted softly away over 
the sward, and in about hrilf an liour struck the road 
leading from Rocha to Montevideo, lliis we followed till 
daylight, scarcely pausing once from our swift gallop, 
and a hundred times during that dark ride over a country 
utterly unknown to me I blessed the little witch Cleta; 
for never was there a more steady, sure-footed beast than 
the ugly roan that carried my companion, and when we 
drew rein in the pale morning light he seemed fresh as 
when we started. We then left the highway and rode 
across country in a north-westerly direction for a distance 
of eight or nine miles, for I wan anxious to Ix! far away 
from public roads and from the prying, prating people that 
use them. About eleven o'clock that morning we tiiid 
breakfast at a rancho, then rode on again till wc** came I0 
a forest of scattered thorn trees growing on the dopes of 
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a range of hills. It was a wild.* secluded spot5 with water 
and good pasturage for the horses and pleasant shade for 
ourselves; so after unsaddling and fciirning loose our 
horses to feed we sat down to rest under a large tree with 
our backs against its portly trank. From our shady 
retreat we wmirmnded a splendid view of the country over 
which we had been riding all the moraiiig extending for 
many leagues behind us, and while I smoked my cigar I 
talked to my companicm, calling her attention to the 
beauty of that wide, sunlit prospect. 

you know, Demetria,’’ I said, “^when the long 
winter evenings come, and I have plenty of leisure, I 
intend writing a history of my wanderings in the Banda 
Oriental, and I will call my book The Puqile Land; for 
what more suitable name can one find for a country so 
stained with the blood of her children ? You will never 
read it, of course, for I shall write it in English and only 
for the pleasure it will give to my own children — if I ever 
have any— at some distant date, when their little moral 
and intellectual stomachs are prepared for other food than 
milk. But you will have a very important place in my 
narrative, Demetria, for during these last days we have 
been very much to each other. And perhaps the very last 
chapter will recount this wild ride of oui’s together, flying 
from that evil genius Hilario to some blessed refuge far 
Jway beyond the hills and woods 'and the blue line of the 
horizon. For when we reach the capitei I believe- — I 
think — I know, in fact-- 

I hfiritated to tell her that it would probably be 
for me to leave the country immediately, but 
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she did not encourage me to go on, anri glancing roiiiicl I 
discovered that she was fast asleep. 

Poor Demetria, she had been dreadfullj nervous all 
aight and almost afraid to stop to rest anywhere, bui iiov/ 
her fatigue had quite overcome her. Her position against 
the tree was uncomfortable and insecure, so drawing her 
head very gently down until it rested on my shoulder, and 
shading her eyes with her mantilla, I let her sleep on. 
Her face looked strangely worn and pallid in that keen 
noonday light, and gassing on it while she slumbered, 
and remembering all the dark years of grief and anxieiy 
she had endured down to that last pain of which I had 
been the innocent cause, I felt my eyes grow dim with 
compassion. 

After sleeping for about two hours she woke with a 
start and was greatly distressed to learn that I had been 
supporting her all that time. But after that refreshing 
slumber a change seemed to come over her. Not only 
her gi*eat fatigue, but the tormenting apprehensions had 
very nearly vanished. Out of the nettle Danger she had 
plucked the flower Safety, and now she could rejoice in 
its possession and' was filled with new life and spirits. 
The unaccustomed freedom and exercise with constant 
change of scene also had an exhilarating effect on mind 
and body. A new colour came into her pale cheeks ; thf 
purple stains telling of anxious days and sleepless nights 
faded away ; she smiled brightly and was full of animation, 
so that on that long journey, whether resting in the 
noonday shade or swiftly cantering over the green turf, I 
0>uid not have had a more agi‘eeable companion tlmii 
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Demetria, This change in her often made me remember 
Santos’ pathetic words when he told of the ravages of 
gricf5 and said that another life would make his mistress a 
flower amongst women.’’’ It was a comfort that her 
affec‘tioji for me had been, indeed, nothing but affection. 
But what was I to do with her in the end ? for I knew 
that my wife was most anxious to return without further 
delay to her own country ; and yet it seemed to me that 
it would be a hard thing to leave poor Demetria behind 
amongst strangers. Finding her so improved in spirits, I at 
length ventured to speak to her on the subject. At first 
she was depressed, but presently, recovering courage, she 
begged to be allowed to go with us to Buenos Ayres. 
The prospect of being left alone was unendurable to her, 
for in Montevideo she had no personal friends, while the 
political friends of her family were all out of the country 
or living in very close retirement. Across the water she 
would be with friends and safe for a season from her 
dreaded enemy. This proposal seemed a very sensible one 
and relieved my mind very much, although it only served 
to remove my difficulty for a time. 

In the department of Cameiones, about six leagues 
from Montevideo, I found the house of a fellow-counti-y- 
man named Barker, who had lived for many years in the 
country and had a wife and children. We arrived in the 
afternoon at his estancia, and seeing that Demetria was 
very much knocked up with our long journey, I asked 
Mr. Barker to give us shelter for the night. Our host 
was very kind and pleasant with us, asking no disagreeable 
questions, and after a few hours’ acauaiutance* which 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE PURPLE LAND 

I WAS soon back in Montevideo after that. When 1 
Imde Demetria good-bye she appeared reluctant to 
part with me, retaining my hand in hers for an unusual 
time. For the first time in her life, probably, she was 
about to be left in the company of entire strangers, and 
for many days past we had been much to each other, so 
that it was only natural she should cling to me a little 
at parting. Once more I pressed her hand and exhorted 
her to be of good courage, reminding her that in a very 
few days all trouble and danger would be over; still, 
however, she did not release my hand. This tender 
reluctance to lose me was affecting and also flattering, 
but slightly inopportime, for I was anxious to be in the 
saddle and away. Presently she said, glancing down at 
her rusty habiliments, Richard, if I am to remain con- 
cealed here till I go to join you on board, then I must 
meet your wife in these poor garments."” 

Oh, that is what you are thinking about, Demetria I 
I exclaimed. 

At once I called in our kind hostess, and when this 
serious matter was explained to her she immediately 
offered to go to Montevideo to procure the necessary 
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outfit^ a tiling I liad thought nothing about, but wHcii 
had evideotij been preying on Deiiietria's raiiid. 

When I at length reached the little .suburliaii retreat 
of my aunt (by marriage), Fai|Uita and I acted for some 
time like two demented persons, so overjoyed were we at 
meeting after our long separation. I had receiv€*d no 
letters from her, and only two or three of the score I had 
written had reached their destinatioii, so that we had ten 
thousand questions to ask and answers to make. She 
could never gaze enough at me or finish admiring my 
bronzed skin and the respectable moustache I had grown ; 
while she, poor darling ! looked unusually pale, yet withal 
so beautiful that I marvelled at myself for having, after 
possessing her, considered any other woman even passably 
good-looking. I gave her a circumstantial account of 
my adventures, omitting only a few matters 1 was in 
honour bound not to disclose. 

Thus, when I told her the story of my sojourn at the 
estancia Peralta, I said nothing to betray Demetria’s 
confidence; nor did I think it necessary to mention the 
episode of that wicked little sprite, Cleta; with the 
result that she was pleased at the chivalrous conduct I 
had displayed throughout the whole of that affair, and 
was ready to take Demetria to her heart™ 

I had not been back twenty-four hours in Montevideo 
before a letter from the Lomas de llocha storekeeper came 
to justify my caution in having left Demetria at some 
distance from the town. The letter informed me tliat 
Don Hilario had quickly guessed that I had carried off 
his unliappy master’s daughter, and that no doubt was 
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left in Ills mind when he discovered that on the day I left 
the estancia a person answering to ni}- description in every 
particular had purchased a horse and side™saddie and had 
ridden off towards the estancia In the evening. My 
sorrespoiideiit warned me that Bon Hilario would be in 
Montevideo even before his letter, also that he had dis- 
covered something about my connection with the late 
rebellion^ and would be sure to place the matter in the 
hands of the government, so as to have me arrested, 
after which he would have little difficulty in compelling 
Demetria to return to the estancia. 

For a moment this intelligence dismayed me. Luckily, 
Paquita was out of the house when it came, and fearing 
that she might return and surprise me while I was in that 
troubled state, I rushed out; then, skulking through 
back streets and narrow lanes, peering cautiously about 
in fear of encountering the minions of the law, I made 
my escape out of the town. My only desire Just then 
was to get away into some place of safety where I would 
be able to think over the position quietly, and if possible 
devise some plan to defeat Bon Hilario, who had been a 
little too quick for me. Of many schemes that suggested 
themselves to my mind, while I sat in the shade of a 
cactus hedge about a mile from town, I finally deter- 
mined, in accordance with my old and well-tried rule, to 
adopt the boldest one, which was to go straight back 
to Montevideo and claim the protection of my country. 
The only trouble was that on my way thither I might be 
caught, and then Paquita would be in terrible distress 
about me, and perhaps Bemetria's escape would be pre- 
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?ente«l. V.rhile I was occupied with these tlioaghts I saw 
a closed carriage pass by driven towards the toTO bj a 
tipsy ~ looking coacliniaii. Coining out of my hiding- 
place I managed to stop him and ollered him two dollars 
to drive me to tlie British Consulate. The carriage was 
a private orie^ but the two rlollars tempted the marig so 
after securing the fare in advance he allowed me to get 
in, and then I closed the windows, leant back on the 
cushion, and was driven rapidly and comfortabl}/- to the 
house of refuge. I introduced myself to the Consul, and 
told him a story concocted for the occasion, a judicious 
mixture of truth and lies, to the effect that I had been 
unlawfully and forcibly seized and compelled to serve in 
the Blanco army, and that having escaped from the rebels 
and made my way to Montevideo, I was amazed to hear 
that the government proposed arresting me. He asked 
me a few questions, looked at the passport which he had 
sent me a few days before, then laughing good-humouredly 
put on his hat and invited me to acc^ompany him to the 
War Office close by. The secretary. Colonel Arocena, he 
informed me, was a personal friend of his, and if we could 
see him it would be all right. Walking by his side I felt 
quite safe and bold again, for I was, in a sense, walking 
with my hand resting on the superb mane of the British 
Lion, whose roar was not to he provoked with impunity. 
At the War Office I was introduced by the CJonsul to his 
friend, Colonel Arocena, a genial old gentleman with a 
bald head and a cigarette between his lips. He listened 
with some interest and a smile, slightly iBcreduioufi I 
thought^ to the sad story of the ill-treatment I had been 
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subjected to at the hands of Santa Colonials rebellious 
rascals. When I had finished he pushed over a sheet of 
paper on which he had scravrled a few words to me with 
the remark^ Here, my young friend, take this, and you 
will be safe in Montevideo. We have heard about your 
doings in Florida, also in Rocha, but we do not propose 
going to war with England on your account.’’ 

At this speech we all laughed; then when I had 
pocketed the paper, which bore the sacred seal of the 
War Office on the margin and requested all persons to 
refrain from molesting the bearer in his lawful outgoings 
and incomings, we thanked the pleasant old Colonel and 
retired. I spent half an hour strolling about with the 
Consul, then we separated. I had noticed two men in 
military uniform at some distance from us when we were 
together, and now returning homewards I found that 
they were following me. By-and-by they overtook me 
and politely intimated their intention of making me their 
prisoner. I smiled, and drawing forth my protection 
from the War Office, handed it to them. They looked 
surprised, and gave it back, with an apology for having 
molested me, then left me to pursue my way in peace. 

I had, of course, been very lucky throughout all this 
adventure; still I did not wish to attribute my easy 
escape entirely to luck, for I had, I thought, contributed a 
good deal towards it by my promptness in acting and in 
inventing a plausible story on the spur of the moment. 

Feeling very much elated, I strolled along the sunny 
streets, gaily swinging my cane, when turning a comer 
near Doha Isidora’s house I suddenly came face to face 
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witk Don Hilario, This unexpected encounter threw ns 
both off our guards he recoiling two or three paces back- 
ward and turning as pale as the nature of his complexion 
would allow. I recovered first from the shock. So far 
I had been able to baffle him, and knew^ moreover^ many 
things of which he was ignorant ; stilh he was there in the 
town with me and had to be reckoned with, and I quickly 
resolved to meet him as a friend, affecting entire ignor- 
ance of his object in coming to Montevideo. 

“ Don Hilario — you here ! Happy the eyes that behold 
you,’’ I exclaimed, seizing and shaking his hand, pretend- 
ing to he overjoyed at the meeting. 

In a moment he recovered his usual self-possessed 
manner, and when I asked after Doila Demetria he 
answered after a moment’s hesitation that she was in very 
good health. 

Come, Don Hilario,” I said, we are close to my aunt 
Isidora’s house where I am staying, and it will give me 
great pleasure to present you to my wife, w’^ho will be 
glad to thank you for your kindness to me at the 
estancia.” 

Your wife, Don Ricardo! Do you tell me that you 
are married ? ” he exclaimed in amazement, thinking prob- 
ably that I was already the husband of Demetria* 

^‘^Wliat, did I not tell you before!” I said. ^^Ah, 
I remember speaking to Dofia Demetria about it. Strange 
that she has not mentioned it to you. Yes, I was married 
before coming to this country — my wife is an Argentine* 
Come with me and you shall see a beautiful womati, if 
that is an mducei»#»h^ 
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He was without doubt astonished and mystiffed« bill* 
he had recovered his mask^ and was now polite, col 
lected, watchful 

When we entered the house I presented him to Dona 
Isidora, who happened to be in the waj, and left her to 
entertain him. I was very glad to do so, knowing that 
he would seize the opportunity to try and discover some- 
thing from the garrulous old lady, and that lie would 
discover nothing since she had not been let into our 
secrets. 

I found Paquita lying doTO in her room having a 
siesta ; and wliile she arrayed herself at ray express desire 
in her best di*ess — a black velvet which set off her 
matchless beauty better than anything else, I told her 
how I wished her to treat Don Hi lari o. She knew all 
about him, of course, and hated iiim with all her heart, 
looking on him as a kind of evil genius from wiiose castle 
I had carried oif the unhappy Demetria; but I made 
her understand that our wisest plan was to treat, him 
graciously. She readily consented, for Argentine women 
can be more charmingly gracious than any other women 
m the globe, and what people do well they like to !)e 
called on to do. 

The subtle caution of our snaky guest did not serve to 
hide from my watchful eyes that he was very much sur- 
prised when he beheld her. She placed herself near him 
and spoke in her sweetest artless inaimei^ of the pleasure 
my return had given her, and of the gratitude she had 
felt towards Mm and all the people at the estancia 
Peralta for the hospitable treatment 1 had received there* 
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He was. ??? 1 liJid Iweseeo^ completely earned away by 
her exquisite beauty and the charm of her HMmner 
towarcLs liioL He Ctittererh and e^wertod liimseif to 
he agreea!)ks but at the same time he was very siiiich 
puzzled. Tile hallled expression was more apparent on 
his face every iiioment, while his restless glances darted 
here and there about the room, jet ever returned, like 
the doomed moth to the candle, to those lustrous violet 
eyes overflowing with hypocritical kindness. Faquita’s 
acting delighted me, and I only hoped that he would 
long suffer from the effect of the subtle poison she 
was introducing into his system. When he rose to go 
I was sure that Demetriats disappearance was a greater 
mystery to him than ever; and as a parting shot I warmly 
invited him to come and see us frec|uentlj while he 
remained in the capital, even oflering him a bed in the 
house ; while Paquita, not to be behindhand, for she had 
thoroughly entered into the fun of the thing, entrusted 
him' with a prettily worded aflectionate message to 
Demetria, a person whom she akeady loved and hoped 
some day to meet. 

Two days after this adventure I heard that Don 
Hilario had left Montevideo, 'That he had discovered 
nothing 1 was positive ; it was possible, however, that he 
had left some person to watch the house, and as Pmjuita 
was now anxious to get Imck to her own country I deter- 
mined to delay our departure no longer. 

. Going down to the harbour, I found the captain of 
a small schooner trading between Montevideo and Bueno® 
Ayres, and learning that he intended leaving for the last 
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port in three days’ time, I bargained with him to take ns, 
and got him also to consent to receiYe Demetria on board 
a!; once. 1 then sent a message to Mr. Barker, asking Mm 
to bring Ms guest up to town and put her on board the 
schooner without coming near me. Two days later, early 
In the inoming, I heard that she was safe on board; 
and having thus baffled the scoundrel Hilario, on whose 
ophidian skull I should haye been '«^ery pleased to set my 
heel, and having still an idle day before me, I went once 
more to visit the mountain, to take from its summit my 
last view of the Fui^ple Land where I had spent so many 
eventful days. 

When I approached the crest of the great, solitary hill 
I did not gaze admiringly on the magnificent view that 
opened before me, nor did the wind, blowing fresh from the 
beloved Atlantic, seem to exhilarate me. My eyes were 
cast down and I dragged my feet like one that was weary. 
Yet I was not weary, but now I began to remember that 
on a former occasion I had on this mountain spoken many 
vain and foolish things concerning a people about whose 
character and history I was then ignorant. I also re- 
membered with exceeding bitterness that my visit to this 
land had been the cause of great and perhaps lasting 
sorrow to one noble heart. 

How often, said I to myself, have I repented of those 
cruel, scornful words I addressed to Dolores at our last 
interview, and now once more come to pluck the 
bemes harsh and crude ” of repentance and of expiation, 
to humMe my insular pride in the dust and unsay all the 
unjust things I formerly spoke in my haste. 
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It is not; an exclusively ilritisii clxaracteristic to regard 
the people of other nationaiities with a certain aiBount of 
con tempts but with us, perhaps, the feeling is stronger 
than with othersj or else expressed with less reserve* Let 
me now at last rid myself of this error, which is harmless 
and perhaps even commendable in those who stay at 
home, and also very natural, since it is a part of our 
unreasonable nature to distrust and dislike the things 
that are far removed and unfamiliar. Let me at last 
divest myself of these old English spectacles, framed in 
oak and with lenses of horn, to bury iheni for ever in 
this mountain, which for half a century and upwards has 
looked down on the struggles of a young and feeble people 
against foreign aggression and domestic foes, and where a 
few months ago I sang the praisses of British civilisation, 
lamenting that it had been planted here and abundantly 
watered with blood, only to be plucked up again and cast 
into the sea. After my rambles in the interior, where I 
carried about in me only a fading renmant of that old 
time-honoured superstition to prevent the most perfect 
sympathy between me and the natives I mixed with, I 
cannot say that I am of that opinion now« I cannot 
believe that if this country had been conquered and 
recolonised by England, and all that is crooked in it made 
straight according to our notions, my intercourse with the 
people would have had the wild, delightful flavour I have 
found in it. And if that distinctive flavour cannot be 
had along with the material prosperity resulting from 
Anglo-Saxon energy, I most breathe the wish that this 
land may never know such prosperity. I do not wish to 
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be mordered; no man does; yet rather than see the 
ostrich and deer chased beyond tiie horizon,, the flamingo 
and black-necked swan slain on the blue lakes., and the 
herdsman sent to twang his romantic guitar in Hades as a 
preliminary to security of person, I would prefer to go 
about prepared at any moment to defend my life against 
the sudden assaults of the assassin. 

We do not live by bread alone, and British occupation 
does not give to the heart all the things for which it 
craves. Blessings may even become curses when the 
gigantic power that besto%vs them on us siares from our 
midst the shy spirits of Beiuity and of Poesy. Nor is it 
solely because it appeals to the poetic feelings in us that 
this country endears itself to my heart. It is the perfect 
republic: the sense of emamhpation experienced in it by 
the wanderer from the Old W<)rld is indescribably sweet 
and novel Even in oiir ultra-civilised coiidition at home 
we do periodically esaipe back to nature ; and, breathing 
the fresh mountain air and gazing over vast expanses of 
ocean or land, we And that she is still very much to m 
It is something more than these bodily sensations we 
experience when first mingling with our fellow-creatures, 
where all men are absolutely free and equal as here. I 
hncj 1 hear some wise person exclaiming, No, no, no ! 
In name only is your Purple Land a republic ; its consti- 
tution is a piece of waste paper, its government an 
oligarchy tempered by a,ssassination and revolution.’’ 
True; but the knot of ambitious rulers all striving to 
pluck each other down have no power to make the people 
miserable* The unwritten constitution, mightier than 
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tbe wrilton ono^ is hi the heart of every oiaii to make him 
still a re|Hif)Lc‘afi and free with a freedoiii it would be 
hard to niaJeii anvudjere t‘Ke oii the gluf>a The Bedouin 
hiiiLseif is not mj free, siuee lie aeeords an almost super- 
stitious reverence and iiiipdirit s>!>edience to his sheikh* 
Here the lord of many kaig*ues of land and of herds 
iiniiii!ii!)ered sits down to talk with the hired shepherd ^ a 
poor, bare-footed fellcnv in Iiis sinoky ranclio, and no class 
or caste difference dividies tlrnm, no consciousness of their 
widely different positions chills the warm current of 
sympathy belweeii tw’o human hearts. How refreshing it 
is to meet wdth this perfect freedom of intercourse, tem- 
pered only by that innate courtesy and native grace of 
manner peculiar to Spanish Americans ! What a change 
to a person coming from lands with liiglier and lower 
classes, each with its iiiiuimcirable hateful sabflivisions — 
to one who aspires not to mingle with the class above 
him, yet who shudders at the slouching carriage and abject 
demeanour of the class beiieatli him ! If this absolute 
equality is inconsistent with perfect political order, 1 for 
one should grieve to see such order established* More- 
over, it is by no means true that the communities which 
oftenest startle us with crimes of disorder and violence 
are morally worse than others. A community in which 
there are not many crimes cannot be morally licalthy 
There were praetiadly no criiifies in Peru under the Inca 
dynasty ; it was a marvellous thing for a person to commit 
an offence in that <mipire. And the reason for this most 
annatural state of things was this— the Inca system of 
goveximient was founded on that most iniouitous and 
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disastrous doctrine tkat the individual bears the same 
relation to the state as a child to its parent5 that its life 
frcffii the cradle to the grave must be regulated for it by 
a [power it is taught to regard as omniscient — a power 
practically omnipresent and almighty. In such a state 
there could be no individual will, no healthy play of 
passions, and consequently no crime. What wonder that 
a system so unspeakably repugnant to a being who feels 
that his will is a divinity working within him fell to 
pieces at the first touch of foreign invasion, or that it left 
no vestige of its pernicious existence on the continent it 
had ruled ! For the whole state was, so to speak, putrid 
even before dissolution, and when it fell it mingled with 
the dust and was forgotten. Poland, before its conquest 
by Russia, a country ill-governed and disorderly as the 
Banda Oriental, did not mingle with the dust like that 
when it fell — the implacable despotism of the Czar was 
unable to crush its tierce spirit ; its Will still survived to 
gild dreary oppression with hallowed dreams, to make it 
clutch with a fearful joy the dagger concealed in its 
bosom. But I had no need to go away from this Green 
Continent to illustrate the truth of what I have said. 
People who talk and write about the disorderly South 
American republics are fond of pointing to Brazil, that 
great, peaceful, progressive empire, as setting an example 
to be followed. An orderly country, yes, and the people 
in it steeped to their lips in every abominable vice! 
Compared with these emasculated children of the equator, 
the Orientals are nature’s noblemen. 

1 can very well imagine some over-righteous per«> 
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sayings Alas^ poor deluded soul, how little importance 
can we attach to your specious apologies of a people's 
lawlessness, when your own personal namative shows that 
the moral atmosphere you have been breathing has quite 
corrupted you ! Go back over your own record, and you 
will find that you have, according to our notions, offended 
in various ways and on divers occasions, and that you are 
even without the grace to repent of all the evil things 
you have thought, said, and done.” 

I have not read many books of philosophy, because 
when I tried to be a philosopher happiness was always 
breaking in,” as someone says ; also because I have loved 
to study men rather than books ; but in the little I have 
read there occurs a passage I remember well, and this 
I shall quote as my answer to anyone who may call me 
an immoral person because my passions have not always 
remained in a quiescent state, like hounds — to quote the 
simile of a South American poet — slumbering at the feet 
of the huntsman resting against a rock at noon. We 
should regard the perturbations of the mind,” says 
Spinoza, not in the light of vices of human nature, but 
as properties just as pertinent to it as are heat, storms, 
thunder, and the like to the nature of the atmosphere, 
which phenomena, though inconvenient, are yet necessary, 
and have fixed causes by means of which we endeavour to 
understand their nature, and the mind has Just as much 
pleasure in seeing them ariglit as in knowing such things 
as flatter the senses.” Let me have the phenomena 
which are inconvenient as well as the things which flatter 
the senses, and the chances are that my life will be 
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a heaitliier and happier one than that of the person 
who spends his time on a cloud blushing at nature's 
naughtiness. 

It is often said that an ideal state — an Utopia where 
there is no folly^ crime, or sorrow — has a singular fascina- 
tion for the mind. Now, when I meet with a falsehood, I 
care not who the great persons who proclaim it may be, 
1 do not try to like it or believe it or mimic the fashion- 
able prattle of the world about it. I hate all dreams 
of perpetual peace, ail wonderful cities of the sun, 
where people consume their joyless monotonous years 
in mystic contemplations, or find their delight like 
Buddhist monks in gazing on the ashes of dead genera- 
tions of devotees. The state is one unnatural, unspeak- 
ably repugnant : the dreamless sleep of the grave is more 
tolerable to the active, healthy mind than such an exist- 
ence. If Signor Gaudentio di Lucca, still keeping 
himself alive by means of his marvellous knowledge of 
the secrets of nature, were to appear before me now on 
this mountain to inform me that the sacred community he 
resided with in Central Africa was no mere dream, and 
should offer to conduct me to it, I should decline to go with 
him. I should prefer to remain in the Banda Oriental, 
even though by so doing I should grow at last to be as 
bad as any person in it, and ready to “wade through 
slaughter’’ to the Presidential Chair, For even in my 
own country of England, which is not so perfect as old 
Peril or the Pophar’s country in Central Africa, I have 
been hmg divided from nature, and now in this Oriental 
€OUBtry> whose political misdeeds axe a scandal alike to 



pure England and impure Brazil, I have been reunited to 
her. For this reason I love her with ail her faults. Here, 
like Santfi Coloma. I will kneel down and kiss this stoii€ 
as an infant might kiss the breast that feeds it; here, 
fearless of dirt like John Carrickfergus, I will thrust my 
hands into the loose brown soil to clasp the hands, as it 
were, of dear mother Nature after our long separation. 

Farewell, beautiful land of sunshine and storm, of 
virtue and of crime ; may the invaders of the future fare 
on your soil like those of the past and leave you in the 
end to your oto devices ; may the chivatous instinct of 
Santa Coloma, the passion- of Dolores, the loving-kindness 
of Candelaria still live in your children to brighten their 
lives with romance and beauty; may the blight of our 
superior civilisation never fall on your wild flowers, or the 
yoke of our progress be laid on your herdsman — carele«, 
graceful music-loving as the birds — to make liioi like the 
sullen abject peasant of the Old World! 
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BACK TO BUENOS AYRES 

T he meeting of my fellow-travellers took place next 
day on board the ship, where we three were the 
only cabin passengers. On going down into the little 
saloon I found Deraetria w’’aiting for us, considerably 
improved in appearance by her new dress, but looking 
pale and anxious, for she probably found this meeting a 
trying one. Tlie two women looked earnestly at each 
other, but Demetria, to hide her nervousness, I suppose, 
had framed her face in the old, impassive, almost cold ex- 
pression it had worn when I first knew her, and Paquita 
was repelled by it ; so after a somewhat lukewarm greet- 
ing they sat down and made commonplace remarks. Two 
women more unlike each other in appearance, character, 
education, and disposition it would have been difficult to 
find ; still I had hoped they might be friends, and felt 
keenly disappointed at the result of their first meeting. 
After an uncomfortable interval we all rose. I was about 
to proceed to the deck, they to their respective cabins, 
when Paquita, without any warning of what was coming 
suddenly burst into tears and threw her arms about 
Demetria’s neck. 

“ Oh, dear Demetria, what a sad life yours has been I 
she exclaimed. 

340 
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That was like liei% so impulsive and witli suet a trae 
Instincl: to make her do the right thing always ! The 
other gladly responded to the embrace, and I hastily re- 
treated, leaving them kissing and mingling their tears. 

When I got oot on deck I found that we were already 
on our way, sails up, and a fresh wind sending us swiftly 
through the dull green water. There were five steerage 
passengers, disreputable -looking fellows in ponchos and 
slouch hats, lounging about the deck smoking ; but when 
we got outside the harbour and the ship began to toss a 
little, they very soon dropped their cigars and began 
ignominioosly creeping away out of sight of the grinning 
sailors. Only one remained, a grizzly-bearded, rough- 
looking old gaucho, who firmly kept his seat at the stern, 
as if determined to see the last of ITie Mount,” as the 
pretty city near the foot of I^lagellarfs Hill is called by 
the English people in this region. 

To satisfy myself that none of these fellows were sent 
in pursuit of Demetria, I asked our Italian captain who 
they were and how long they had been on board, and was 
much relieved to hear that they were fugitives — ^rebels 
probably — and had all been concealed for the past three 
or four days in the ship, waiting to get away from Monte- 
video. 

Towards evening it came on very rough, the wind 
veering round to the south and blowing half a gale, a 
very favourable wind, as it happened, to take us across 
this unlovely Silver Sea,” as the poets of the Plata 
insist on calling it, with its villainous, brick-red, chop- 
ping waves, so disagreeable to bad »ilojrs« Paquita and 
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Demetria suffered agonies, so that I was obliged lo keep 
ivith tlieai a good deal. I very imprudently told them 
not to be alarmed, that it was nothing — only sea'Sickmm 
— and I verily believe they both hated me with all their 
hearts for a little while in consequence. Fortunately I 
had anticipated these harrowing scenes, and had provided 
a bottle of champagne for the occasion ; and after I had 
consumed two or three glassfuls to encourage them, show- 
ing how easy this kind of medicine is to take, I prevailed 
on them to drink the remainder. At length, about ten 
o'clock in the evening, they began to suspect that their 
malady was not going to prove fatal, and seeing them so 
much better, 1 went up to get some fresh air. There a.t 
the stem still sat the stoical old gaucho looking extremely 
miserable. 

Good evening, old comrade,” said I, will you smoke 
a cigar ? ” 

“Young master, you seem to have a good heart,” he 
returned, shaking his head at the proffered cigar, “do, 
for God's sake, get me a little rum. I am dying for 
something to warm my inside and stop my head from 
going round like a top, but nothing can I get from these 
Jabbering foreign brutes on board.” 

“Yes, why not, my old friend,” said I, and going, to 
the master of the boat, I succeeded in getting a pint of 
mm in a bottle. 

The old, fellow clutched it with eager delight and took 
a long draught. “ Ah 1 ” he said, patting first the bottle, 
then his stomach, “ this puts new life into a man ! Will 
this voyage never end, master? When I am on horse- 
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back I can forget tliat I am old, but these cursed waves 
reiiiind me that i have lived many years,” 

I lit inj <‘igar and sat down to have a talk with him. 

All, with you foreigners it is just the same — land or 
water,” lie continued. You can even smoke— what a 
calm head and t|uiet stomach you must have ! But what 
puzzles me is this, senor ; how you, a foreigner, come to 
be travelling with native women. Now there is that 
beautiful young sefiora with the violet eyes, who can she 
be ?” 

^^She is my wife, old man,” said I, laughing, a little 
amused at his cuj-iosity. 

Ah, you are married then — so young? She is beautiful, 
graceful, well educated, the daughter of wealthy parents, 
no doubt, but frail, frail, sefior ; and some day, not a very 
distant day — but why should I predict sorrow to a ga'^ 
heart? Only her face, sefior, is strange to me; it doe> 
not recall the features of any Oriental family I know." 

**That is easily explained,” I said, surprised at his 
shrewdness, ‘•‘•she is an Argentine, not an Oriental.” 

^^Ah, that explains it,” he said, taking another long 
pull at the bottle. As for the other sehora with you, I 
need not ask you who she is.” 

Why, who is she ? ” I returned. 

^*A Feraita, if there ever was one,” he returned con- 
fidently. 

His reply disturbed me not a little, for after all ray 
precautions this old man had perhaps b^en sent to follow 
Demetria. 

*^Yes,” he continued, with an evident pride iu Ms 
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knowledge of families and faces which tended to alia? 
my suspicions; Peralta and not a Madariagaj nor a 
Sanchezj nor a Zelaya, nor an Ibarra. Do I not know a 
Peralta when I see one?’’ And here he laughed scorn* 
fully at the absurdity of such an idea. 

Tell me,” I said, how do you know a Peralta ? ” 

^^The question!” he exclaimed. ‘^You are a French 
man or a German from over the sea, and do not under- 
stand these things. Have I borne arms forty years in my 
country’s service not to know a Peralta ! On earth they 
are with me ; if I go to heaven I meet them there, and in 
hell I see them ; for when have I charged into the hottest 
of the fight and have not found a Peralta there before 
me? But I am speaking of the past, sehor; for now I 
am also like one that has been left on the field forgotten 
— left for the vultures and foxes. You will no longer 
find them walking on the earth; only where men have 
rushed together sword in hand you will find their bones. 
Ah, friend 1” And here, overcome with sad memories, 
the ancient warrior took another drink from his bottle. 

They cannot all be dead,” said I, if, as you imagine, 
the sehora travelling with me is a Peralta.” 

^^As I imagine!” he repeated scornfully. I not 

know what 1 am talking about, young sir? They are 
dead, I tell you — dead as the past, dead as Oriental in- 
dependence and honour. Did I not ride into the fight at 
Gil de los Medanos with the last of the Peraltas, Calixto, 
when he received his baptism of blood? Fifteen years 
old. sehor, only fifteen, when he galloped into the fight, 
for he had the light heart, the brave spirit, and the hand 
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swift to strike of a Peralta. And after the fight our 
colonel^ Santa (.oloma, who %vas killed the other clay at 
San Paulo, embraced the boj^ before all the troops. He 
is dead, seilor, and with Calixto died tlui house of 
Peru I ta.^ 

" You knew Santa Coloma, then?’’ 1 said. But you 
are mistaken, lie was not killed at San iWIcj, he made liis 
escape.” 

So they say — the ignorant ones,” he returned. But 
he is dead, for he loved his country, and all who are of 
that mind are slain. How should he e.scape?” 

“ I tell you he is not dead,” I repeated, vexed at liis 
stubborn persistence. “I also knew him, old man, and 
was with him at San Paulo.” 

He looked at me for a long time, and then took another 
swig from his bottle. 

** Sehor, this is not a thing I love joking about,” said 
he. “Let us talk of other things. What 1 want to 
know is, what is Calixto’s sister doing here? Why has 
she left her country ? ” 

Receiving no reply to this (|ucstion he went on : “ Has 
she not got property? Yes, a large eslancia, impover- 
ished, ruined, if you like, but still a very large tract of 
land. When your enemies do not fear you then they 
cease to persecute. A broken old man, bereft of reason— 
surely they would not trouble him ! No, no, she is leaving 
her country for other reasons. Yes, there is some private 
plot against her; some design, perhapvS, i,o carry her off, 
or even to destroy her aiid get possession of her property. 
Naturally in such a case she would fly for protection to 

M 
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Buenos Ajrres, where there is one with some of her blood 
in his veins able to protect her person and her property."" 

I was astonished to hear him, but his last words were a 
mystery to me. 

There is no one in Buenos Ayres to protect her^’" I 
said ; 1 only will be there as I am here to shield her, and 

if, as you think, she has an enemy, he must reckon with me 
— one who, like that Calixto you speak of, has a hand 
quick to strike."" 

There spoke the heart of a Blanco!"" he exclaimed, 
clutching my arm, and then, the boat giving a lurch at 
that moment, almost dragging me down in his efforts to 
steady himself. After another sip of rum he went on : 
‘‘ But who are you, young sir, if that is not an impertinent 
question ? Do you possess money, influence, powerful 
friends, that you take upon yourself the care of this 
woman? Is it in your power to baffle and crush her 
enemy or enemies, to protect not only her person, but her 
property, which, in her absence, will become the prey of 
robbers ? "" 

^‘And who are you, old man?"" I returned, unable to 
give a satisfactory answer to one of his searching ques- 
tions, and why do you ask me these things ? And who 
is this powerful person you speak of in Buenos Ayres with 
some of her blood in his veins, but of whose existence she 
is ignorant ? 

He shook his head silently, then deliberately proceeded 
to take out and light a cigarette. He smoked with a 
placid enjoyment which made me think that his refusal of 
my cigar and his bitter complaints about the effects of the 
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ship’s tossing on him had merely been to get the bottle of 
rum out of me. He was evidently a veteran in more senses 
than oncj and now finding that I would tell him no more 
secrets he refused to answer any questions. Fearing that 
I had imprudently told him too much already, I finally 
left him and retired to my bunk. 

Next morning we arrived at Buenos Ayres^ and cast 
anchor about two miles from shore, for that was as near 
the land as we could get. Presently we were boarded by 
a Custom House officer, and for some time longer I was 
engaged in getting out our luggage and in bargaining 
with the captain to put us on shore. When I had com- 
pleted these arrangements I was very much surprised to 
see the cunning old soldier I had talked with the evening 
before sitting in the Custom House boat which was just 
putting off from the side. Demetria had been looking on 
when the old ieilow had left the ship, and she now came 
to me looking very excited. 

Richard,’' she said, did you notice that man who was 
a passenger with us and who has just gojie off in the 
boat ? It is Santa Coloma.” 

Oh, absurd ! ” 1 exclaimed. I talked with that old 
man last night for an hour — an old grey-bearded gaucho, 
and no more like Santa Coloma than that sailor,” 

know I am right,” she returned, ‘^The General 
has visited my father at the estancia and I know him well. 
He is disguised now and has made himself look like a 
peasant, but when he went over the side into the boat he 
looked full into my face ; I krjiew him and started, then 
he smiled, for he saw that I had recognised him.” 
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The very fact that this common-looking old man had 
gone on shore in the Custom House boat proved that he 
was a person of consec|uence in disguise, and I could not 
doubt that Demetria was right. I felt excessively annoyed 
at myself for having failed to penetrate his disguise ; for 
something of the old Marcos Marco style of speaking 
might very well have revealed his identity if I had only 
had my wits about me. I was also very much concerned 
on Demetria's account, for it seemed that I had missed 
finding out something for her which would have been to 
her advantage to know. I was ashamed to tell her of that 
conversation about a relation in Buenos Ayres, but secretly 
determined to try and find Santa Coloma to get him to 
tell me what he knew. 

After landing we put our small luggage into a fly and 
were driven to an hotel in Calle Lima, an out-of-the-way 
place kept by a German ; but I knew the house to be a 
quiet, respectable one and veiy moderate in its charges. 

About live o'clock in the afternoon we were together in 
the sitting-room on the first floor looking down on the 
street from the window, when a well-appointed carriage 
with a gentleman and two young ladies in it drew up 
before the door. 

^^Oh, Richard," exclaimed Paquita in the greatest 
excitement, ‘Ht is Don Pantaleon Villa verdo with his 
daughters, and they are getting out ! 

Who is Villaverde " I asked. 

«What, do you not know? He is a Judge of First 
Instance and his daughters are my dearest friends. Is 
it not strange to meet them like this? Oh, I must see 
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them to ask for papa and mamita ! and here she began 
to crj« 

The waiter aime up with a card from the Sefior 
¥illaverde reqaesting an interview with the Sefiorita 
Peralta* 

Bemetria, who had been trying to soothe Faqnitals 
intense excitement and infuse a little coiii’age into her, 
was too much amazed to speak ; and in another moment 
our visitors were in the room. Ikniuita started up tearful 
and trembling ; then her two young friends, after staring 
at her for a few moments, delivered a screech of astonish- 
ment and rushed into her arms, and ail three were locked 
together for some time in a triangular eni brace* 

When the excitement of this [,emj}e,stiiaus meeting had 
spent itseJf, Sefior VilJaverde, who stood looking on with 
grave, impassive face, spoke to ])t*metria, telling her that 
his old friend. General Santa (bloma, had just infonned 
him of her arrival in Buenos Ayres and of the hotel 
where she was staying* Probably she did not even know 
who lie was, he said ; he was her relation ; his mother was 
a Peralta, a first cousin of her unhappy faiJier, Colonel 
Peralta. He had come to see her with his daughters 
to invite her to make his house her home during her 
stay in Buenos Ayres. He also wished to help her with 
her affairs, which, his friend the General had informed 
him, were in some confusion. He had, he concluded, 
many iiifiuential friends in the sister city, who would be 
ready to assist him in arranging matters for her. 

Demetria, recovering from the nervousness she had 
experienced on finding that Paquita’s great friends were 
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her visitors, thanked him warmly and accepted his offer 
of a home and assistance ; then, with a quiet dignity and 
self-possession one would hardly expect from a girl coming 
amongst fashionable people for the first time in her life, 
she greeted her new-found relations and thanked them 
for their visit. 

As they insisted on taking Demetria away with them 
at once she left us to make her preparations, while 
Paquita remained conversing with her friends, having 
many questions to ask them. She was consumed with 
anxiety to know how her family, and especially her father, 
who made the domestic laws, now, after so many months, 
regarded her elopement and marriage with me. Her 
friends, however, either knew nothing or would not tell 
her what they knew. 

Poor Demetria! she had, with no time given her for 
reflection, taken the wise course of at once accepting the 
offer of her influential and extremely dignified kinsman ; 
but it was hard for her to leave her friends at such 
short notice, and when she came back prepared for her 
departure the separation tried her severely. With tears 
in her eyes she bade Paquita farewell, but when she t<x>k 
my hand in hers, for some time her trembling lips refused 
to speak. Overcoming her emotions by a great effort, 
she at length said, addressing her visitors, my 

escape from a sad and perilous position and for the 
pleasure of finding myself here amongst relations, I am 
indebted to this young friend who has been a brother 
feo me.’’ 

Senor Villaverde listened and bowed towards me, but 
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witli BO softening in his stem, calm face, while his cold 
grej eyes seemed to look straight through me at some- 
thing beyond. His manner towards me made me feel 
a kind of despair, for how strong must have been his dis- 
approval of my conduct in running off with his friend's 
daughter — how great his indignation against me, when it 
prevented him from bestowing one smile or one kind word 
on me to thank me for all I had done for his kinswoman ! 
Yet this was only the reflected indignation of my father- 
in-law. 

We went down to the carnage to see them off, and then 
finding myself for a moment by the side of one of the 
young ladies I tried to find out something for myself. 
“ Pray tell me, senorita," I said, “ what you know about 
my father-in-law. If it is very bad, I promise you my 
wife shall not hear a word of it; but it is best that 
I should know the truth before meeting him.” 

A cloud came over her bright, expressive face while she 
glanced anxiously at Paquita ; then bending towards me 
she whispered, Ah, my friend, he is implacable ! I am 
so sorry for Paquita's sake.” And then with a smile of 
irrepressible coquetry she added, And for yours ” 

The carriage drove away, and Demetria's eyes looking 
back at me were filled with tears, but in Seilor Villaverde's 
eyes, also glancing back, there was an expression that 
boded ill for my future. His feeling was natural, perhaps, 
for he was the father of two very pretty girls. 

Implacable, and I was now divided from him by no 
alver or brick-coloured sea ! By returning I had made 
myself amenable to the laws I had broken by marrying 
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a girl under age without her father's consent. The 
person in England who runs away with a ward in Chancery 
is not a greater offender against the law than I was. It 
was now in liis power to have me punished, to cast me 
into prison for an indefinite time, and if not to crush my 
spirit, he would at least be able to break the heart of iiis 
unhappy daughter. Those wild, troubled days in the 
Purple Land now seemed to niy mind peaceful, happy 
days, and the bitter days with no pleasure in them were 
only BOW about to begin. Implacable ! 

Suddenly looking up, I found Pa(|Uita's violet eyes full 
of sad questioning fixed on my face. 

Tell me truly, Richard, what have you heard ? " she 
asked. 

I forced a smile, and taking her hand assured her that 1 
had heard nothing to cause her any uneasiness. Come,’^ 
I said, us go in and prepare to leave town lo-niorrow* 
We will go back to the point we starb^d from — your 
father's estancia, for the sooner this meeting you are 
thinking about so anxiously is over the better will, it be 
for all of us®"” 



HISTORY OF THE I^NDA 

country, ea I !efl hi Ih.ls work t.iu' Pfirp..: s.ain], w.-is 

A diseovered liy Mn|{elhiji in yeitr bii railed 

tlie liilb or nioiiniaiii^ which piu^.s ils to l.he capilal, 

Monte Vkli. He clererilH'd it as a hal sharped luoiiiitaio ; 
and it is probable that, four ecnlurles a/pn, tin tail ecmical 
hat, which is worn to this day by women a? Souf.li U'ah^s, was 
a common form in Spain ami Porlu^vil. 

In due time setilemcBts \^erc Tiia<fe; bni the; rokahslw of 
those days loved gold and adveriture* above every 111 ffig, and 
finding neither In the Banda, they lilile estetun d it For 
two centuries it was neglected by Its while possessors, while 
the cattle they Inul imported eontimunl nmliiply, and 
returning to a feral life, overran the? country in ‘tma/Jng 
numbers. 

The heroic period In South American liistorj then passtal 
away. El Dorado, tlie Spaniard’s New Jeriisalein, has changed 
Into a bank of malarious mist and a eloud itiosquiloes* 
Ama/A>ns, giants, pigmies, 

** I’hc Anthropophagi* and rncit whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shouiders/’ 

when ck^ely Iwked fiir, turned out to he Eed Indians of a type 
which varied but little ihroughaut the entire vast continent, 
Wanderers from the Old World grew weary of seeking the 

m 
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tropics only to sink into flowery graves. Thcij tnriird away 
sick at heart from the great desolation where the splendid 
empire of the Children of the Sun had so lately Nourished. 
The accumulated treasures had been squandered. The 
cruel crusades of the Paulists againsi: the Jesuit missiom 
had ceasedj for the inhuman slave-hunters had utterly de- 
stroyed the smiling gardens in the wilderness. A remnant 
of the escaped converts had gone back to a wild life in the 
woods^ and the Fathers^ who had done their Master s work 
so well, drifted aw*ay to mingle in other scenes or die of 
broken hearts. Then, in the sober eighteenth century, when 
the disillusion was complete, Spain woke up to the fact 
that in the teiiijierate part of the continent, shared by her 
with Portugal, she possessed a new bright little Spain worth 
cultivating. About the same time Portugal discovered that 
the acquisition of this pretty country, with its lovely Lush 
tanian climate, would nicely round off her vast possessions 
on the south side. Forthwith these two great colonising 
powers fell to fighting over the Banda, wliei-e there were 
no temples of beaten gold, or mythical races of men, or 
fountains of everlasting youth. The quarrel might have 
continued to the end of time, so languidly was it conducted 
by both parties, had not great events come to swallow up tiie 
little ones. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the English 
invasion burst like a sudden terrible thunderstorm on the 
country. Montevideo on the east and Buenos Ayres on the 
west side of the sea-like river were captured and lost again. 
The storm was soon over, but it had the efieet of pre- 
cipitating the revolution of 1810 , which presently ended in 
the loss to Spain of all her American possessions. These 
changes brought only fresh w^ars and calamities to the long- ' 
suffering Banda. The ancient feud between Spain and 
Portugal descended to the new Brazilian Empire and the 
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new Argentine Confederation^ and these claimants contended 
for the country until 1828 ^ when they finally agreed to let 
it govern itself in its own fashion. After thus acquiring 
its independence the little Belgium of the New World 
east off its pretty but hated appellation of Cisplatina and 
resumed its old joyous name of Banda Oriental. With light 
hearts the people then proceeded to divide themselves into 
two political parties — Whites and ileds. Endless struggles 
for mastery ensued, in which the Argentines and Brazilians, 
forgetting their solemn compact, were for ever taking sides. 
But of these wars of crows and pies it would be idle to 
say more, since after going on for three-quarters of a century 
they are not wholly ended yet. The rambles and adventures 
described in the book take us back to the late sixties or 
early seventies of the last century, when the country was 
still in the condition in which it had remained since the 
colonial days, when the ten years' siege of Montevideo was 
not yet a remote event, and many of the people one miet had 
had a part in it. 
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PROLOGUE 


I T is a cause of very ^rreat re^et to me that this task 
has taken m much longer a time than I had expcjcted 
for its completion* It is now many months— over a jear^ 
in fact — since I wrote to Georgetown annoimcing my 
intention of publishing, in a very few mmdhe^ the whole 
truth about Mr. Abei Hardly less could have been 
looked for from his nearest friend, and I had hoped that 
the discussion in the newspapers would have cmsed, at all 
events, until the ap{)earance of the promised book. It ha^ 
not been so ; and at this distance from Guiana I was not 
aware of how much conjectural matter was being printed 
week by week in the local press, some of which must have 
been painful reading to Mr. AbePs friends, A darkened 
chamber, the existencte of which had never Iksen suspected 
in that familiar house in Mam Street, ftinusheii only with 
an ebony stand on which stood a cinerary um, it« surface 
omamented with flower and leaf and them, and winding 
through it all the figiire of a mcfmt ; m iiwcription, too, 
of seven short words which no one ^uM iindewtand or 
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rigMJi’' iaierpret„ itsid finaih, tiie disposai of Ine 
lerio^iss ashes- — that '"^as all there Tras reiatiiig to aii uiitoiil 
elmpte? in ^ laaQ'^s life for imagiaatioE to work oa. I.efc 
IIS hope that now, at lascj the romanee- weaving will eome 
feo i‘iii end. It. was 5 however, but ftatiii*al th?ii the keenest 
airiosiey shoiilci have been exciter i; not onlj because <>1 
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from Caracas Sfs formed him that a coEj^ide.iibli: property 
of which he had been deprived was once aiore Ms owa^ and 
he was also iiiviierl to return to hh country to take Ms 
part in the goveroiiicnt of the republic. Bui Mr, AW^ 
though young, had already outliveiJ political paj».sioiis aad 
aspirations, and, apparently, even t!ie of his coiiniiy; 
at all events, lie elected to stay where he was — bis eaeiiiies, 
he would say smilingly, were his best friemls— and one of 
the first uses he matle of his forlinie was to buy that house 
in Main Street which was afterwards like a borne to me 
1 must; state here that my friend’s full name was Abel 
Guevez de Argeusola, but in his early days in George- 
town he was called by his Christian name only, and later 
he wished to be known simply as Mr. A held’ 

I had no sooner made his acquaintance than I ceased 
to wonder at the esteem and even affecttioii with which 
he, a VeiMiZiielan, was regfirded in tliis British colony. 
All knew and liked him, and the reason of it waa the 
personal cliarm of the man, bis kindly clisposition, Ms 
manner with women, whi<*h pleased them and excited no 
man’s jealousy — not even the old hot-tempered planterX 



material interests and concerns of a purely commercial 
comiEunity. ''Flie things which excited othei* men-— politici^ 
sport, and the price of crystals — -were outside of hk 
thoughts; and when men had done with them for » 
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was a relief to turn to Mr. Abel and get him to discourse 
of his world — ^the world of nature and of the spirit. 

It wasj all feltj a good thing to have a Mr. Abel in 
Georgetown. That it was indeed good for me I quickly 
discovered. I had certainly not expected to meet in such 
a place with any person to share my tastes — ^that love of 
poetry which has been the chief passion and deligiit of my 
life ; but such an one I had found in Mr. Abel. It sur- 
prised me that he, suckled on the literature of Spain, and 
a reader of only ten or twelve years of English literature, 
posses^d a knowledge of our modern poetry as intimate as 
ray own, and a love of it equally great, 'i^hin feeling brought 
m together, and made m two — the nervous olive-skimied 
Hispano-Amerkan of the tropics and the phlegmatic blue- 
eyed Saxon of the cold north — one in spirit and more than 
brotiiers. Many were the daylight hours we spent to- 
gether and ^Hired the sun with talking*^; many, past 
counting, the precious evenings in that restful house of his 
where I was an almost daily guest. I had not looked for 
such happiness ; nor, he often said, had he. A result of 
this intimacy was that the vague idea concerning his 
hidden past, that some unusual experience had profoundly 
affected him and perhaps chainged the whole course of his 
life, did not diminish, but, on the contrary, became acc^en- 
tuated, and was often in my mind. ITie change in him 
was almost painful to witness whenever our wandering talk 
touched on the subject of the aborigin«, and of the 
knowledge he had acquired of their character and kn- 
guages when living or travelling among them ; all that made 
his coavewation most engaging — the lively, curious wind, 



office, he attacked me in a way that made me downright 
angry with him. He told me that indolence and the use 
of stimiilantfi! was the cause of my bad health. He s|X)ke 
in a mocking way, with a pretence of not quite meaning 
but the feeling could not be wholly disguised. Stung by his 
reproaches, I blurted out that he had no right to talk to 
me, even in fun, in such a way. Yes, he said, getting 
serious, he had the best right — that of our friendship. He 
would be no true friend if he kept his peac*e al>out such * 
matter. Then, in my haste, I retorted that to me the 
friendship between us did not seem so perfwjt and complete 
as it did to him. One condition of friendship is that the 
purtnera in it should be known to each other. He had 
had my whole life and mind open to him, to raid it as in 



blactk yoimg CTuiaim negro— to direct many furtive glances 
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khem t© Lsive a real republic. Haey have instead a 
goveTOttient by cliques^ tempered by revelntion ; and a 
icrj good government it isj in harmony with the physical 
©onditions of the country and the national temperament. 
Now it happens that the educated men^ representing your 
higher classes, are so few that there are not many persom 
iiiiconneetwi by ties of blood or marriage with prominent 
members of the political groups to wliich they belong. 
By this you will see how easy and almost inevitable it 
is that we should became acctistomed to look on con- 
spiracy and revolt against the r^naiit party — the men of 
another clique— as only in the natuiul order of things. 
Ill the event of failure such outbreaks ai-e punished, but 
they are not regarded as immoral. On the contrary, men 
of the highest intelligence and virtue among us are seen 
taking' a leading part in these adventures. 'Whether such 
a condition of tWngs is intrinsically wrong or not, or 
would be wrong in some ciixmmstaiaces and is not wrong, 
because iiieviteble, in others* I cannot pretend to decide ; 
and all this tiresome prolusion is only to enable you to 
understand how I — a young man of unblemished charac- 
ter, not a soldier by profession, not ambitious of political 
distinction, wealthy for that country, popular in society, 
a lover of sockl pleasures, of books, of nature— actuated, 
as I believed, by the highest motives, allowed myself to 
be drawn v«y readily by friends and relations into a 
coiispimcy to overthrow tibe government of the moment, 
with the object of replacing it by more worthy mm — - 
ourselves, to wit. 

Ckff adventure foiled becsause the authorities got wind 



the amy, was a leatler in the coBspiraey ; and as I was the 
only SOB of a nsan who had }>een greatly hated by the 
Minister of War, it beciame necessary for us both to fly for 
OUT lives. In the circumstances we could not look to be 
pardoned, even on the score of youth. 

Our first decision was to escape to tl’ie sea-coast ; but m 
the risk of a journey to La Guayra, or any otiier port of 
embarkation on the north side of the countiy, seemed too 
great, we made our way in a contrary direction to the 
Orinoco, and downstream to Angostura. Nfow, when we 
had reached this comparatively safe breatMng-pkce— safe, 
at all events, for the moment — I changed my mini alwut 
leaving or attempting to leave the country. Since lK>y- 
hood I had takaa a very peculiar interwt in Hmt vast 
and almost unexplored territory we pc««s south of the 
Orinoco, witli its countless unmapped rivers and txaciJess 
forests ; and in its savage inhabitants, with iiiici«ait 
customs and character, unadifltemted by csootaot with 
Europeans. To visit this primitive wilderness had be® a 
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aud in mast part savage region, as the Gnajana authorities 
concerned themselves little enough about the political 
upheavals at Caratm, 

The first five or six months f spent in Guayana, after 
leaving the city of refiige, were eventful enough to satisfy 
a moderately adventurous spirit, A complaisant Govern- 
ment employe at Angostui'a had provided me with a 
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of the right bank^ also to the iiicllan villages; and 
travelling in this way, seeing and learning much, in about 
three months I reached the River Meta« During this 
period I amused myself by keeping a journal, a record of 
personal adventures, impressions of thc5 country and 
people, both semi-civilised and savage ; and a,s fsiy journal 
grew, I began to think that on niy return at some future 
time to Caracas, it might prove useful and interesting to 
the public, and also procure me fame ; which thought 
proved pleasurable and a great incentive, so that I began 
to observe things more narrowly and to study expression^ 
But the book was not to be. 

From the mouth of the Meta T jouroeyecl on, intending 
to visit the settlement of Afcahapo, where the great River 
Guaviare, with other rivers, empty themselves into the 
Orinoco, But I was not destined to reach it, for at the 
small settlement of Manapuri I fell ill of a low fever ; and 
here ended the first half-year of my waiiclerings, about 
which no more need be told. 

A more misera})le place than Miinapiiri for a man to be 
ill of a low fever in could not well be imagined. The 
settlement, composed of mean hovels, with a few large 
structures of mud, or plastered wattle, thatched witli palm 
leaves, was surrounded by water, marsh, and forest, the 
breeding-place of myriads of croaking frogs and of clouds 
of mosquitoes ; even to one in perfect health existence in 
such a place would have been a burden. The inhabitants 
mustered about eighty or ninety, mostly Indians of that 
degenerate class frequently to be met with in small trading 
outposta The savages of Guajana are great drinkers, 
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blit not drunkards in onr sense, since their ferinented 
liquors contain so little alcohol that inordinate quantities 
must be swallowed to produce intoxication ; in the settle- 
ments they prefer the white man’s more potent poisons, 
with the result that in a small place like Manapuri one 
can see enacted, as on a stage, the last act in the great 
American tragedy. To be succeeded, doubtless, by other 
and possibly gi'eater tragedies. My thoughts at that 
period of suffering were pessimistic in the extreme. Some- 
times, when the almost continuous rain held up for half a 
day, I would manage to creep out a short distance ; but 
I was almost past making any exertion, scarcely caring to 
live, and taking absolutely no interest in the news from 
Caracas, which reached me at long intervals. At the end 
of two months, feeling a slight improvement in my health, 
and with it a returning interest in life and its affairs, it 
occurred to me to get out my diary and write a brief 
account of my sojourn at Manapuri, I had placed it for 
safety in a small deal box, lent to me for the purpose by a 
Venezuelan trader, an old resident at the settlement, by 
name Pantaleon — called by all Don Panta — one who 
openly kept half a dozen Indian wives in his house, and 
was noted for his dishonesty and greed, but who had 
proved himself a good friend to me. The box was in 
a comer of the wretched palm- thatched hovel I inhabited; 
hut on taking it out I discovered that for several weeks the 
min had been dripping on it, and that the manuscript was 
reduced to a iwdden pulp. I flung it upon the floor with 
a and threw myadLf back on my hed with a groam 
in that desponding state I was found by my friend 
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Panta, who was constant in his visits at all hours; an^ 
when in answer to his anxious inquiries I pointed to the 
pulpy mass on the mud door, he turned it over with his 
foot, and then, bursting into a load laugh, kicked it out, 
remarking that he had mistaken the object for some 
unknown reptile that had crawled in out of the miii« He 
affected to be astonished that I should regret its lo». 
It was all a true narrative, he exclaimed; if I wished to 
write a book for the stay-at-homes to read, I could easily 
invent a thousand lies far more entertaining than any real 
experiences. He had come to me, he said, to propose 
something. He had lived twenty years at that place, and 
had got accustomed to the climate, but it would not do 
for me to remain any longer if I wished to live. I must 
go away at once to a different country — ^to the mountains, 
where it was open and dry. And if you want quinine 
when you are there,” he concluded, “ smell the wind when 
it Mows from the south-west, and you will inliale it into 
your system, fresh from the forest.” When I remarked 
despondingly that in my condition it would be impossible 
to quit Manapuri, he went on to say that a small party of 
Indians was now in the settlement ; that they had coma^ 
not only to trade, but to visit one of their own tribe, who 
was his wife, purchased some years ago from her father^ 
*‘And the money she cost me 1 have never r^rettad to 
this day,” said he, for she is a good wife—not jealous,^ 
he added, with a curse on all the othew. These Indkai 
came all the way from the Queneveta mountains, and were 
of the Maqoiritari tribe. He, Panta, and, hdAm still, his 
good wife, would interest them on my behalf, and for a 











t'lie sweet ssiisatioas of retyror/ig iiettlm me la;p 

for a tiroe r, bat such, ^eisyaiiona soldo 512 outkist codi 
leseence. I was no sooner weO again than 1 began to fi 
a mtleas spirit stirrinc^ io me, Tlie moriotcjKj of 
life ill this place iKjoHiiie i’stolenibb. After wy long li! 
less period the reaetion had cor/ie, and I «/is’hed only i 
action, adventure — 210 matter ho\v dangerous; and for rn 
scenes, new faces, new dialects. In the end I conceiv 
the idea of going on to the Casiquiare rim*, ?diere 
would find a few small setileiaecLs, and obts 


to reach the Mio Ne^p'o. For it was now fn my iiiind to 
follow that river to the Aiun-zons, and so down to I^am 
and the Atlantic coast. 

Leaving the Queneveta range, 1 started with two of the 


Journey ended only half-way to the river I wished to 
reach ; and they left me with stmie friendly .sewages living 
on the Chunapay, a tributary of the Curiiicumana, which 
flows to the Orinoco. Here I had no choice but to wait 


And perhaps it will be as well to state at this point just 
what I pohsesseci For home time I had worn nothing 
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aatelj I had xn excellent blue cloth cloak, durable and 
handsome, given to me by a friend at Angostura, whose 
prophecy on presenting it, that it would outlast very 
nearly came true. It served as a covering by night, and 
to keep a man warm and comfortable when tmveEing in 
cold aini wet weather no better garment was ever made, 
I had a revolver and metal cartridge box in my broad 
leather belt, also a good hunting- knife with strong 
buckhom handle and a heavy blade about nine indhes 
long. In the pocket of my cloak I had a pretty silver 
tinder-box, and a match-box — to be mentioned again in 
this narrative — and one or two other trifling objects: 
these I was determined to keep until they could be kept 
no longer. 

During the tedious interval of waiting on the Chunapay 
1 was told a flattering tale by the village Indians, which 
eventually caused me to abandon the proposed journey 
to the Bio Negro. These Indians wore necklets, like 
nearly all the Guayana savages; but one, I observed^ 
possessed a necklet unlike that of the others, which 
greatly aroused my curiosity. It was made of thirteen 
gold plates, irregular in form, about as broad as a man’s 
thumb-nail, and linked together with fibres. I was 
allowed to examine it, and had no doubt that the pieces 
were of pure gold, beaten flat by the savages. When 
questkmed about it they said that it was originally ob- 
tained frcHB the Indians of Parahuari, and Parahuari, 
they further wild, was a mountainous country west of the 
Orinoco. Every man and woman in that place, they 
assurwi me, had such a neckkt. This report inflamed my 
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mind to sucli a degree that I could not rest by night or 
day for dreaming golden dreams, and considering how to 
get to that rich district, unknown to ciyilised men. The 
Indians gravely shook their heads when I tried to per- 
suade them to take me. They were far enough from the 
Orinoco, and Parahuari was ten, perhaps fifteen, days^ 
journey further on — a country unknown to them, where 
they had no relations. 

In spite of diflBculties and delays, however, and not with- 
out pain and some perilous adventures, I succeeded at last 
in reaching the upper Orinoco, and, eventually, in crossing 
to the other side. With my life in my hand I struggled 
on westward through an unknown difficult country, from 
Indian village to village, where at any moment I might 
have been murdered with impunity for the sake of my few 
belongings. It is hard for me to speak a good word for 
the Guayana savages ; but I must now say this of them, 
that they not only did me no harm when I wa® at their 
mercy during this long journey, but they gave me shelter 
in their villages, and fed me when I was hungry, and 
helped me on my way when I could make no return. You 
must not, however, run away with the idea that there k 
any sweetness in their disposition, any humane or bene- 
volent instincts such as are found among the civilised 
nations : far from it. I r^ard them now, and, fortunatdy 
for me, I regarded them then, when, as I have said, I was 
at their mercy, as beasts of prey, plus a cunning or low 
kind of intelligence vastly greater than that of the brute ; 
and, for only mmality, that mpect for the r^ts of oth« 
members of the same fkmiijr, or tribe, without wMch even 




Irii3e» As it v/as, I bad two or three very narrow eseapes* 
To retiim from this digression. I looked at last on the 
famo'us Farahimri mountains, whic'h^ I was greatly siirpriNt‘d 
to were after «ill nothing hut hills, and not very high 
ones. however, did nob depres&> me. llie very fact 

that Parahuari possessed no imposing feature in Its scenery 
seemed rather to prove that it must be rich in gold : how 


lamiliar to people dwelling so far away as the Cuimcumanaf 
But there no gold, I searched through the whole 
range, which was about seven leagues long, and visited the 
villages, where I talked much with the Indians, interro- 
gating them, and tiiey had no necklets of gold, nor gold 
in any form; nor had they ever heard of its presence in 
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in wliicli all the people, Bumbering eighteen, passed most 
of their time when not hunting, mth two smalkr buiH- 
logs attached to it. The head, or chief, Riiei by name, 
was about fifty years old, & ‘laciiora, finely iuriTied, and 
somewhat: dignified savage, who was either of a suilei) dis- 
position or not well pleased at the intnision of a white 
man. And for a time I made no attempt to conciliate 
him. What profit was there in it at ail ? Even that light 
mask, which I had worn so loi«g and with such good effect, 
incommoded me now : I would cast it aside and be myself 
—silent and sullen as my barbarous host If any malignant 
purpose was taking form in his mind, let it, and let him 
do his worst; for when failure first stares a man in the 
face it has .so dark and repellent a look that not aiiytliiog 
that can be added can make hiiii more miserable ; nor has 
he any apprehension. For wecsks I had been searching 
with eager, feverish eyes in every village, in evx^y rocky 
crevice, in every noisy mountain strcfoxiiiet, for the glitter- 
ing yellow dust I had travelled so far to find. And now 
all my beautiful dreams— all the pleasure and power to lie 
— ^had vanished like a mere mirage on the savannah at 
noon. 

It was a day of despair which I spent in this place, 
sitting all day indoore, for it was raining hard, immersai 
in my own gloomy thoughts, pretending to doze in my 
seat, and out of the narrow slits of my half-clo^ eyet 
seeing the others, also sitting or moriiig about, like 
shadows or people in a dr^m ; and I eared nothing about 
them, and wished not to seem friendly, even for the 
01 the food they might offer me by-and-by, 

N 
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Towards eTeuing the rain ceased ; and rising tip I went 
out a short ilstance to the neighboniing stimm, where 
I sat on a stone, and casting off my sandals, laTcd my 
bruised feet in the cool ranning water. The western half 
of the sky was blue again with that tender lucid Hue seen 
after rain, but the leaves still glittered with water, and 
the wet tranks looked almost black under the green 
foliage. The rare loveliness of the scene touched and 
lightened my heart. Away back in the east the Mils 
of Parahuari, with the level sun Ml on tliem, loomed 
with a strange glory against the grey rainy clouds drawing 
off on that side, and their new mystic beauty almost made 
me forget how these same hills had wearied, and hurt, and 
mocked me. On that side, also to the north and south, 
there was open forest, but to the west a different prospect 
met the eye. Beyond the stream and the strip of verdure 
that fringed it, and the few scattered dwarf trees growing 
near its banks, spread a brown savannah sloping upwards 
to a long, low, rocky ridge, beyond which rose a great 
solitary MU, or rather mountain, conical in form, and 
clothed in forest almost to the summit. This was the 
mountain Ytaioa, the chief landmark in that district. As 
the sun w«it down over the ridge, beyond the savannah, 
the whole western sky changed to a delicate rose-colour 
that had the appearance of rose-colourod smoke blown 
ih»e by some &r off- wind, and left suspoaded— a tMn, 
brilKant veil showing through it the dwtaat sky beyond, 
blue and ethereal. Hocks of birds, a kind of troupial, 
wure flying pMfc me cjverhead, flock succeeding flock, on 
their way to their roosting-pkce, uttering m they flew a 
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clear, bell-like chirp ; and there wm something ethereal 
too in those drops of melodious sound, wliich fell into mj 
heart like raindrops faUing into a pool to mix their firesh 
heavenly water with the water of eartln 

Doubtless into the turbid tam of my heart some sacred 
drops had fallen —from the passing birds, from that 
crimson disc which had now dropped below the horizon, 
the darkening hiUs, the rose and blue of infinite heav«i, 
firom the whole visible circle ; and I felt purified and had 
a strange sense and apprehension of a secret innocence 
and spirituality in nature — a prescience of some bourn, 
incalculably distant perhaps, to which we are all moving ; 
of a time when the heavenly rain shall have washed us 
clean from all spot and blemish. This unexpected peace 
which I had found now seemed to me of infinitely greater 
value than that yellow metal I had missed finding, with 
all its possibilities. My wish now was to rest for a season 
at this spot, so remote and lovely and peaceful, where I 
had experienced such unusual feelings, and such a blessed 
disillusionment* 

This was the end of my second period in Gmyana ; the 
first had been filled with that dream of a book to wia me 
fame in my country, perhaps even in Europe : the second,, 
from the time of leaving tlie Queneveta mountaina, with 
the dream of boundless wealth — the old dream of gold in 
this region that has drawn so many minds since the days 
of Alonzo Pimrro. But to remain I mmh pcopitiato 
Euni, sitting silent with gloomy brows over theare umIoow ; 
and he did not appear to me like one that might be wcm 
with words, however flattering. It was dear to me Ilia* 
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the time had come to part with inj oiic-^ remaining valuaHo 
trinket“the tinder-box of clifLsed sih^er. 

I retamed to the house, and going in seated myself on 
a log by the lire^ just of^posite to my grim host, who was 
smoking and appeared not to have moved since I left him, 
I made myself a cigarette, then drew out the tinder-box^ 
with its dint and steel attached to it by means of two 
small silver chains. His eyes brightened a little m they 
curiously watched my movements, and he pointed without 
speaking to the glowing coals of lire at my feet. I shook 
my head, and striking the steel, sent out a brilliant spray 
of sparks, then Hew on the tinder and lit my cigarette. 
This done, instead of retmming the box to my pocket I 
passed the chain through the buttonhole of my cloak and 
let it dangle on my breast as an ornament. When the 
cigarette was smoked I cleared my throat in the orthodox 
manner, and fixed my eyes on Rani, who, on his part, 
made a slight movement to indicate that he was ready to 
listen to what 1 had to say. 

My speech was long, lasting at least half an houTg 
delivered in a profound silence; it was chiefly occupied with 
an account of my wanderings in Gimyana ; and l>eing little 
more than a catalogue of names of all the places I had 
visited, and the tribes and chief or head men with whom I 
had come in contact, I was able to speak coiiiiiwously, and 
so to hide my ignorance of a dialect which was still new to 
me. The Guayana savage Judges a man for his staying 
powers. To stand as motionle^ as a bronsfie statue for one 
or two hours watching for a bird ; to sit or lie still for 
half a day ; to «idure pain, not seldom self-inflicted, with- 
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out wincing ; and wlien deJivering a speer^h to pour it out 
in a copmm stream, witkont to take breatli » 

hesitating over a wt..?*d~ -to he abi* to do ali this is to prove 
yourself a ina/i, an fepjjj.l, ona to be respected and even 
made a friend of. 1 really wished to say to Mm was 

put in a few words at the coiiclusioii of my well-nigli 
meaningless oration. Everywhere, I said, I had been the 
Indiaifs friend, and I wished to be his friend, to live with 
him at Farahuari, even as I had lived with other chiefs and 
heads of villages and families ; to be looked on by him^ 
as these others had looked on me, not m a stranger or a 
white man, but as a friend, a brother, an Indian. 

J ceased speaking, and ihere was a slight murmurous 
sound in the room, as of wind hnig pent up in many lungs 
suddenly exhaled; while Rimi, still unmoved, emitted a 
low grunt Then I rose, and detaching the silver omament 
from my cloak presented it to him. He accepted it ; not 
very gj-aeiously, as a stranger to these people might have 
imagined ; but I was satisiied, leeling sure that I had made 
a favourable impression. After a little he handed the box 
to the person sitting next to him, who examined it and 
passed it on to a third, and in this way it went round and 
came back once more to Rujtu. Then he called for a 
drink. There happened to be a store of casserie in the 
house ; probably the women had been busy for some days 
past in making it, little thinking that it was destined to 
be prematurely consumed. A large jarful was pix>duced; 
Runi politely quaffed the first cup ; I followed ; then the 
others ; and the wommx drank ako, a woman taking about 
one cupful to a luanls three Ituni and h however, draalk 
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tlie most^ for we had our positions as the two principal 
personages there to maintain. Tongues were loosened now ; 
for the alcohol, small as the quantity contained in this 
mild liquor is, had begun to tell on our brains. I had not 
their pottle-shaped stomach, made to hold unlimited 
quantities of meat and drink ; but I was determined on 
this most important occasion not to deserve my host‘*s 
contempt — to be compared, perhaps, to the small bird that 
delicately picks up six drops of water in its bill and is 
satisfied. I would measure my strength against his, and if 
necessary drink myself into a state of insensibility. At 
last I was scarcely able to stand on my legs. But even the 
seasoned old savage was affected by this time. In vino 
vefitmy said the ancients ; and the principle holds good 
where there is no vinum, but only mild casserie. Runi 
now informed me that he had once known a white man, 
that he was a bad man, which had caused him to say that 
all white men were had ; even as David, still more sweep- 
ingly, had proclaimed that all men were liars. Now he 
found that it was not so, that I was a good man. His 
Mandliness increased with intoxication. He presented me 
with a curious little tinder-box, made from the conical 
tail of an armadillo, hollowed out, and provided with a 
wooden stopper; — ^this to be used in place of the box I had 
deprived myself o£ He also furnished me with a grass 
hammock, and had it hung up there and then, so that I 
could lie down when inclined. There was nothing he 
would not do for toe. And at last, when many more cup 
had been emptied, and a third or fourth jar brought out, 
he began to unburthen his heart of its dark and dangerous 
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secrets. He shed tears — for the witlioiit a tear^ 

dwells not in the woods of Goayana : teal's for those who 
had been treacherously slain long years ago; for his father^ 
who had been killed by Tripica, the father of Maiiaga, 
who was still above ground. But let him and all his 
people beware of Run!, He had spilt their blood before, 
he had fed the fox and vulture with their flesh, and would 
never rest while Managa lived with his people at Uritay — 
the five hills of Uritay, which were two days’ journey from 
Parahuari, While thus talking of his old enemy he lashed 
himself into a kind of frenzy, smiting his chest and gnash- 
ing his teeth ; and finally seizing a spear, he buried its 
point deep into the clay floor, only to wrench it out and 
strike it into the earth again and again, to show how he 
would serve Managa, and any one of Managa’s people he 
might meet with — -man, woman, or child. Then he 
staggered out from the door to flourish his spear; and 
looking to the north-west, he shouted aloud to Managa to 
come and slay his people and bum down his house, as he 
had so often threatened to do. 

Let him come ! I-^t Managa come ! I cried, stagger- 
ing out after him. ^*’1 am yotm friend, your brother; 
I have no spear and no arrows, but I have this — this ! 
And here I drew out and flourished my revolver. Where 
is Managa?” I continued. ‘‘Where are the hills of 
Uritay ? ” He pointed to a star low down in the south- 
west. ^ Thai,” I shouted, “ let this bullet find Managa, 
sitting by the fire among his people, and let Min fell and 
pour out his blood on the ground ! ” And with that I 
dischar^ my pistol in the direction he had pcfinted tow 


unable to keep it up any longer^ I staggered to my 
hammock ; but being unable to get into it^ Runi, over- 
flowing with kindness, came to my assistance, whereupon 
we fell and rolled together on the floor. Finally, I was 
raised by the others and tumbled into my swinging bed, 
and fell at once into a deep, dreamless sleep, from which 
I did not awake until after sunrise an the following 
Biomiiig. 
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I T Is fortunate that casserie is mannfactiired liy an 
extremely slow, laborious process, since the women, 
who are the drink-makers, in the first place have to redace 
the material (cassava bread) to a pulp by means of their 
own molars, after which it is watered down and put away 
in troughs to ferment. Great is the diligence of these 
willing slaves ; but, work how they will, they can only 
satisfy their lords’ love of a big drink at long intervals. 
Such a function as that at which I had assisted is therefore 
the result of much patient mastication and silent fermenta- 
tion — the delicate flower of a plant that has been a long 
time growing. 

Having now established myself as one of the family, at 
the cost of some disagreeable sensations and a pang or two 
of self“di^:iist, I resolved to let nothing further trouble me 
at Paraliuari, but to live the easy, careless life of the idle 
man, joining in hunting and fishing expeditions when in 
che mood ; at other tim^ enjoying existence in my own 
way, apart from my fellows, conversing with wEd nature in 
that solitary place. 

Besides Runi, there were, in our little eommunity, two 
oldish men, his cousins I believe, who had wives and grown- 
up children. Another family consisted of Piak4 Euai'i 
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nephew^ Ms brother E.im-kc5 — ^about whom there will be 
much to say— affld a sister Oalam Make had a wife and 
two children ; Kna-kd was oBmarried and about nineteen 
or twenty years old; Oalava was the youngest of the 
three. Last of all, who should perhaps have been first, wm 
Runf s mother, called Cla-cla, probably in imitation of the 
cry of some bird^ for in these latitudes a person is rarely, 
perhaps never, called by his or her real name, which is a 
secret jealously preserved, even from near relations. I 
believe that Cla-cla herself was the only living being who 
knew the name her parents had bestowed on her at birth. 
She was a very old woman, spare in figure, brown as old 
sun-baked leather, her face written over with innumerable 
wrinkles, and her long coarse hair perfectly white ; she 
was exceedingly active, and seemed to do more work than 
any other woman in the community ; more than that, when 
the day’s toil was over and nothing remained for the others 
to do, then Cla-cla’s night work would begin ; and this was 
to talk all the othere, or at all events all the men, to sleep. 
She was like a self-regulating machine, and punctually 
every evening, when the door was closed, and the night-fire 
made up, and every man in his hammock, she would set 
herself going, telling the most interminable stories, until 
the last listener was fast asleep : later in the night, if any 
man woke with a snort or grunt, off she would go again, 
taku^ up the thread of the tMe where she had dropped it 
OM Ck^ck amused me very much, by night and day, 
and I seldom tired of watching her owlidb countenMioe 
as she Mt by the fire, never allowing it to sink low for 
want of fuel ; always studying the pot when it was on to 
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simmer^ and at tlie same time attending to the movements 
of the othera about tier, ready at a moment’s notice to 
give assistance or to dart out on a stray chicken or 
refractory child. 

So much did she amuse me, although without in- 
lending it, that I thought it would be only fair, in my 
turn, to do something for her entertainment I was en- 
gaged one day in shaping a wooden foil with my knife^ 
whistling and singing snatches of old melodies at my 
work, when all at once I caught sight of the ancient 
dame looking greatly delighted, chuckling internally^ 
nodding her head, and keeping time with her hands* 
Evidently she was able to appreciate a style of music 
superior to that of the aboriginals, and forthwith I 
abandoned my foils for the time and set about the 
manufacture of a guitar, which cost me much labour, 
and brought out more ingenuity than I had ever thought 
myself capable o£ To reduce the wood to the right 
thinness, then to bend and faaten it with wooden p^s 
and with gums, to add the arm, frets, keys, and finally 
fche catgut strings — those of another kind being out of 
the question — kept me busy for some days* When com- 
pleted it was a rade instrument, scarcely timable ; never- 
theless when I smote the strings, playing Uvdy music, or 
accompanied myself in singing, I found tlmt it was a 
great success, and so was as mu<ii witti my own 

performance as if I had had the most perfect guitar ever 
made in old Spain* I also skipped about the fl'oor, strum- 
strumming at the same time, instructing them in the 
most lively dances of tihe whites, in which the feet nust 
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be as nimble as the player’s fingers* It Is true that the«« 
exhibitions were always witnessed by the adults with 
a profound grayityj which would have disheartened a 
stranger to their ways. They were a set of hollow 
bronze statues that looked at me, but I knew that the 
living animals inside of them were tickled at my singing, 
strumming, and pirouetting. Cla-cla was, however, an 
exception, and encouraged me not infrequently by emit- 
ting a sound, half cackle and half screedi, by way of 
laughter; for she had come to her second childhood, or, 
at all events, had dropped the stolid mask which the 
young Guayana savage, in imitation of his elders, adjusts 
to his face at about the age of twelve, to wear it there- 
after all his life long, or only to drop it occasionally when 
very drunk. The youngsters also openly manifested their 
pleasure, although, as a rule, they try to restrain their 
feelings in the presence of grown-up people, and with 
them I became a great favourite. 

By-and-by I returned to my foil-making, and gave 
them fencing lessons, and sometimes invited two or three 
of the biggest boys to attack me simultaneously, just to 
show how easily I could disarm and kill tliem. Tliis 
practice excited some interest in Kua-k<5, who had a little 
more of curiosity and geniality and less of the put-on 
dignity of the others, and with him I became most 
inlimate. Fencing with Kua-kd was higiily amusing : no 
sooner was he in position, foil in hand, than al my 
instruetiojas were thrown to the winds, and he would 
charge and attack me in his own barbarous manner, with 
the result that I would send his foil spinning a dozen 
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yards awaj. while he^ struck motioBlesSj would gage after 
It in opea-moutlied astonishment. 

Tliree weeks had passed by not unpleasantly when, one 
morning, I took it into my head to w^alk by myself across 
that somewhat sterile savannah west of the village and 
stream, which ended, as I have said, in a long, low, stony 
ridge. From the village there was nothing to attract the 
eye in that direction ; but I wished to get a better ?iew of 
that great solitary hill or mountain of Ytaioa, and of the 
cloud“like summits beyond it in the distance. From the 
stream the ground rose in a gradual slope, and the highest 
part of the ridge for which I made was about two miles 
from the starting-point — a parched brown plain, with 
nothing growing on it but scattered tussocks of sere hair- 
like grass. 

When I reached the top and could see the country 
beyond, I was agreeably disappointed at the discovery 
that the sterile ground extended only about a mile and 
a quarter on the further side, and was succeeded by a 
forest — a very inviting patch of woodland covering five 
or six square miles, occupying a kind of oblong basin* 
extending from the foot of Ytaioa on the north to a low 
mnge of rocky hills on the south. From the weeded 
basin long narrow strips of forest ran out in various 
directions like the arms of an octopus, one pair em- 
bracing the slopes of Ytaioa, another much broader belt 
extending along a valley which cut through the ridge of 
hills on the south side at right angl«, and wm Icwt to 
sight beyond ; fax away in the west and south and north 
distant mountains appeared, not in regukr ranges, but io 
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groups or singly^ or looking like blue banked-iip clouds on 
the horizon. 

Glad at ha.¥ing discovered the existence of this forest so 
near home, and wondering why my Indian friends had 
never taken me to it, or ever went out on that side, I set 
forth with a light heart to explore it for myself, regretting 
only that I was without a proper weapon for procuiing 
game. The walk from the ridge over the savannah was 
easy, as the barren, stony ground sloped downward the 
whole way. The outer part of the wood on my side wsu® 
very open, composed in most part of dwarf trees that grow 
on stony soil, and scattered thorny bushes bearing a yellow 
pea-shaped blossom. Presently I came to thicker wood, 
where the trees were much taller and in greater variety ; 
and after this came another sterile strip, like that on the 
edge of the wood, where stone cropped out from the 
ground and nothing grew except the yellow-flowered thorn 
bushes. Passing this sterile ribbon, which seemed to 
extend to a considerable distance north and south, and 
was fifty to a hundred yards wide, the forest again became 
dense and the trees large, with much undergrowth in 
places obstracting the view and making progress difficult. 

I spent several hours in this wild paradise, which was so 
much more delightful than the extensive gloomier forests 
I had so often penetrated in Guayana: for here, if the 
did not attain to such majestic proportions, the 
variety of vegetable forms was even greater; as far as 
I went it was nowhere dark under the trees, and the 
number of lovely parasites everywhere Uluitrated the 
kindly influence of light and air. Even where the trees 
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were largest the sunshine penetrated, subdued by the 
foliage to exquisite greenish-golden tinte, filling the wide 
lower spaces with tender half-lights, and faint blue-and- 
grey shadows. Lying on my back and gazing up, I felt 
reluctant to rise and renew my ramble. For what a roof 
was that above my head ! Roof I call it, just as the poets 
in their poverty sometimes describe the infinite etheieal 
sky by that word; but it was no more roof-like and 
hindering to the soaring .spirit than the higher clouds 
that float in changing forms and tints, and like the foliage 
chasten the intolerable noonday beams. How far above 
me seemed that leafy cloudland into which I gazed! 
Nature, we know, first taught the tirchitect to produce by 
long colonnades the illusion of distance; but the light- 
excluding roof prevents him fron* getting the same effect 
above. Here Nature is unapproachable with her green, airy 
canopy, a sun-impregnated cloud — cloud above doud ; and 
though the highest may be urueached by the eye, the 
beams yet filter through, illuming the wide spaces beneath 
— chamber succeeded by chamber, each with its own 
special lights and shadows. Far above me, but not nearly 
so far as it seemed, the tender gloom of one such chamber 
or space is traversed now by a golden shaft of light falling 
through some break in the upper foliage, giving a strange 
glory to everything it touches— projecting leaves, and 
beard-like tuft of moss, and snaky bush-rope. And in the 
most open part of that most open space, suspended on 
nothing to the eye, the shaft rev^ a tangle of shining 
silver threads— the web of some large tree-spider. These 
seemingly distant, yet distinctly visible threads, serve to 
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remind me that the human artist is only able to get his 
liorkontal distance by a monotonous reduplication of pilar 
and arch, placed at regular intervals, and that the least 
departure from this order would destroy the effect* But 
Nature produces her effects at random, and seems only to 
increase the beautiful illusion by that infinite variety of 
decoration in which she revels, binding tree to tree in a 
tangle of anaconda-like lianas, and dwindling down from 
these huge cables to airy webs and hair-like fibres that 
vibrate to the wind of the passing insect^s wing. 

Thus in idleness, with such thoughts for company, 
I spent my time, glad that no human being, savage or 
civilised, was with me. It was better to be alone to listen 
to the monkeys that chattered without offending; to 
watch them occupied with the imserious business of their 
lives. With that luxuriant tropica! nature, its green 
clouds and illusive aerial spaces, Ml of mystery, they 
harmonised well in language, appearance, ajid motions ; — 
mountebank angels, living their fantastic lives far above 
earth in a half-way heaven of their own. 

I saw more monkeys on that morning than I usually 
saw in the course of a week’s rambling. And other 
animals were seen ; I particularly remember two accouries 
I startled, that after rushing away a few yards stopped and 
stood peering back at me as if not knowing whether to re- 
gard me as friend or enemy. Birds, too, were strangely 
abundant; and altogether this struck me as being the 
nchest hunting-ground I had seen, and it astonished me 
to think that the Indians of the village did not appear to 
mmM ilr 
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On my return in the afternoon I gave an eothusiastir 
account of my day'^s ramble, speaking not of the things 
that had moved my soul, but only of those which move 
the Guayana Indian’s soul — the animal food he craves, and 
which, one would imagine. Nature would prefer him to do 
without, so hard he finds it to wrest a sufficiency from her. 
To my surprise they shook their heads and looked troubled 
at what I said ; and finally, my host informed me that the 
wood I had been in was a dangerous place ; that if they 
went there to hunt a great injury would be done to them; 
and he finished by advising me not to visit it again. 

I began to understand from their looks and the old 
man’s vague words that their fear of the wood was super- 
stitious. If dangerous creatures had existed there — tigers, 
jr camoodis, or solitary murderous savages — they would 
aave said so ; but when I pressed them with questions they 
could only repeat that ‘‘ something bad ” existed in the 
place, that animals were abundant there because no Indian 
who valued his life dared venture into it I replied that 
unless they gave me some more definite information I 
^ould certainly go again, and put myself in the way of 
the danger they feared 

My reckless courage, as they considered it, surprised 
them ; but they had already begun to find out that their 
superstitions had no effect on me, that I listened to 
them as to stories invented to amuse a child, and for the 
moment they made no further attempt to dissuade me. 

Next day I returned to the forest of evil report, which 
had now a new and even greater charm~the fascination of 
the unknown and the’ mysterious j still, the warning I had 
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received made me distrustful and caiitioufi at first, for I 
could not help thinking about it. When we consider how 
mucli of their life is passed in the woods, which become as 
familiar to them as the streets of our native town to us, it 
seems almost incredible that these savages have a super- 
stitious fear of all forests, fearing them as much, even in 
the bright light of day, as a nervous child with memory 
filled with ghost-stories fears a dark room. But, like the 
child in the dark room, they fear the forest only when 
alone in it, and for this reason always hunt in couples or 
parties. What, then, prevented them from visiting this 
particular wood, which offered so tempting a harvest ? The 
question troubled me not a little ; at the same time I was 
ashamed of the feeling, and fought against it ; and in the 
end I made my way to the same sequestered spot where 
I had rested so long on my previous visit. 

In this plax^ I witnessed a new thing, and had a strange 
experience. Sitting on the ground in the shade of a large 
tree, I began to hear a confused noise as of a coming 
tempest of wind mixed with shrill calls and cries. Nearer 
and nearer it came, and at last a multitude of birds of 
many kinds, but mostly small, appeared in sight swarming 
through the trees, some running on the trunks and larger 
branches, others flitting through the foliage, and many 
keeping on the wing, now hovering and now darting - this 
way or that. They were all busily searching for and 
pursuing the insects, moving on at the same time, and in 
a rmj few minutes they had finished examining the trees 
near me, and were gone; but not satisfied with what I 
had witnessed, I jumped up and rushed after the flqok to * 
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keep it in sigiiL All my caution and all recolleclion of 
what the Indians had said was now forgot^ so great wm 
my interest in this bird-array; but as they moved on 
without pause tliey quickly left me behind^ and presently 
my career was stopped by an impenetrable tangle of 
bushes, vines, and roots of large trees extending like huge 
cables along the ground. In the midst of this leafy 
labyrinth I sat down on a projecting root to cool my 
blood before attempting to make my way back to my 
former position. After that tempest of motion and con- 
fused noises the silence of the fo2*est seemed very pro- 
found; but before I had been resting many moments it 
was broken by a low strain of exquisite bird-melody, 
wonderfully pure and expressive, unlike any musical 
sound I had ever heiird before. It seemed to issue from 
a thick cluster of broad leaves of a creeper only a few 
yards from where I sat. With my eyes fixed on this 
green hiding-place I waited with suspended breath for 
its repetition, wondering whether any civilised being had 
ever listened to such a strain before. Surely not, I 
thought, else the fame of so divine a melody would long 
ago have been noised abroad. I thought of the rialejo, 
the celebrated organ-bird or flute-bird, and of the various 
ways in which hearers are affected by it. To some its 
warbling is like the sound of a beautiful mysterious 
instrument, while to others it seems like the singing of 
a blithe-hmrted child with a higlily mdodious voice. I 
had often heard and listened with delight to the singing 
of the rialejo in the Guayana forests, but this song, or 
musical piirase, was utterly unlike it in character. It wm 
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purer^ more expressive, softer — so low that at a distance 
of forty yards I could hardly have heard it But its 
greatest charm was its resemblance to the human voice 
—a voice purified and brightened to something almost 
angelic. Imagine, then, my impatience as I sat there 
straining my sense, my deep disappointment when it was 
not repeated! I rose at length very reluctantly and 
slowly began making mj way back ; but when I had pro- 
gressed about thirty yards, again the sweet voice sounded 
just behind me, and turning quickly I stood still and 
waited. The same voice, but not the same song — not the 
same phrase; the notes were different, more varied and 
rapidly enunciated, as if the singer had been more excited. 
The blood rushed to my heart as I listened ; my nerves 
tingled with a strange new delight, the rapture produced 
by such music heightened by a sense of mystery. Before 
many moments I heard it again, not rapid now, but a soft 
warbling, lower than at first, infinitely sweet and tender, 
sinking to lisping sounds that soon ceased to be audible ; 
the whole having lasted as long as it would take me to 
repeat a sentence of a dozen words. This seemed the 
singer’s farewell to me, for I waited and listened in vain 
to hear it repeated; and after getting back to the starting- 
point I sat for upwards of an hour, still hoping to hear it 
once more ! 

The westering sun at length compelled me to quit the 
wood, but not before I had resolved to return the next 
morning and seek for the spot where I had met with so 
enchanting an experience. After crossing the sterile belt 
I have mentioned within the wood, and just before I came 
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to the open outer edge where the stunted trees and bush® 
die away on the border of the savannah, what wa^ my 
delight and astonishment at hearing the mysterious melody 
once more 1 It seemed to issue frons a clump of bushes 
close by ; but by this time I had come to the conclusion 
that there was a ventriloquism in this woodland voice 
which made it impossible for me to determine its exact 
direction. Of one thing I was, how^ever, now quite con- 
vinced, and that was that the singer had been following 
me all the time. Again and again as I stood there listen- 
ing it sounded, now so faint and apparently far off‘ as to 
be scarcely audible ; then all at once it would ring out 
bright and clear within a few yards of me, as if the sliy 
little thing had suddenly grown bold; but, far or near, 
the vocalist remained invisible, and at length the taiita- 
Esing melody ceased altogether. 



CHAPTER III 


[ WAS aot clisappomted on my next visit to the forest, 
nor on several sncceeding visits; and this seemed to 
show that if I was right in believing that these strange, 
melodious utterances proceeded from one individual, then 
the bird or being, although still refusing to show itself, 
was always on the watch for my appearance, and followed 
me wherever I went. This thought only seiwed to increase 
my curiosity ; I was constantly pondering over the subject, 
^nd at last concluded that ifc would be best to induce one 
of the Indians to go with me to the wood on the chance of 
his being able to explain the mystery. 

One of the treasures I had managed to preserve in my 
sojourn with these children of nature, who were always 
anxious to become posseasors of my belongings, was a small 
prettily fashioned metal match-box, opening with a spring. 
Remembering that Kua-kd, among others, had looked at 
this trifle with covetous eyes— the covetous way in which 
they all looked at it had given it a fictitious value in my own 
— I tried to bribe him with the ofler of it to axjcompany 
me to my favourite haunt. The brave young hunter re« 
fused again and again ; but on each occasion he olSered to 
perform some other service or to give me something in 
exchange for the box. At last I told him that I would 
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give it to tlie first person who should accompany me^ and 
fearing that someone would be found valiant enough to 
win the prize^ he at length plucked up a spirit^ and oa 
the next day^ seeing me going out for a walk, he all at 
once offered to go with me. He cunningly tried to get 
the box before starting — ^his cunning, poor youth! was not 
very deep. I told him that the forest we were about to 
visit abounded with plants and birds unlike any I had seen 
elsewhere, that I wished to leam their names, and every- 
thing about them, and that when I had got the required 
information the box would be his — not sooner. Finally 
we started, he, as usual, armed with his mbatana, with 
which, I imagined, he would procure more game than 
usually fell to his little poisoned arrows. When we reached 
the wood I could see that he was ill at ease : nothing would 
persuade him to go into the deeper parts ; and even where 
it was very open and light he was constantly gazing into 
bushes and shadowy places, as if expecting to see some 
frightful creature lying in wait for him. This behaviour 
might have had a disquieting effect on me had I not been 
thoroughly convinced that his fears were purely super- 
stitious, and that there could be no dangerous animal in a 
spot I was accustomed to walk in every day. My plan 
was to ramble about with an unconcerned air, occasionally 
pointing out an uncommon tree or shrub or vine, or calling 
his attention to a distant bird cry and asking the bird"*! 
name, in the hope that the mysterious voice wouM make 
itself heard, and that he would be able to give me some 
explanation of it. But for upwards of two hours we 
moved about, hearing nothing except the usual bird voicmt 
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aiid duriiig all that time he never stirred a yard from my 
side nor made an attempt to capture anything. At length 
we sat down under a tree, in an open spot close to the 
border of the wood. He sat down very reluctantly, and 
seemed more troubled in his mind than ever, keeping Ms 
eyes continually roving about, while he listened intently to 
every sound. The sounds were not few, owing to the 
abundance of animal and especially of bird life in this 
favoured spot I began to question my companion as to 
some of the cries we heard. There were notes and cries 
familiar to me as the crowing of the cock— parrot screams 
and yelping of toucans, the distant wailing calls of maam 
and duraquara ; and shrill laughter-like notes of the large 
tree-climber as it passed from tree to tree; the quick 
whistle of cotingas ; and strange throbbing and thrilling 
sounds, as of pigmies beating on metallic drums, of the 
skulking pitta- thrushes ; and with these mingled other 
notes less well known. One came from, the treetops, 
where it was perpetually wandering amid the foliage— a 
low note, repeated at intervals of a few seconds, so thin 
and mournful and full of mystery, that I half expected to 
hear that it proceeded from the restless ghost of. some 
dead bird. But no ; he only said that it was uttered by a 
little bird” — too little presumably to have a name. From 
the foliage of a neighbouring tree came a few tinkling 
chirps, as of a small mandolin, two or three string of 
wMch had been carelessly struck by the player. He said 
that it came from a small green frog that lived in trees; 
and in this way my rade Indian— vexed perhaps at being 
asked such trivial questions— brushed away the pretty 
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fantasies my mind had woven in the woodknd solitude. 
For I often listened to this tinkling music, and it had 
suggested the idea that the place was freqiient.ed by a tribe 
of fairy-like troubadour monkeys, and that if I could only 
be quick-sighted enough I might one day be able to detect 
the minstrel sitting, in a gs*een tunic perhaps, cross-legged 
on some high, swaying bough, carelessly touching his 
mandolin suspended from his neck by a yellow ribbon. 

By-and-by a bird came with low, swift flight, its great 
tail spread open fan -wise, and perched itself on an 
exposed bough not thirty yards from us. It was aU of 
a chestnut-red colour, long-bodied, in size like a big 
pigeon: its actions showed that its curiosity had been 
greatly excited^ for it jerked from side to side, eyeing 
us first with one eye, then the other, while its long tail 
rose and fell in a measured way. 

Look, Kim-kd,’’ I said in a whisper, there is a bird 
for you to kilL’* 

But he only shook Ms head, still watchful. 

**Give me the blow-pipe, then,’’ I said, with a laugh, 
putting out my hand to take it But he refused to let 
me take it, knowing that it would only be an arrow 
wasted if I attempted to shoot anything. 

As I persisted in telling him to kill the bird, he at last 
bent his lips near me and said in a half-whisper, as if 
fearful of being overheard, I can kill nothing here. If 
I shot at the bird the daughter of the Didi would catdb 
the dart in her hand and throw it back and Ht me herns’^ 
toucMng his breast just over his heart 

I laughed again^ saying to mysdf, with some amuse- 
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ment, that Kim-kd was not mch a bad companion aftei 
all_tbat he was not without imagination. But in spite 
of my laughter his words roused mj inierestj and sug- 
gested the idea that the voice I was cmious about had 
been heard by the Indians, and was as gi'eat a mystery 
to them as to me; since not being like that of any 
creature known to thenis it would be attributed by their 
superstitious minds to one of the numerous demons or 
semi-human monsters inhabiting every forest, stream, and 
mountain; and fear of it would drive them from the 
wood. In this case, judging from my companion’s words, 
they had varied the form of the ^superstition somewhat, 
inventing a daughter of a water-spirit to be afraid of. 
My thought was that if their keen, practised eyes had 
never been able to see this flitting woodland creature with 
a musical soul, it was not likely that I would succeed in 
my quest, 

I began to question him, but he now appeared less 
indined to talk and more frightened than ever, and each 
time I attempted to speak he imposed silence, with a 
quick gesture of alarm, while he continued to stare about 
him with dilated eyes. All at once he sprang to his feet 
as if overcome with terror, and started running at ftdl 
^eed. His fear infected me, and, springing up, I followed 
as fast as I could, but he was far ahead of me, running 
for dear life; and before I had gone forty yards my feet 
were caught in a oreepar trailing along the surface, and 
I m^urod my length on the ground, ITae sudden, violent 
shock ahnost took away my sens^ for a moment, hut 
when I jumped up and itaml round to s« no unspeak* 
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able monster— Ciirupita or other— rushing on to slay and 
devour me there and then, 1 began to feel ashamed of 
my cowardice ; and in the end I turnecl and walked back 
to the spot 1 had just quitted and sat down once more, 
I even tried to hum a tune, just to prove to myself that 
I had completely recovered from the panic caught from 
the miserable Indian; but it is never possible in such 
cases to get back one’s serenity immediately, and a vague 
suspicion continued to trouble me for a time. After 
sitting there for half an hour or so, listening to distant 
bird sounds, I began to recover my old confidence, and 
even to feel inclined to penetrate fiirllier into the wood. 
All at once, niaking me almost jump, so sudden it was, 
so much nearer and louder than I liad ever heard it 
before, the mysterious melody began. Unmistakably it 
was uttered by the same being heard on former occasions ; 
but to-day it was diflerent in character. The utterance 
was far more rapid, with fewer silent intervals, and it had 
none of the usual tenderness in it, nor ever once sunk 
to that low, whisper-like talking, which had seemed to 
me as if the spirit of the wind had breathed its low sighs 
in syllables and speech. Now it was not only loud, rapidj 
and continuous, but, while still musical, there was an 
incisiveiiess in it, a sharp ring as of resaatment, which 
made it strike painfully on the sense. 

The impression of an intelligent unhunmn being ad- 
dressing me in angar took so firm a hold on my mind 
that the old fear returned, and, rising, I began to walk 
rapidly away, intending to escape from the wood. The 
voice continued violently rating me, as it seemed to my 



mine moviTii^ me, whicli caused me to accelerate 

my steps ; and very soon ^ would have broken into a ran^ 
when its character began to change again. There were 


pauses now, intermls of silence^ long or short, and after 
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and dulcet sound — miore of that melting, flute-like quality 
it had possessed at other times ; and this softness of tone^ 
coupled with the talking-like form of utterance, gave me 
the idea of a being no longer incensed, addressing me 
BOW in a peaceable spirit, reasoning away my unworthy 
tremors, and imploring me to remain with it in the wood. 
Strange as this voice without a body was, and always 
productive of a slightly unconiforta-ble feeling on account 
of its mystery, it seemed impossible to doubt that it came 
to me now in a spirit of pure friendliness; and when I 
had recovered my composure I found a new delight In 
listening to it — all the greater beciause of the fear so 
lately experienced, and of its seeining intelligence. For 
the third time I reseated myself on the same spot, and 
at intervals the voice talked to me there for some time, 
and to my fancy expressed satisfaction and pleasure at 
my presence. But later, without losing its friendly tone, 
it changed again, It seemed to move away and to be 
thrown back from a considerable distance; and, at long 
intervals, it would approach me again with a new sound, 
which I began to interpret as of command, or entreaty. 
Was it, I asked myself, inviting me to follow ? And 
if I obeyed, to what delightful discoveries or frightful 
dangers might it lead ? My curiosity, together witis the 
IWief that the being — I called it being, not bird, now— 



intervals approaching me so closely as to set me staring 
into the suiTounding shadowy places like poor scai’ed 
Kua-kd, 

On this occasion, too, I began to have a new fancy, for 
fancy or illusion i was determined to regard ih that some 
swift-footed being was treading the ground near me ; 
that I ocoisionally caught the faint rustle of a light foot- 
step, and detected a motion in leaves and JBronds and 
thread-like stems of exeepers Imngirig near the surface, 
as if some passing body had touched and made them 
tremble; and once or twice that I even had a glimpse 
of a grey, misty object moving at no great distance in 
the deeper shadows. 

Led by this wandering tricksy being, I came to a spot 
where the trees were very large and the damp dark ground 
almost free from undergrowth ; and here the voice ceased 
to be heard. After patiently waiting and listening for 
some time I began to look about me with a alight feeling 
of apprehension. It was still about two hours before 
sunset; only in this place the slmde of the vast trees 
made a perpetual twilight: moreover, it was strangely 
silent here, the few bird cries that read:ied me coming 
from a long distance, I had flattered myself that the 
voice had become to some extent mteligible to me ; its 
outburst of anger caused no doubt by niy cowardly flight 
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after the Indian ; then its recovered friendliness which 
had induced me to return ; and, finally, its desire to be 
followed. Now that it had led me to this place of 
shadow and profound silence, and had ceased to speak 
and to lead, I cotdd not help thinking that this was my 
goal, that I had been brought to this spot with a purpose, 
that in this wild and solitary retreat some tremendous 
adventure was about to befidl me. 

As the silence continued unbroken there was time to 
dweE on this thought I gaaed before me and listened 
intently, scarcely breatlung, until the suspense became 
painful— too painful at last, and I turned and took 
a step with the idea of going back to the border of the 
wood, when close by, clear as a silver bell, sounded the 
voice once more, but only for a moment— two or three 
syllables in response to my movement, then it was silent 
again. 

Once more I was standing still, as if in obedience to 
a command, in the same stale of suspense ; and whether 
the change was real or only imagined I know not, but the 
silence every minute grew more profound and the gloom 
deeper. Imaginary terrors began to assail me. Ancient 
fables of men dllured by beautiful forms and melodious 
voices to destruction all at once acquired a fearful signifi- 
cance. I recalled some of the Indian beliefs, especially 
that of the misshapen, man-devouring monster who is said 
to begmbhis victims into the dark forest by mimicking 
the human voice — ^the voice sometimes of a woman in 
distr^ — or by singing some strange and beautiful melody. 
I grew almost afraid to look round lest 1 should catch 
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sight of him stealing towards me on his huge feet with 
toes pointing backwards, his mouth snarling horribij to 
display his great green fangs. It was distressing to have 
Mch fancies in this wild, solitary spot — hateful to feel 
their power over me when I knew that they were nothing 
but fancies and creations of the savage mind. But if 
these supernatural beings had no existence, there were 
other monsters, only too real, in these woods which it 
would be dreadful to encounter alone and unarmed, since 
against such adversaries a revolver would be as ineffectual 
as a popgun. Some huge camoodi, able to crash my 
bones like brittle twigs in its constricting coils, might lurk 
in these shadows, and approach me stealthily, unseen in 
its dark colour on the dark ground. Or some jaguar or 
black tiger might steal towards me, masked by a bush 
or tree-trunk, to spring upon me unawares. Or worse 
still, this way might suddenly come a pack of those swift- 
footed, unspeakably terrible hunting-leopards, from which 
every living thing in the forest flies with shrieks of con- 
sternation or else falls paralysed in their path to be 
instantly tom to pieces and devoured. 

A slight rustling sound in the foliage above me made 
me start and cast up my eyes. High up, where a pale 
gleam of tempered sunlight fell through the leaves, a 
grotesque human-like face, black as ebony md adorned 
with a great red beard, appeared staring down upon me 
In another moment it was gona It was only a large 
araguato, or howling monkey, but I was so una^wed 
that I could not get rid of the idea that it was sois^ 
thing mcwe than a monkey. Once more I moved, and 
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again, ilie iiistant 1 moved my foot, clear, and keen, and 
imperative, sounded the voice 1 it was no longer possilile 
to doubt its meaning. Il commanded me to stand still — * 
to wait— to watch— to listen! Had it cTied “Listen! 
Do not move ! ^ I could not have understood it better. 
Trying as the suspense was, I now felt powerless to escape. 
Something very terrible, I felt convinced, was about to 
happen, either to destroy or to release me from the spell 
that held me. 

And while I stood thus rooted to the gi’ouiid, the sweat 
standing in large drops on my forehead, all at once close 
to me sounded a cry, fine and clear at first, and rising at 
the end to a shriek so loud, piercing, and iineartlily in 
character that the blood seemed to freeze in my veins, and 
a despairing cry to heaven escaped my lips ; then, before 
that long shriek expired, a mighty chorus of thunderous 
voices burst forth around me ; and in this awful tempest 
of sound I trembled like a leaf ; and tlie leaves on the 
trees were agitated as if by a high wind, and the earth 
itself seemed to shake beneath my feet. Indescribably 
horrible were my sensations at that moment; I was 
deafened, and would possibly have been maddened had 
I not, as by a miracle, chanced to see a large araguato 
on a branch overhead, roaring with open mouth and 
inflated throat and chest. 

It was simply a concert of howling monkeys which had 
so terrified me I But my extreme fear was not strange in 
the circumstances ; mnce everything that had led up to 
the display, the gloom and silence, the period of suspense 
and iny heated imagination, had raised my mind to the 
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bigliest degree of excitement and expectancy. I had 
rightly conjectured, no doubt, that my unseen guide had 
led me to that spot for a piir|>ose; and the purpo« 
had been to set me in the midst of a congregation of 
araguatos to enable me for the first time fully to appre* 
ciate their unparalleled vocal powers. I had always heard 
them at a distance: here they were gathered in scor«, 
possibly hundreds — the whole araguato population of the 
forest, I should think — close to me ; and it may give 
some ikint conception of the tremendous piower and awful 
character of the sound thus produced by their combined 
voices when I say that this animal— miscalled howler^ 
in English — would outroar the mightiest lion that ever 
woke the echoes of an African wilderness. 

This roaring concert, which lasted three or four minutes, 
having ended, I lingered a few minutes longer on the spot, 
and not hearing the voice again, went back to the edge of 
the wood, and then started on my way back to the villaga 
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P erhaps I was not capable of thinking quite 
coherently on what had just happened until I was 
once more fairly outside of the forest shadows — out in 
that clear open daylight, where things seem what they 
are, and imagination, like a juggler detected and laughed 
at, hastily takes itself out of the way. As I walked 
homewards I paused midway on the barren ridge to gaze 
back on the scene I had left, and then the recent ad- 
venture began to take a semi-ludicrous aspect in my 
mind. All that circumstance of preparation, that mys- 
terious prelude to something unheard of, unimaginable, 
surpassing all fables ancient and modem, and all tragedies 
— ^to end at last in a concert of howling monkeys ! Cer- 
tainly the concert was very grand, indeed one of the most 
astounding in nature, but still — I sat down on a stone and 
laughed j&reely. 

The sun was sinking behind the forest, its broad red 
disc still showing through the topmost leaves, and the 
higher part of the foliage was of a luminous green, like 
green flame, throwing off flakes of quivering, ficsry li^t, 
but lower down the trees were in profound shadow. 

I felt very light-hearted while I gazed on this scene | 
for how pleasant it was just now to think of the strange 
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experience I had passed through — to think that I had 
mim safely out of it» that no human eye had witnessed 
my weakness, and that the mystery existed stil to 
fascinate me! For, ludicrous m the denouement now 
looked, the cause of all, the voice itselfi was a thing to 
marvel at more than ever. That it proceeded from an 
intelligent being I was firmly convinced; and although 
too materialistic in my way of thinking to admit for a 
moment that it was a supernatural being, I still felt that 
there was something more than I had at first imagined 
in Kua-kd’s speech about a daughter of the Didi. That 
the Indians knew a great deal about the mysterious 
voice, and had held it in great fear, seemed evident. But 
they were savages, with ways that were not mine ; and 
however friendly they might be towards one of a superior 
race, there was always in their relations with him a low 
cunning, prompted partly by suspicion, underlying their 
words and actions. For the white man to put himself 
mentally on their level is not more impossible than for 
these aborigines to be perfectly open, as children are, 
towards the white. Whatever subject the stranger within 
their gates exhibits an interest in, that they will be 
reticent about ; and their reticence, which conceals itself 
under easily invented lies or an affected stupidity, in- 
variably increases with his desire for information. It was 
plain to them that some very unusual interest took me to 
the wood, consequently I could not expect that they 
wouM tell me anjrthing they might know to enlighten 
me about the matter; and 1 concluded that Kim-k<fs 
words about the daughter of the DMig, and what she 
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would do if he Mew sji arrow at a bird, had accidental! j 
escaped him in a moiBent of excitement. Nothing, there- 
fore, was to be gained by questioning them, or, at all 
events, by teiling them how much the subject attracted 
me. And I had nothing to fear; my independent in- 
vestigations had made this much clear to me ; the voice 
might proceed from a very frolicsome and tricksy creature^ 
full of wild fantastic humours, but nothing worse. It was 
friendly to me, I felt sure ; at the same time it might 
not be friendly towards the Indians; for, on that day, 
it had made itself heard only after my companion had 
taken flight ; and it had then seemed incensed against me, 
possibly because the savage had been in my company. 

That was the result of my reflections on the day’s 
events, when I returned to my entertainer’s roof, and sat 
down among my friends to refresh myself with stewed 
fowl and fish from the household pot, into which a 
hospitable woman invited me with a gesture to dip my 
fingers, 

Kua-kd was lying in his hammock, smoking, I think — > 
certainly not reading. When I entered he lifted his head 
and stared at me, probably surprised to see me alive, 
unharmed, and in a placid temper, I laughed at the 
look, and somewhat disconcerted, he dropped hk head 
down again. After a minute or two I took the metal 
match-box and tossed it on to his breast He clutched it, 
and starting up, stared at me in the utmost astonishment 
He could scarcely believe his good finrtune ; for he hid 
failed to cany out his part of the compact and had 
resigned himself to the loss of the coveted prke, ^ Jump^ 
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ing down feo the floor^ he held up the hox triuinphajitly^ 
his joy overcoming the habitual stolid look ; while all the 
others gathered about him, each trying to the box 
into his own hands to admire it notwithstanding 

that they had all seen it a dozen tim« tefom But it 
was Kua-kd’^s now and not the stmngerX and therefore 
more nearly their own than formerly, and must look 
different, more beautiful, with a brighter polish on the 
metal. And that wonderful enamelled cock on the lid- 
figured in Paris probably, but just like a cock in Guayana, 
the pet bird which they no more think of killing and 
eating than we do our purring pussies and lemon-coloured 
canaries — must now look more strikingly valiant and 
cock-like than ever, with its crimson comb and wattles, 
burnished red hackles, and dark green arching tail-plumes. 
But Kua-k6, while willing enough to have it admired and 
praised, would not let it out of his hands, and told them 
pompously that it was not theirs for them to handle, but 
his — Kua-ko’s — ^for all time; that he had won it by 
accompanying me — valorous man that he was I — to that 
evil wood into which they — ^timid, inferior creatures that 
they were ! — would never have ventured to set foot. I 
am not translating Ms words, Imt that was what he 
gave them to understand pretty plainly, to my great 
amusement. 

After the excitement was over, who had main* 

tained a dignified calm, made some roundaboiit remarks, 
apparently with the object of diciting an account of what 
I had seen and heard in the forest of aril feme. I replied 
carelessly that I had seen a great manj Midb and monkeys 
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—monkeys so tame that I might have procured one if 
I had had a Mow-pipe, m spite of mj never having 
practised shooting with that weapon. 

It interested them to hear about the abundance and 
tameness of the monkeys^ although it was scarcely news : 
but how tame they must have been when I, the stranger 
not to the manner bom — ^not naked, brown-skinned, lynx- 
eyed, and noiseless as an owl in Ms movements — had yet 
been able to look closely at them 1 Runi only remarked, 
apropos of what I had told him, that they could not go 
there to hunt ; then he asked me if I feared nothing. 

Nothing,’’ I replied carelessly. The things you fear 
hurt not the white man, and are no more than this to 
me,” saying which I took up a little white wood -ash 
in my hand and blew it away with my breath. ^^And 
against other enemies I have this,” I added, touching 
my revolver. A brave speech, just after that araguato 
episode; but I did not make it without blushing — 
mentally. 

He shook his head, and said it was a poor weapon 
against some enemies ; also — ^truly enough — that it would 
procure no birds and monkeys for the stew-pot. 

Next morning my friend Kua-kd, taking his zabatana, 
invited me to go out with him, and I consented with some 
misgivings, thinking he had overcome his superstitious 
fears, and, inflamed by ray account of the abundance of 
game in the forest, intended going there with me. The 
previous day’s experience had made me think that it would 
be better in the future to go there alone. But I was 
giving the poor youth more credit than he deserved: it 
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was far from his intention to face the terrible unknown 
again. We went in a different direction, and tmmped for 
hours through woods where birds were scarce and only of 
the smaller kinds. Then my guide surprised me a second 
time by offering to teach me to use the zabatana. This, 
then, was to be my reward for giving Mm the box! I 
readily consented, and with the long weapon, awkward to 
carry, in my hand, and imitating the noiseless movements 
and cautious, watchful manner of my companion, I tried to 
imagine myself a simple Guayana savage, with no know- 
ledge of that artificial social state to which I had been 
bom, dependent on my skill and little roll of poison-darts 
for a livelihood* By an effort of the will I emptied 
myself of my life experience and knowledge — or as much 
of it as possible — and thought only of the generations of 
my dead imaginary progenitors, who had ranged these 
woods back to the dim forgotten years before Columbus | 
and if the pleasure I had in the fancy was childish, it made 
the day pass quickly enough. Kua-kd was constantly at 
my elbow to assist and give advice ; and many an arrow 
I blew from the long tube, and hit no bird. Heaven 
knows what I Mt, for the arrows flew away on their wide 
and wild career to be seen no more, except a few which my 
keen-eyed comrade marked to their destination and 
managed to recover. The result of our day**® hunting, was 
a couple of birds, which Kua-kd, not I, shot, and a small 
opossum his sharp eyes detected high up a lying 
coiled up OB an old ne^, over the side of which the animai 
had ineautioualy allowed his snaky tail to dangle. The 
number of darts I wasted must hav# been a rather smom 
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loss to Mm, but he did not seem troubled at it, and made 
no remarks 

Next dajj to my surprise, he '*?okmteei'ed to give me 
a secoad lesson, imd we went out again. On this occasion 
he had provided himself with a large bundle of darts, 
but — wise man !— they were not poisoned, and it there- 
fore mattered little whether they were wasted or not, 
I believe that on this day I made some little progress ; at 
all events, my teacher remarked that before long I would 
he able to hit a bird. This made me smile and answer 
that if he could place me within twenty yards of a bird 
not smaller than a small man I might manage to touch it 
with an arrow. 

This speech had a very unexpected and remarkable 
effect. He stopped short in his walk, stared at me wildly, 
then grinned, and finally burst into a roar of laughter, 
which was no bad imitation of the howling monkey’s 
performance, and smote his naked thighs with tremendous 
eii«gy. At length recovering himself, he asked whether 
a small woman not the same as a small man, and 
being answered in the affirmative, went off into a second 
extravagant roar of laughter. 

Thinking it was easy to tickle Mm while he continued 
k this mood, I b^an making any number of feeble jokes 
— ^fceWe, but quite m good as the one which had pro- 
voked such outrageous merriment — for it amused me to 
see Mm actk^ in tMs unusual way. But they all failed 
of thdr efiwi — ^there wm no hitting the Iwill’s-eye a 
sewnd time; he would only stare vacantly at me, then 
gmiit ike a ai^recktively — and walk on. 
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Still, at intervals he would go back to what I said about 
hitting a very Mg bird, and roar again, as if this wonder- 
ful joke was not easily exhausted. 

Again on the third day we were out together practising 
at the birds — frightening, if not killing them ; but before 
noon, finding that it was Ms mtention to go to a distant 
spot where he expected to meet with larger game, I left 
him and returned to the village. The blow-pipe practice 
had lost its novelty, and I did not care to go on all day 
and every day with it ; more than that, I was anxious 
after so long an interval to pay a visit to wood, as 
I began to call it, in the hope of hearing that mysterious 
melody, which 1 had grown to love and to miss when even 
a single day passed without it 
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A FTER making a hasty meal at the honse^ I started^ 
full of pleasing anticipations, for the wood; for 
how pleasant a place it was to be in ! What a wild 
beauty and fragrance and melodiousness it possessed 
aboYe all forests, because of that mystery that drew me 
to it I And it was mine, truly and absolutely— as much 
mine as any portion of earth’s surface could belong to 
any man — mine with all its products ; the precious woods 
and fruits and fragrant gums that would never be 
trafficked away; its wild animals that man would never 
persecute; nor would any jealous savage dispute my 
ownership or pretend that it was part of his hunting- 
ground- As I crossed tire savannah I played with this 
fancy ; but when I reached the ridgy eminence, to look 
down once more on my new domain, the fancy changed 
to a feeling so keen that it pierced to my heart, and was 
like pain in its intensity, causing tears to rush to my 
eyes- And caring not in that solitude to disguise my 
feelings from myself, and from the wide heaven that 
looked down and saw me — for this is the sweetest thing 
that solitude has for us, that we axe free in it, and no 
csonvention holds us — I dropped on my knees and kissed 
the stony ground, then casting up my eyes, tlmnked the 
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Author of my being for the gift of that wild forest, 
those green mansions where I had found so great a 
happiness ! 

Elated with this strain of feelings I reached the wood 
not long after noon; but no melodious voice gave me 
familiar and expected welcome; nor did my invisible 
companion make itself heard at all on that day, or, at 
all events, not in its usual bird-like warbling language* 
But on this day I met with a curious little adventure^ 
and heard something very extraordinary, very mysterious, 
which I could not avoid connecting in my mind with 
the unseen warbler that so often followed me in my 
rambles. 

It was an exceedingly bright day, without cloud, but 
windy, and finding myself in a ratber open part of the 
wood, near its border, where the breeze could be felt, 
I sat down to rest on the lower part of a large branch, 
which was half broken, but still remained attached to the 
trunk of the tree, while resting its terminal twigs on the 
ground. Just before me, where I sat, grew a low, wide- 
spreading plant, covered with broad, round, polished 
leaves; and the roundness, stif&ess, and perfectly hori- 
zontal position of the upper leaves made them look like 
a collection of smaE platforms or round table-tops placed 
nearly on a level Through tlie leaves, to the height 
of a foot or more above them, a slender dead stem pro- 
truded, and from a twig at its summit depended a broken 
spider’s web. A minute dead leaf had become attached 
to one of the loose threads, and threw ite small but 
distinct shadow on the platform leaves below: and m 
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it trembled and swayed in the cmreBt of air the black 
spot trembled with it or flew swiMy over the bright green 
inrfaces, and was seldom at rest. Now, as I sat looking 
down on the leaves and the small dancing shadow, scarcely 
thinking of what I was looking at, I noticed a small 
spider, with a flat body and short legs, creep cautiously 
out on to the upper surface of a leaf Its pale red colour 
barred with velvet black first drew my attention to it, 
for it was beautiM to the eye ; and presently I discovered 
that this was no web-spinning, sedentary spider, but a 
wandering hunter, that captured its prey, like a cat, by 
stealing on it concealed and making a rush or spring at 
the last. The moving shadow had attracted it, and, as 
the sequel showed, was mistaken for a fly running about 
over the leaves, and flitting from leaf to leaf. Now began 
a series of wonderful manoeuvres on the spider’s paii:, 
with the object of circumventing the imaginary fly, which 
seemed specially designed to meet this special case ; for 
certainly no insect had ever before behaved in quite so 
erratic a manner. Each time the shadow flew past, the 
spider ran swiftly in the same direction, hiding itself 
under the leaves, always trying to get near without 
alarming its prey ; and then the shadow would go round 
and round in a small circle, and some new strategic 
move on the part of the hunter would be called forth. 
I became deeply interested in this curious scene ; I began 
to wMjl that the shadow would remain quiet for a moment 
or two, so as to give the hunter a chance. And at last 
I had my wish : the Shadow was almost motionless, and 
the spider moving towards it, yet seeming not to movcv 
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and. as it crept closer I fancied tiiat I coiild almost see 
the little striped body quivering with excitement. Then 
came the final scene : swift and straight as an arrow the 
hunter shot himself on to the fly-like shadow^ thee 
wriggled round and round, evidently trying to take hold 
of his prey with fangs and claws; and finding nothing 
under him, he raised the fore part of his body vertically, 
as if to stare about him in search of the delusive fly ; 
but the action may have simply expressed astonishment. 
At this moment I was just on the point of giving free 
and loud vent to the laughter which I had been holding 
in, when, just behind me, as if from some person who 
bad been watching the scene over my shoulder and was 
as much amused as myself at its termination, sounded 
a clear trill of merry laughter, I started up and looked 
hastily around, but no living creature was there, 'The 
mass of loose foliage I stared into was agitated, as if 
from a body having just pushed through it. In a 
moment the leaves and fronds were motionless again; 
still, I could not be sure that a slight gust of wind had 
not shaken them. But I was so convinced that I had 
heard close to me a real human laugh, or sound of some 
living creature that exactly simulated a laugh, that 
I carefully searched the ground about me, expecting to 
find a being of some kind. But I found nothing, and 
going back to my seat on the hanging branch, I remainai 
seated for a considerable time, at first only listening, 
then pondering on the mystery of that sweet trill of 
laughter ; and finally I began to wonder whether I, 
like the spider that chased the shadow, had been 
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deluded^ and iiad seemed to hear a sound that was not 
a sound. 

On the following day I was in the wood again, and 
after a two or three hours’ ramble, during which I heard 
nothing, thinking it useless to haunt the known spots any 
longer, I turned southwards and penetrated into a denser 
part of the forest, where the undergrowth made progress 
difficult I was not afraid of losing myself; the sun atwve 
and my sense of direction, which was always good, would 
enable me to return to the starting-point 

In this direction I had been pushing resolutely on for 
over half an hour, finding it no easy matter to make my 
way without constantly deviating to this side or that from 
the course I wished to keep, when I came to a much more 
open spot. The trees were smaller and scantier here, 
owing to the rocky nature of the ground, which slo|)€d 
rather rapidly down; but it was moist and overgrown 
with mosses, ferns, creepers, and low slumbs, all of the 
liveliest green. I could not see many yards ahead owing 
to the bushes and tall fern fronds ; but presently I began 
to hear a low, continuous sound, which, when I had 
advanced twenty or thirty yards further, I made out to 
be the gurgling of running water; and at the same 
moment I made the discovery that my throat was parched 
and my palms tingling with heat I hurried on, promis- 
ing myself a cool draught, when all at once, above the 
soft dashing and gurgling of the water, I caught yet 
another sound — low, warbling note, or succmion of 
notes, which might have been emitted by a bird. But 
it startled me nevertheless — bird-like warbling sounds had 
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oDme to mean so mucii to me — and pausings I listened 
intently. It was not repeated, and finallyj treading witk 
tlie utmost caution so as not to alarm the mysterious 
vocalist, I crept on until, coming to a greenheart with a 
quantity of feathery foliage of a shrub growing about 
its roots, I saw that Just beyond the tree the ground 
was more open still, letting in the sunlight from above, 
and that the channel of the stream I sought was in this 
open space, about twenty yards from m'e, although the 
water was still hidden from sight. Something else was 
there, which I did see; instantly my cautious advance 
was arrested. I stood gazing with concentrated vision, 
scarcely daring to breathe lest I should scare it away. 

It was a human being — a girl form, reclining on the 
moss among the ferns and herbage, near the roots of 
a small tree. One arm was doubled behind her neck 
for her head to rest upon, while the other arm was held 
extended befoi'e her, the hand raised towards a small 
brown bird perched on a pendulous twig just beyond its 
reach. She appeared to be playing with the bird, possibly 
amusing herself by trying to entice it on to her hand; 
and the hand appeai-ed to tempt it greatly, for it 
sistently hopped up and down, turning rapidly about this 
way and that, flirting its wings and tail, and always 
appearing jusi: on the point of dropping on to her 
finger. From my position it was impossible to see h&c 
distinctly, yet I dared not move. I could make out 
that she was small, not above four feet six: m seven 
inches in height, in figure sHm, with deUcatdy shaped 
little hands and feet Her feet were bare, and her only 
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garment was a slight chemise-shaped dress reaching below 
her knees, of a whitish-grey colour, with a faint lustre as 
of a silky material. Her hair was very wonderful; it 
was loose and abundant, and seemed wavy or curly, falling 
in a cloud on her shoulders and arms. Dark it appeared, 
but the precise tint was indeterminable, as was that of 
her skin, which looked neither brown nor white. Alto- 
gether, near to me as she actually was, there was a kind 
of mistiness in the figure which made it appear somewhat 
vague and distant, and a greenish grey seemed the pre- 
vailing colour. This tint I presently attributed to the 
effect of the sunlight falling on her through the green 
foliage; for once, for a moment, she raised herself to 
reach her finger nearer to the bird, and then a gleam of 
unsubdued sunlight fell on her hair and arm, and the arm 
at that moment appeared of a pearly whiteness, and the 
hair, just where the light touched it, had a strange lustre 
and play of iridescent colour. 

I had not been watching her more than three seconds 
before the bird, with a sharp, creaking little chirp, flew 
up and away in sudden alarm ; at the same moment she 
turned and saw me through the light leafy screao. But 
although catching sight of me thus suddenly, she did not 
exhibit akrm like the Wrd; only her ey«, wide open, 
irith a surprised look in them, remained immovably fixed 
m my face. And then slowly, imperceptibly — for I did 
not notice the actml movement, so gradual and smooth it 
was, bke the motion of a cloud of mist which changes its 
form and pkme, yet to the eye seems not to have moved-^ 
,,she rose to her knees, to her feet, retired, and with face 
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stil towards me, and eyes fixed on mine^ finally dis- 
appeared, going as if she had melted away into the 
verdure. The leafage was there occupying the precise 
spot where she had been a moment before — the feathery 
foliage of an acacia shrub, and stems and broad, arrow- 
shaped leaves of an aquatic plant, and slim, drooping fern 
fronds, and they were motionless, and seemed not to have 
been touched by something passing through them. She 
had gone, yet I continued still, bent almost double, 
gazing fixedly at the spot where I had last seen her, my 
mind in a strange condition, possessed by sensations 
which were keenly felt and yet contradictory. So vivid 
was the image left on my brain that she still seemed to be 
actually before my eyes ; and she was not there, nor had 
been, for it was a dream, an illusion, and no such being 
existed, or could exist, in this gross world ; and at the 
same time I knew that she had been there — that imagina- 
tion was powerless to conjure up a form so exquisite. 

With the mental image I had to be satisfied, for 
although I remained for some hours at that spot I saw 
her no more, nor did I hear any familiar melodious sound. 
For I was now convinced that in this wild solitary girl 
I had at length discovered the mysterious warbler that so 
often followed me in the wood. At length, seeing tliat it 
was growing late, I took a drink from the stream and 
slowly and reluctantly made my way out of the forest, and 
went home. 

Early next day I was back in the wood full of delight- 
ful anticipations, and had no sooner got well among the 
trees than a soft, warbling souBd reached my mn ; it wm 
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like that heard oh the previous day just before catching 
sight of the girl among the ferns. So soon ^ thought 
elated, and with cautious steps I proceeded to explore the 
ground, hoping again to catch her unawares. But I saw 
nothing ; and only after beginning to doubt that I had 
heard anything unusual, and had sat down to rest on 
a rock, the sound was repeated, soft and low as before, 
very near and distinct. Nothing more was heard at this 
spot, but an hour later, in another place, the same 
mysterious note sounded near me. During my remaining 
time in the forest I was served many times in the same 
way, and still nothing was seen, nor was there any change 
in the voice. 

Only when the day was near its end did I give up 
my quest, feeling very keenly disappointed. It then 
struck me that the cause of the elusive creature’s be- 
haviour was that she had been piqued at my discovery of 
her in one of her most secret hiding-places in the heart of 
the wood, and that it had pleased her to pay me out 
in this manner. 

On the next day there was no change ; she was there 
again, evidently following me, but always invisible, and 
varied not from that one mocking note of yesterday, 
which seemed to challenge me to find her a second time. 
In the end I was vexed, and resolved to be even with her 
by not visiting the wood for some time. A display of 
indifference on my part would, I hoped, result in making 
her less coy in the future. 

Next day, firm in my new resolution, I accompanied 
Kua-kd and two others to a distant spot whe» they 
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expected that the ripening fruit on a cashew tree wotiM 
attract a large number of birds. The fruit, howcTer, 
proved still green, so that we gathered none and killed 
few birds. Returning together, Kua-kd kept at my side, 
and by~and“by, faUing behind our companions, he compli- 
mented me on my good shooting, although, as usual* 
I had only wasted the arrows I had blown. 

Soon you will be able to hit,’’ he said ; hit a bird as' 
big as a small woman ” ; and he laughed once more 
immoderately at the old joke. At last, growing con- 
fidential, he said that I would soon possess a zabatana 
of my own, with arrows in plenty. He was going to 
make the arrows himself, and Ms uncle Otawinki, who 
had a straight eye, would make the tube. I treated it all 
as a joke, but he solemnly assured me that he meant it. 

Next morning he asked me if I was going to the forest 
of evil fame, and when I replied in the negative seemed 
surprised and, very much to surprise, evidently dis- 
appointed. He even tried to persuade me to go, where 
before I had been earnestly recommended not to go, 
until, finding that I would not, he took me with him 
to hunt in the woods. By-and~by he retuimed to the 
same subject : he could not understand why I would not 
go to that wood, and asked me if I had begun to grow 
afraid, 

‘^No, not afraid,” I replied; ‘‘but I know the place 
well, and am getting tired of it.” I had seen everything 
in it — birds and beasts — and had heard all its strange 
noises. 

‘‘Yes, heard,” he said» nodding Ms head knowingly; 
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you have seen oothiiig strange; your eyes are not 
good enough yet7 

I laughed contemptuously, and answered that I had 
seen everything strange the wood contained, including 
a strange young girl ; and I went on to describe her 
appearance, and finished by asking if he thought a white 
man was frightened at the sight of a young girl. 

What I said astonished him ; then he seemed greatly 
pleased, and, growing still more confidential and generous 
than 00 the previous day, he said that I would soon be 
a most important personage among them, and greatly 
distinguish myself. He did not like it when I laughed 
at all this, and went on with great seriousness to speak 
of the unmade blow-pipe that would be mine — speaking 
of it as if it had been something very great, equal to the 
gift of a large tract of land, or the governorship of a 
province, north of the Orinoco. And by-and-by he 
spoke of something else more wonderful even than the 
promise of a blow-pipe, with arrows galore, and this was 
that young sister of his, whose name was Oolava, a maid 
of about sixteen, shy and silent and mild-eyed, rather 
lean and dirty; not ugly, nor yet prepossessing. And 
this copper - coloured little drab of the wilderness he 
proposed to liestow in marriage on me! Anxious to 
pump him, 1 managed to control my muscles, and asked 
him what authority he — a young nobody, who had not 
yet risen to the dignity of buying a wife for himself — 
could have to dispose of a sister in this off-hand wayf 
He replied that there would be no difficulty : that Runi 
would give his consent, m would also Otawinki, Piak^ 
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and other relations ; and last, and least, according to the 
matrimonial customs of these latitudes, Oolava herself 
would be ready to bestow her person — quejou, worn fig- 
leaf-wise, necklace of accouri teeth, and all — on so worthy 
a suitor as myself. Finally, to make the prospect still 
more inviting, he added that it would not be necessary 
for me to subject myself to any voluntary tortures to 
prove myself a man and fitted to enter into the purgatorial 
state of matrimony. He was a great deal too considerate, 
I said, and, with all the gravity 1 could command, asked 
him what kind of torture he would recommend. For 
nje — so valorous a person — ‘‘no torture,’** he answered 
magnanimously. But he — Kua-kd — had made up his 
mind as to the form of torture he meant to inflict some 
day on his own person. He would prepare a large sack 
and into it put fire-ants — “As many as that I’’* he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, stooping and filling his two hands 
with loose sand. He would put them in the sack, and 
then get into it himself naked, and tie it tightly round 
his neck, so as to show to all spectators that the hellish 
pain of innumerable venomous stings in his flesh could 
be endured without a groan, and with an unmoved 
countenance. The poor youth had not an original mind, 
since this was one of the commonest forms of self-torture 
among the Guayana tribes. But the sudden wonderful 
animation with which he spoke of it, the fiiendish joy 
that illumined his usually stolid countenance, sent a 
sudden disgust and horror through me. But what a 
strange inverted kind of fiendishni^ is this, which de- 
lights at the anticipation of torture inflicted on oa««^ 
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and not on an enemy ! And towards others these savages 
are mild and peaceable ! No, I could not believe in their 
mildness; that was only on the surface, when nothing 
occurred to rouse their savage, cruel instincts. I could 
have laughed at the whole matter, but the exulting look 
on my companion’s face had made me sick of the subject, 
and I wished not to talk any more about it. 

But he would talk still — this fellow whose words, as a 
rule, I had to take out of his mouth with a fork, as we 
say ; and still on the same subject, he said that not one 
person in the village would expect to see me torture 
myself ; that after what I would do for them all — ^after 
delivering them from a great evil-nothing further would 
be expected of me. 

I asked him to explain his meaning ; for it now began 
to appear plain that in everything he had said he had 
been leading up to some very important matter. It 
would, of course, have been a great mistake to suppose 
that my savage was oiFeiing me a blow-pipe and a market- 
able virgin sister iBrom purely disinterested motives. 

In reply he went back to that still unforgotten joke about 
mj being able eventually to hit a bird as big as a small 
i^oman with an arrow. Out it all came, when he went 
on to ask me if that mysterious girl I had seen in the 
wood was not of a she to suit me as a target when I had 
got my hand in with a little more practice. That was 
the great work I was asked to do for them — that ^y, 
mysterious girl with the melodious wild-bird voice was 
the evil being I was asked to slay with poiscmed arrows 1 
This was why he now ifished me to go oftea to the wood. 
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to become more and more familiar with her haunts and 
habits, to overcome all shyness and suspicion in her ; and 
at the proper moment, when it would be impossible to 
miss my mark, to plant the fatal arrow! The disgust 
he had inspired in me before, when gloating over aiitici» 
pated tortures, was a weak and transient feeling to what 
I now experienced. I turned on him in a sudden trans- 
port of rage, and in a moment would have shattered 
the blow-pipe I was carrying in my hand on his head, 
but his astonished look as he turned to face me made me 
pause, and prevented me from committing so fatal an 
indiscretion. I could only grind my teeth and struggle 
to overcome an almost overpowering hatred and wrath. 
Finally, I flung the tube down and bade Mm take it, 
telling him that I would not touch it again if he offered 
me all the sisters of all the savages in Guayana for wives. 

He continued gazing at me mute with astonishment, 
and prudence suggested that it would be best to conceal 
as far as possible the violent animosity I had conceived 
against him. I asked him somewhat scornfully if he 
believed that I should ever be able to hit anything — ^bird 
or human being — with an arrow. No,’’ I almost shouted, 
so as to give vent to my feelings in some way, and draw- 
ing my revolver, “this is the white man’s weapon; but 
he kills men with it — men who attempt to kiE or injure 
him — but neither with this nor any other weapon does he 
murder innocent voung girls treacherously.” 

After that we went on in silence for some time; at 
length he said that the being I had seen in the wood 
and was not afraid of was no innocent young girl, but 
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a daughter of the Didi, an evil being; and that so long 
tu, she continued to inhabit the wood they could not go 
there to hunt, and even in other woods they constantly 
went in fear of meeting her. Too much disgusted to 
talk with him, I went on in silence ; and when we reached 
the stream near the village I threw off my clothes and 
plunged into the water to cool my anger before going in 
to the others. 
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T hinking about the forest girl while lying awake 
that nightj I came to the conclusion that I had 
made it sufficiently plain to her how little her capricious 
behaviour had been relished, and had therefore no need 
to punish myself more by keeping any longer out of my 
beloved green mansions. Accordingly, next day, after 
the heavy rain that fell during the morning hours had 
ceased, I set forth about noon to visit the wood. Over- 
head the sky was clear again ; but there was no motion 
in the heavy sultry atmosphere, while dark blue masses 
of banked-up clouds on the western horizon threatened a 
fresh downpour later in the day. My mind was, however, 
now too greatly excited at the prospect of a possible 
encounter with the forest nymph to allow me to pay any 
heed to these ominous signs. 

I had passed through the first strip of wood, and was in 
the succeeding stony sterile space, when a gleam of brillmnt 
colour close by on the ground caught my sight. It was 
a snake lying on the bare earth ; had I kept on witiiout 
notidng it, I should most probably have trodden upon or 
dwigerowly near it. Viewing it closely, I found tbit it 
was a coral snake, famed as much for its beauty and 
singularity as for its deadly character. It was about 
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three feet long, and very slim; its groimd colour a 
brilliant vermilioB, with broad jet-black rings at equal 
distances round its bod};, each black ring or band 
divided by a narrow yellow strip in the middle. The 
symmetrical pattern and vividly contrasted colours would 
have given it the appearance of an artificial snake made 
by some fanciful artist^ but for the gleam of life in its 
bright coils. Its fixed eyes, too, were living gems, and 
from the point of its dangerous arrowy head the glisten- 
ing tongue flickered ceaselessly as I stood a few yards away 
regarding it. 

I admire you greatly, Sir Serpent,” I said, or thought, 
^but it is dangerous, say the military authorities, to leave 
an enemy or possible enemy in the rear ; the person who 
does such a thing must be either a bad strategist or a 
genius, and I am neither.” 

Retreating a few paces, I found and picked up a stone 
about as big as a man’s hand, and hurled it at the 
dangerous-looking head with the intention of crushing it ; 
but the stone hit upon the rocky groimd a little on one 
side of the mark, and being soft flew into a hundred small 
fragments. This roused the creature’s anger, and in a 
moment with raised head he was gliding swiftly towards 
me. Again I retreated, not so slowly on this occasion : 
and finding another stone, I raised and was about to launch 
it when a sharp, ringing cry issued from the bushes grow- 
ing near, and, quickly following the sound, forth stepped 
the forest girl ; no longer elusive and shy, vaguely seen in 
the shadowy wood, but boldly challenging attention, ex- 
posed to the fill! powar of the meridian sun, which mad© 
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her appear luminoiis and rich in coloar beyond example* 
Seeing her thus, all those emotiom of fear and abhorrence 
invariably excited in us by the sight of an active venomous 
serpent in our path vanished instantly from my mind : I 
could now only feel astonishment and admiration at the 
brilliant being as she advanced with swift, easy, undulating 
motion towards me ; or rather towards the serpent, which 
was now between us, moving more and more slowly as she 
came nearer. The cause of this sudden wonderful bold- 
ness, so unlike her former habit, was unmistalcable. She 
had been watching my approach from some hiding-place 
among the bushes, ready no doubt to lead me a dance 
through the wood with her mocking voice, as on previous 
occasions, when my attack on the serpent caused that out- 
burst of wrath. The torrent of ringing and to me in- 
articulate sounds in that unknown tongue, her rapid 
gestures, and above all her wide-open sparkling eyes and 
face aflame with colour, made it impossible to mistake the 
nature of her feeling. 

In casting about for some term or figure of speech in 
which to describe the impression produced on me at that 
moment, I think of waspish^ and, better stiU, avupador^ 
literally the same word in Spanish, not having precisely 
the same meaning nor ever applied contemptuously- — only 
to reject both after a moment^s reflection. Yet I go back 
to the image of an irritated wasp as perhaps offering the 
best illiistration ; of some large tropical wasp advancing 
angrily towards me, as I have witnessed a hundred times, 
not exactly flying, but moving rapidly, half numing and 
half flying, over the ground, with loud and angry buzz, the 
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glktening wings op« aad agitated; beantiM l>eyoiicl 
most animated amtiires in its sharp but graceful iines^ 
polished surfacej and y^ed brilliant coloiiriiig 5 and that 
wrathfulness that fits it so well and seems to give it 
additional lustre. 

Wonder-struck at the sight of her strange beauty and 
passion, I forgot the advancing snake until she came to a 
stop at about five yards from me ; then to my horror I 
saw that it was beside her naked feet. Although no longer 
advancing, the head was still raised high as if to strike ; 
but presently the spirit of anger appeared to die out of it; 
the lifted head, oscillating a little from side to side, sunk 
down lower and lower to rest finally on the girl’s bai*e 
instep ; and lying there motionless, the deadly thing had 
the appearance of a gaily coloured silken garter just 
dropped from her leg. It was plain to see that she had 
BO fear of it, that she was one of those exceptional peraons 
to be found, it is said, in all coim tiles, who possess some 
magnetic quality which has a soothing effect on even the 
most venomous and irritable reptiles. 

Following the direction of my eyes, she too glanced 
down, but did not move her foot ; then she made her voice 
heard again, still loud and sharp, but the anger was not 
now so pronounced. 

Do not fear, I shall not harm it,” I said in the Indian 
tongue. 

She took no notice of my speech, and continued speaking 
with increasing resentment. 

I shook my head, replying that her language was 
inknowu to me. Then by means of signs I tried to make 
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her uDderstand tlaat the creature was safe from forther 
molestation^ She pointed indignantly at the stone in my 
hand, which I had forgotten all about At once I threw 
It from me, and instantJy there was a change ; the resent- 
ment had vanished, and a tender radiance lit her face like 
a smile* 

I advanced a little nearer, addressing her once more 
in the Indian tongue; but my speech was evidently 
imintelligibie to her, as she stood now glancing at the 
snake lying at her feet, now at me* Again I had recourse 
to signs and gestures ; pointing to the snake, then to the 
stone I had cast away, I endeavoured to convey to her 
that in the future I would for her sake be a friend to all 
venomous reptiles, and that I wished her to have the same 
kindly feelings towards me as towards these creatures. 
Whether or not she understood me, she showed no disposi- 
tion to go into hiding again, and continued silently 
regarding me with a look that seemed to express pleasui’e 
at finding herself at last thus suddenly brought face to 
face with me. Flattered at this, I gradually drew nearer 
until at the last I was standing at her side, gaang down 
with the utmost delight into that face which so greatly 
surpassed in loveliness all human faces I had evar mm or 
imagined. 

And yet to you, my friend, it probably wil not seem 
that she was so beautiful, since I have, alas ! only the words 
we all use to paint commoner, coarser things, and no 
means to represent all the exquisite details, all the delicate 
lights, and shades, and swift changes of colour and ex- 
piession. Moreover, is it not a fact that the strange or 
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iisilieard of can never appear beautiful in a mere descrip- 
tion, because that which is most novel in il; attracts too 
much attention and is given undue prominence in the 
picture, and we miss that which would have taken away 
the effect of strangeness — the perfect balance of the parts 
and harmony of the whole ? For instance, the blue eyes 
of the northerner would, when first descril>ed to the black- 
eyed inhabitants of warm regions, seem unbeautiful and 
a monstrosity, because they would vividly see with the 
mental vision that unheard-of blueness, but not in the 
same vivid way the accompanying flesh and hair tints with 
which it harmonises. 

Think, then, less of the picture as I have to paint 
it in words than of the feeling its original inspired in me, 
when looking closely for the first time on that rare love- 
liness, trembling with delight I mentally cried : ‘'‘^Oh, why 
has Nature, maker of so many types and of innumerable 
individuals of each, given to the world but one being like 
this?’' 

Scarcely had the thought formed itself in my mind 
before I dismissed it as utterly incredible. No, this 
exquisite being was without doubt one of a distinct race 
which had existed in this little-known comer of the con- 
tinent for thousands of generations, albeit now perhaps 
reduced to a small and dwindling remnant 

Her figure and features were singularly delicate, but it 
was her colour that struck me most, which indeed made 
her differ from all other human beings. The colour of the 
skin would be almost impossible to describe, so greatly did 
it vaiy with every change of moc^— and Ihe moods were 
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many aBc! transient; — and with the angle on which thf 
sunlight touched it^ and the degree of light. 

Beneath the trees^ at a distance, it had seemed a some- 
what dim white or pale grey ; near in the strong sunshine 
it was not white, but alabastrian, semi-pellucid, showing 
an undeiijdng rose-colour ; and at any point where the 
rays fell direct this colour was bright and luminous, as 
we see in our lingers when held before a strong firelight. 
But that part of her skin that remHined in shadow ap- 
peared of a dimmer white, and the underljdng colour 
varied from dim, rosy purple to dim blue. With the 
skin the colour of the eyes harmonised perfectly. At 
first, when lit with anger, they had appeared flame-like ; 
BOW the iris wa^ of a peculiar soft or dim and tender 
red, a shade sometimes seen in flowers. But only when 
looked closely at could this delicate hue be discerned, 
the pupils being large, as in some grey eyes, and the long, 
dark, shading lashes at a short distance made the whole 
eye appear dark. Think not, then, of the red flower, 
exposed to the light and sun in conjunction with the 
vivid green of the foliage ; think only of such a hue in 
the half-hidden iris, brilliant and moist with the eye% 
moisture, deep with the eye’s depth, glorified by the 
outward look of a bright, beautiful soul Most variaMe 
of all in colour was the hair, this being due to its ex- 
treme fineneas and glossiness, and to its elasticity, which 
made it lie fleecy and loose on head, shoulders, and back ; 
a cloud with a brightness on its surfece made by the 
freer outer hairs, a fit setting and crown for a countenance 
of such rare, changeful lovelme«»* In the shade, viewed 
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closely^ the general colour appeared a slate, deepening 
in places to purple ; but even in the shade the niiubus 
of free flossy hairs half veiled the darker tints with a 
downy pallor; and at a distance of a few yards it gave 
the whole hair a vague, misty appearance. In the sun- 
light the colour varied more, looking now dark, sometimes 
intensely black, now of a light uncertain hue, with a 
play of iridescent colour on the loose surface, as we see 
on the glossed plumage of some birds; and at a short 
distance, with the sun shining full on her head, it some- 
times looked white as a noonday cloud. So changeful 
was it and ethereal in appearance with its cloud colours, 
that all other human hair, even of the most beautiful 
golden shades, pale or red, seemed heavy and dull and 
dead-looking by comparison. 

But more than form and colour and that enchanting 
variability was the look of intelligence, which at the 
same time seemed complementary to and one with the 
all-seeing, all-hearing alertness appearing in her face; 
the alertness one remarks in a wild creature, even when 
in repose and fearing nothing ; but seldom in man, never 
perhaps in intellectual or studious man. She was a wild, 
solitary girl of the woods, and did not understand the 
language of the country in which I had addressed her* 
Wliat inner or mind life could such a one ha^’e more than 
that of any wild animal existing in the same conditions ? 
Yet looking at her face it was not possible to doubt 
its intelligence. This union in her of two opposite 
qualities which, with us, cannot or do not exist together, 
allliough so novel, yet struck me as the girfs principal 
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charm. Why had Nature oot done this l>efore— why 
in all others does the brightness of the mind dim that 
beautiful physical brightness which the wild animals 
have ? But enough for me that that which no man had 
ever looked for or hoped to find existed here ; that 
thi’oiigh that unfamiliar lustre of the wild life shone 
the spiritualising light of mind that made us kin. 

These thoughts passed swiftly through my brain aa 
I stood feasting my sight on her bright., piquant face ; 
while she on her part gazed back into my eyes, not only 
with fearless curiosity, but with a look of recognition 
and pleasure at the encounter so unmistakably friendly 
that, encouraged by it, I took her arm in my hand, moving 
at the same time a little nearer to her. At that moment 
a swift, startled expression came into her eyes ; she 
glanced down and up again into my face; her lips 
trembled and slightly parted as she murmured so»n® 
sorrowftd sounds in a tone so low as to be only just 
audible. 

Thinking she had become alarmed and was on the 
point of escaping out of my hands, and fearing, above 
all things, to lose sight of her again so soon, I slipped my 
arm round her slender body to detain her, moving one 
foot at the same time to balance myself; and at that 
moment I felt a slight blow and a sharp burning sensation 
shoot into my leg, so sudden and intense that I dropped 
my arm, at the same time uttering a cry of pain, and 
recoiled one or two paces from her* But she stirred not 
when I released her ; her eyes foEowed my movements; 
then she glanced down at her feet I followed her look, 
P 
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and figure to yourself my horror when I saw there the 
serpent I had so completely forgotten, and which even 
that sting of sharp pain had not brought back to remem- 
brance ! There it lay, a coil of its own tail thrown 
round one of her ankles, and its head, raised nearly a foot 
high, swaying slowly from side to side, while the swift 
forked longue flickered continuously. Then — only then 
—I knew what had happened, and at the same time 1 
understood the reason of that sudden look of alarm in 
her face, the murmuring sounds she bad uttered, and the 
downward startled glance. Her fears had been solely for 
my safety, and she had warned me ! Too late ! too late ! 
In moving I had trodden on or touched the serpent with 
my foot, and it had bitten me just above the ankle. In 
a few moments I began to realise the horror of my 
position. Must I die ! must I die ! Oh, my God, is 
there nothing that can save me F’’ I cried in my heart 

She was stiE standing motionless in the same place: 
her eyes wandered back from me to the snake ; graduaEy 
its swaying head was lowered again, and the coil unwound 
from her ankle; then it began to move away, slowly 
at firat, and with the head a little raised, then faster, and 
in the end it ghded out of sight Gone ! — but it had left 
its venom in my blood — 0 cursed reptile ! 

Back from watching its retreat, my eyes returned to 
her face, now strangely clouded with trouble ; her eyes 
dropped before mine, whEe the palms of her hands were 
pressed together, and the fingers clasped and unclasped 
alternately. How* different she seemed now ; the briEiatot 
face grown m palid and vaguedooking ! But mt only* 
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because this tragic end to our meeting bad pierced ber 
with pain : that cloud in the west had grown up and now 
coTerecl half the sky with v'ast lurid masses of vapour, 
blotting out the sun, and a great gloom had falJen on the 
earth. 

Tliat sudden twilight and a long roll of approaching 
thunder, reverberating from the hills, increased nay anguish 
and desperation. Death at that moment looked unutter- 
ably terrible. ITie remembrance of all that made life 
dear pierced me to the core — all that nature was to 
me, all the pleasures of sense and intellect, the hopes 
I had cherished — all was revealed to me as by a flash 
of lightning. Bitterest of all was the thought that 
I must now bid everlasting farewell to this beautiful 
being I had found in the solitude —this lustrous daughter 
of the Didi — just when I had won her from her shyness — 
that I must go away into the cursed blackness of death, 
and never know the mystery of her life ! It was that 
which utterly unnerved me, and maxle my legs tremble 
under me, and brought great drops of sweat to my fore- 
head, until I tiioiight that the venom was already doing 
its swift, fatal work in my veina 

With uncertain steps I moved to a stone a yard or two 
away and sat down upon it* As I did so the hope came 
to me that this girl, so intimate with nature, might 
know of some antidote to save me. Touching my leg, 
aiKi using other signs,, I her again in the Indian 

language. 

^The snake has bitten me,'*' I said, «*Wlmt shal I 
do? Is there no leaf, no root you know that would 
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gave me from death ? Help me 1 help me ! I cried in 
despair* 

My signs she probably understood if not my words, but 
she made no reply; and still she remained standing 
motionless, twisting and untwisting her fingers, and 
regarding me with a look of ineffable grief and com* 
passion* 

Alas 1 It was vain to appeal to her ; she knew what had 
happened, and what the result would most likely be, and 
pitied, but was powerless to help me. Then it occurred to 
me that if I could reach the Indian village before the 
venom overpowered me something might be done to save 
me. Oh, why had I tarried so long, losing so many precious 
minutes ! Large drops of rain were falling now, and the 
gloom was deeper, and the thunder almost continuous. 
With a cry of anguish I started to my feet, and was about 
to rush away towards the village when a dazzling flash of 
lightning made me pause for a moment When it vanished 
I turned a last look on the girl, and her face was deathly 
pale, and her hair looked blacker than night ; and as she 
looked she stretched out her arms towards me and uttered 
a low, wailing cry. Good-bye for ever ! I murmured, 
and turning once more from her, rushed away like one 
crazed into the wood. But in my confusion I had pro- 
bably taken the wrong direction, for instead of coming 
out in a few minutes into the open border of the forest, 
and on to the savannah, I found myself every moment 
getting deeper among the trees. 1 stcxxl still, perplexed, 
but could not s’hake off the convic^tion that 1 had started 
in the right direction Eventually I resolved to keep on 
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for a hundred yards or so, and then, if no opening appeared^ 
to turn back and retrace my steps. But this was no easy 
matter. I soon became entangled in a dense undergrowth^ 
which so confused me that at last I confessed despairingly 
to myself that for the first time in this wood I was hope- 
lessly lost. And in what terrible circumstances! At 
intervals a flash of lightning would throw a vivid Hue 
glare down into the interior of the wood and only serve to 
show that I had lost myself in a place where even at noon^ 
in cloudless weather progress would be most difficult ; and 
now the light would only last a moment, to be followed 
by thick gloom ; and I could only tear blindly on, bruising 
and lacerating my flesh at every step, falling again and 
again only to struggle up and on again, now high above 
the surface climbing over prostrate trees and branches, 
now plunged to my middle in a pool or torrent of 
water. 

Hopeless — utterly hopeless seemed aU mj mad efforts; 
and at each pause, when 1 would stand exhausted, gasping 
for breath, my throbbing heart almost suffocating me, a 
dull, continuous, teasing pain in my bitten leg served to 
remind me that I had but a little time left to exist— that 
by delaying at first I had allowed my only chance of 
salvation to slip by. 

How long a time I spent fighting my way through this 
dense black wood I know not ; perhaps two or three hours, 
^nly to me the hours seemed like years of prolonged agony. 
At last, aU at once, I found that I wm free of the close 
undergrowth, and walking on level groimd: l»t it wm 
darker here — darker than the darkest ni^t; and at length. 
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when tlie lightning came and flared down through the 
dense roof of foliage overhead, I discovered that I was in 
a spot that had a strange look, where tne trees were very 
large and grew wide apart, and with no undergrovirth 
to impede progress beneath them. Here, recovering 
breath, I began to ran, and after a while found that I had 
left the large trees behind me, and was now in a more 
open place, with small trees and bushes : and this made 
, me hope for a while that I had at last reached the, border 
of the forest. But the hope proved vain; once more I had 
to force my way through dense undergrowth, and finally 
emerged on to a slope where it was open, and I could once 
more see for some distance around me by such light as 
came through the thick pall of clouds. Trudging on to 
the summit of the slope, I saw that there was open 
savannah country beyond, and for a moment rejoiced that 
I had got free from the forest. A few steps more, and I 
was standing on the very edge of a bank, a precipice not 
less than fifty feet deep. I had never seen that bank 
before, and therefore knew that I could not be on the 
right side of the forest. But now my only hope was to 
get completely away from the trees and then to look for 
the village, and I began following the bank in search of a 
descent. No break occurred, and presently I was stopped 
by a dense thicket of bushes. I was about to retrace my 
steps when I noticed that a tall slender tree growing at 
the foot of the precipice, its green top not more than a 
couple of yards below my feet, seemed to offer a means of 
«»pe. Nerving myself with the thought that if I got 
cniahed bj the Ml I ^ouM prolmbiy escape a lingering 
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and far more painful death, I dropped into the cloud of 
foliage beneath me and clutched desperately at the twigs 
is I fell For a moment I felt myself sustained ; but 
branch after branch gave way beneath my weight, and 
then I only remember, very dimly, a swift flight through 
the air before losing consciousness. 



CHAPTEK VII 


W ITH the return of con55ciousBess, I at first had a 
Yague impression that I was lying somewhere^ 
injured, and incapable of motion ; that it was night, and 
necessary for me to keep my eyes fast shut to prevent 
them from being blinded by almost continuous vivid 
iashes of lightning. Injured, and sore all over, but 
warm and dry — surely dry: nor was it lightning that 
dazzled, but firelight. I began to notice things little by 
little. The fire was burning on a clay floor a few feet 
from where I was lying. Before it, on a log of wood, sat 
or crouched a human figure. An old man, with chin on 
breast and hands clasped before his drawn-up knees ; only 
a small portion of his forehead and nose visible to ma 
An Indian I took him to be, from his coarse, lank, grey 
hair and dark brown skin. I was in a large hut, falling 
at the sides to within two feet of the floor: but there 
were no hammocks in it, nor bows and spears, and no 
skins, not even under me, for I was lying on straw mats 
I could hear the storm still raging outside ; the rush and 
splash of rain, and, at intervals, the distant growl of 
thunder. Hiere was wind, too ; I listened to it sobbing 
in the trees, and oocasionaHy a puff found its way in, 
mud Wew up the white ashes at the old man’s feet, and 
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shook the yellow iianies like a flag. I reraemWeci now 
how the storm began, the wild girl, the snake-bite, my 
violent efforts to find a way out of the wood, and, finally, 
that leap from the buik where recollection ericied. lliat 
I had not been killed by the venomous tooth, nor the 
subsequent fearful fall, seemed like a mira<‘le to rae» And 
in that wild, solitary place, lying ixisensible, in that awM 
storm and darkness, I had been found by a fellow -creature 
—a savage, doubtless, but a good SamaritiUi all the same 
-—who had rescued me from rleath ? I was bruised all 
over and did not attempt to move, fearing the pain it 
would give me ; and I had a racking headache ; but these 
seemed trifling discomforts after such adventures and such 
perils. I felt that I had recovered or was recovering from 
that venomous bite ; that T would live and not dics—live 
to return to my country ; and the tliought filled my heart 
to overflowing, and tears of gratitude and happiness rose 
to iny eyes. 

At such times a man experiences benevolent feelings, 
and would willingly bestow some of that overplus of 
happiness on his fellows to lighten other hearts; and this 
old man before me, who was probably the instrument of 
my salvation, began greatly to excite ray interest and 
compassion. For he seemed so poor in his old age and 
rags, m solitary and dejec^ted as he sal: there with knees 
€irawn up, his great, brown, bare feet looking almost 
black by contrast with the white wood-ashes about them I 
What could I do for him ? What could I my to cheer his 
spirits in that Indian language, which has few or no words 
to express kindly feelings ? Unable to think of anytMng 
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better to say^ I at length suddenly cried aloud, Smoke, 
old man i Why do you not smoke ? It k good to 
smoke,” 

He gave a mighty start, and, turning, fixed his eyes 
on me. Then I saw that he was not a pure Indian, for 
although as brown as old leather, he wore a beard and 
moustache. A curious face had this old man, which 
looked as if youth and age had made it a battling ground 
His forehead was smooth, except for two parallel lines 
in the middle running its entire length, dividing it in 
zones; his arched eyebrows were black as ink, and his 
smaU black eyes were bright and cunning, like the eyes 
of some wild carnivorous animal. In this part of his 
face youth had held its own, especially in the eyes, which 
looked young and lively. But lower down age had con- 
quered, scribbling his skin all over with wrinkles, while 
moustache and beard were white as thistledown. 

^^Aha, the dead man is alive again!” he exclaimed, 
with a chuckling laugh. This in the Indian tongue; 
then in Spanish he added, ‘‘But speak to me in the 
language you know best, se&or; for if you are not a 
Venemelan call me an owL” 

^ And you, old man ? ” said I. 

‘‘Ah, I was right! Why, sir, what I am is plainly 
written on my face. Surely you do not take me for a 
pagan! I might be a black man from Africa, or an 
Englishman, but an Indian^ — ^that, no! But a minute 
ago you had the goodness to invite me to smoke. How, 
sir, can a poor man smoke who is without tobacco ? ” 

‘‘Without tobacco — in Guayana ! ” 
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"Can you believe it? But, sir, do not blame me; if 
tbe beast that came one night and destroyed my plants 
when ripe for cutting had taken pumpkins and sweet 
potatoes instead, it would have been better for him, if 
curses have any effect. And the plant grows slowly, sir— 
it is not an evil weed to come to maturity in a single 
day. And as for other leaves in the forest, I smoke them, 
yes ; but there is no comfort to the lungs in such smoke,*” 

"My tobacco-pouch was full,’'' I said, "You will find 
it in my coat, if I did not lose it.” 

"The saints forbid!*” he exclaimed, "Grandchild— 
Rima, have you got a tobacco-pouch with the other 
things ? Give it to me.'” 

Then I first noticed that another person was in the 
hut, a slim young girl, who had been seated against the 
wall on the other side of the fire, partially hid by the 
shadows. She had my leather belt, with the revolver in 
its case, and my hunting- knife attached, and the few 
articles I had had in my pockets, on her lap. Taking up 
the pouch, she lianded it to him, and he clutched it with 
a strange eagerness. 

"I will give it back presently, Rima,” he said. "Let 
me first smoke a cigarette — and then another.” 

It seemed probable from this that the good old man 
had already been casting covetous eyes mi my property, 
and that his granddaughter had taken care of it for me 
But how the silent, demure girl had kept it from Wm was 
a puxzle, so intensely did he seem now to enjoy it, 
drawing the smoke vigorously into his lungs, and ajfte 
beeping it %m or fifteen s«5©nds th«r% kttwg: it % 
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sgaiE ftom moiitii and nose in blue jefe and clouds* His 
face softened visibly , he became more and more genial 
and loquacious^ and asked me how I came to be in that 
solitary place. I told him that I was staying with the 
Indian Runh his neighbour. 

senor^” he said, ^^if it is not an iinpertinence, 
how is it that a young man of so distinguished an appear^ 
ance as yourself, a Venezuelan, should be residing with 
these children of the devil ? 

You love not jour neighbours, then 
know them, sir — ^how should I love them?’’ He was 
rolling up his second or third cigarette by this time, and 
1 could not help noticing that he took a great deal more 
tobacco than he required in his lingers, and that the 
surplus on each occasion was conveyed to some secret 
receptacle among his rags, “ Love them, sir ! They are 
infidels, and therefore the good Christian must only hate 
them. They are thieves — ^they will steal from you before 
your very face, so devoid are they of all shama And 
also murderers ; gladly would they bum this poor thatch 
above my head, and kill me and my poor grandchild, who 
shares this solitary life with me, if they had the courage. 
But they are all arrant cowards, and fear to approach me 
— fear even to come into this wood. You would laugh 
to hear what they are afraid of — a child would laugh to 
hear it ! * 

What do they fear? ” I said, for his words had excited 
my inteiest in a great degree, 

44 Why, sir, would you believe it ? They fear this child 
granddaughter, seated there before join, A poor 
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mncM^eiit gir! of seventeen smnmers, a Christian wli# 
knows her CatecMsm^ and would not harm ilie smallest 
thing that God has made — ^oo, not a which is not 
regarded on account of its smallness. Why5 sir^ it is due 
to her tender heart that you are safely sheltered here^ 
instead of being left out of doors in this tempestuous 
night^ 

** To her- — ^to this girl ? I returned in astonishment. 

Explain, old man, for I do not know how I was saved.**^ 

‘^To-day, seilor, through your own heedlessness you 
were bitten by a venomous snake."^ 

Yes, that is true, although I do not know how it 
came to your knowledge. But why am I not a dead man, 
then — have you done something to save me from the 
effects of the poison?^ 

** Nothing. What could I do so long after you were 
bitten ? When a man is bitten by a snake in a solitary 
place he is in God’s hands. He will live or die as God 
wills. There is nothing to be done. But surdy, sir, you 
remember that my poor grandchild was with you in the 
wood when the snake bit you ? ^ 

^ A girl was there — a strange girl I have seen and heard 
before when I have walked in the foiwt But not this girl 
— surely not this girl I ^ 

other,"” said he, carefully rolling up another 
cigarette, 

** It is not possible ! ^ I returned, 
lU would you have fared, sir, had she not been them, 
For aftar being bitten, you rushed away into tlie 
est part of the wood, and went about in a cirdie like a 
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demeBtec! person for Heaven knows how long. But she 
never left you ; she was always close to you— you might 
have touched her with your hand. And at last some good 
angel who was watching you, in order to stop your career, 
made you mad altogether and caused you to jump over a 
precipice and lose your senses. And you were no sooner 
on the ground than she was with you — ask me not how 
she got down! And when she had propped you up 
against tlie bank she came for me. Fortunately the spot 
where you had fallen is near — not five hundred yardf 
from the door. And I, on my part, was willing to assist 
her in saving you ; for I knew it was no Indian that had 
fallen, since she loves not that breed, and they come not 
here. It was not an easy task, for you weigh, seilor ; but 
between us we brought you in.” 

While he spoke the girl continued sitting in the same 
listless attitude as when I first observed her, with eyes 
cast down and hands folded in her lap. Recalling that 
brilliant being in the wood that had protected the serpent 
from me, and calmed its rage, I found it hard to believe 
his words, and still felt a little incredulous. 

^ Rima — ^that is your name, is it not ? ” I said. “ Will 
you come here and stand before me, and let me look 
closely at you?” 

sefior,” she meekly answered; and removing the 
things from her lap she stood up ; then, passing behind 
the old man, came and stood before me, her eyes stit 
bent on tiie ground— a picture of humility. 

She had the figure of the forest girl, but wore now a 
scanty jGwied cotton garment, while the loose cloud of 
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hair wm confined in two plaits and hung down her back« 
The face also showed the same delicate lines, but of the 
briUiant animation and variable colour and expression 
there appeared no trace. Gazing at her countenance, as 
she stooil there silent, shy, and spiritless before me, the 
image of her brighter self came vividly to my mind, and 
I could not recover from the astonishment I felt at such a 
contrast. 

Have you ever observed a humming-bird moving about 
in an aerial dance among the flowers — a living prismatic 
gem that changes its colour with every change of position 
— how in turning it catches the sunshine on its burnished 
neck and gorget plumes — green and gold and flame- 
coloured, the beams changing to visible flakes as they 
fall, dissolving into nothing, to be succeeded by others 
and yet others? In its exquisite form, its changeful 
splendour, its swift motions and intervals of aerial 
suspension, it is a creature of such fairly-like loveliness 
as to mock all description. And have you seen this 
same fairy-like creature suddenly perch itself on a twig, 
in the shade, its misty wings and fanlike tail folded, 
the iridescent glory vanished, looking like some common 
duU-plumaged little bird sitting listless in a cage ? Just 
so great was the difference in the girl, as I had seen her 
in the forest and as she now appeared under the smoky 
roof in the firelight. 

After watching her for some moments I spoke : Rima, 
there must be a good deal of strength in that frame of 
yours, which looks so delicate; will you mke me up 
ahttle?^ 
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Sbe went down on one knee, and placing her arms round 
me assigfted me to a sitting posture. 

Thank you, Rima — O misery ! ” I groaned. Is there 

a bone left unbroken in my poor body ? ^ 

Nothing broken,’’ cried the old man, clouds of smoke 
ijing out with his words. I have examined you well- 
legs, arms, ribs. For this is how it was, senor. A thorny 
bush into which you fell saved you from being flattened 
on the stony ground. But you are bruised, sir, black with 
bruises; and there are more scratches of thorns on your 
skin than letters on a written page.*” 

A long thorn might have entered my brain,’’ I said, 

from the way it pains. Feel my forehead, Rima ; is it 
very hot and dry ? ” 

She did as I asked, touching me lightly with her little 
cool hand. ** No, senor, not hot, but warm and moist,*** 
she .said. 

Thank Heaven for that ! ” I said. Poor girl ! And 
you followed me through the wood in all that terrible 
storm I Ah, if I could lift my bruised arm I would take 
your hand to kiss it in gratitude for so great a service. 
I owe you my life, sweet Rima — what shall I do to repay 
so great a debt ? 

ITie old man chuckled as if amused, but the girl lifted 
not her eyes nor spoke, 

*^Tell me, sweet child,’’ I said, ^‘for I cannot realise it 
yet ; was it really you that saved the serpent’s life when 
I would have kiled it — did you stand by me in the wood 
with the serpent lying at your feet ? ” 

¥es, senor^'” came her gentle answer. 
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^ And it was you I saw in the w'ood one day^ tyhig on 
Ihe ground playing with a small bird?” 

Yes, sefior*” 

^ And it was you that followed me so often among the 
trees, calling to me, yet always hiding so that I could 
never see you ? ” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

Oh, this is wonderful ! I exclaimed ; whereat the old 
man chuckled again. 

‘^But tell me this, my sweet girl,” I continued. ^ You 
never addressed me in Spanish; what strange musical 
language was it you spoke to me in ? ” 

She shot a timid glance at my face and looked troubled 
at the question, but made no reply. 

Senor,” said the old man, that is a question which 
you must excuse my child from answering. Not, sir, from 
want of will, for she is dcxjile and obedient, though I say 
it, but there is no answer beyond what I can tell you. 
And this is, sir, that all creatures, whether man or bird, 
have the voice that God has given them ; and in some the 
voice is musiail and in others not so.” 

**Very well, old man,” said I to myself; there let the 
matter rest for the present. But, if I am destined to live 
and not die, I shall not long remain satisfied with your too 
simple explanation.” 

Eima,” I said, you mimt be fatigued ; it is thought- 
less of me to keep you standing here m long.” 

Her face brightened a little, and bending down she 
replied in a low voice, I am not fatigued, sir. Let i» 
get you something to eat now.’' 
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She moved quickly away to the fire, and presently 
returned with an earthenware dish of roasted pumpkin 
and sweet potatoes, and kneeling at my side fed me deftly 
with a small wooden spoon. I did not feel grieved at the 
absence of meat and the stinging condiments the Indians 
love, nor did I even remark that there was no salt in the 
vegetables, so much was I taken up with watching her 
beautiful delicate face while she ministered to ma The 
exquisite fragrance of her breath was more to me than 
the most delicious viands could have been ; and it was 
a delight each time she raised the spoon to my mouth to 
catch a momentary glimpse of her eyes, which now looked 
dark as wine when we lift the glass to see the ruby gleam 
of light within the purple. But she never for a moment 
laid aside the silent, meek, constrained manner ; and when 
I remembered her bursting out in her brilliant wrath on 
me, pouring forth that torrent of stinging invective in her 
mysterious language, I was lost in wonder and admiration 
at the change in her, and at her double personality. 
Having satisfied my wants she moved quietly away, and 
raising a straw mat disappeared behind it into her own 
sleeping-apartment, which was divided off by a partition 
from the room I was in. 

The old man’s sleeping-place was a wooden csot or stand 
on the opposite side of the room, but he was in no hurry 
to sleep, and after Rima had left ns put a fresh log on 
the Uaase, and lit another cigarette. Heaven knows how 
many he had smoked by this time. He became very 
talkative and called to his side his two dogs, which I had 
not notked in the room before, for me to see. It amused 
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me to hear their names — Susio and Goloso : Birty and 
Greedy, They were snrly-looking brutes, with rough 
yellow hair, and did not win my heart, hut a-ceording 
to his account they possessed all the usual canine virtues ; 
and he was still holding forth on the subject wiiea I fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTER VIII 


W HEN morning came I was too stiff* and sore to 
mo-ve^ and not until the following day was 1 able 
to creep oat to sit in the shade of the trees. My old 
host, whose name was Nnflo, went off with Ms dogs, 
leaving the girl to attend to my wants. Two or three 
times during the day she appeared to serve me with food 
and drink, but she continued silent and constrained in 
manner as on the first evening of seeing her in the hut. 
Late in the afternoon old Nuflo returned, but did not 
my where he had been ; and shortly afterwards Rima 
reappeared, demure as usual, in her faded cotton dress, 
her cloud of hair confined in two long plaits. My curiosity 
was more excited than ever, and I resolved to get to the 
bottom of the mystery of her life. The girl had not 
shown herself responsive, but now that Nuflo was back 
I was treated to as much talk as I cared to hear. He 
talked of many things, only omitting those which I 
desired to hear about; but his pet subject appeared to 
be the divine government of the world — God's politics 
— and its manifest imperfections, or in other words, the 
manifold abuses which from time to time had been 
allowed to creep into it. The old man was pious, but 
like many of Ms class in my country, he peimitted himself 
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Ui iiidiilge in verj free criticisius of the piiwers abo^^e, 
from the King of Heaven down to the smallest saint 
whose name figures in the (calendar. 

These things, seilor,^ he said, not properly 

managed. Consider my position. Here am I compelled 
for iny sins to inhabit this wilderness with my poor grand- 
daughter 

‘‘She is not your granddaughter!*^ I suddenly in- 
terrupted, thinking to surprise him into an admission, 

Bui he took his time to answer. “ Senor, we are never 
sure of anything in this world. Not absolutely sure. 
Thus, it may come to pass that you will one day marry, 
and that your wife will in due time present you with 
a SOB' — one that will inherit your fortune and transmit 
your name to posterity. And yet, sir, in this world, 
you will never kn(>w to a certainty that he is your 
son.’’ 

“Proceed with what you were saying,’^ I returned, with 
some dignity. 

^Here we are,*^ he continued, “compelled to inhabit 
this land and do not meet with proper protection from 
the infidel. Now, sir, this is a crying evil, and it is only 
becoming in one who has the true faith, and is a loyal 
subject of the AU-PowerM, to point out with due 
humility that He is growing very remiss in His affair% 
and is losing a good deal of His prestige. And what, 
sefior, is at the bottom of it ? Favoritism. We know that 
the Supreme cannot Himself be everywhere, attending to 
each little trike-tmka that arises in the world—matteB 
altogetha' beneath His notice; and that He miMt, like ti]» 
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President of Venezuela or the Emperor of Brsisil, appoint 
men — angels if you iike—to conduct His affaii-s and watch 
over each district. And it is manifest that for this 
country of Guayana the proper person has not been ap- 
pointed. Every evil is done and there is no remedy, and 
the Christian has no more consideration shown him than 
the infidel. Now, senor, in a town neai the Orinoco I once 
saw on a church the archangel Michael, made of stone, 
and twice as tail as a man, with one foot on a monster 
shaped like a cayman, but with bat's wings, and a head 
and neck like a serpent. Into this monster he was thrust- 
ing his spear. That is the kind of person that should 
be sent to rule these latitudes — a person of firmness and 
resolution, with sti'ength in his wrist. And yet it is 
probable that this very man — this St. Michael — is hang- 
ing about the palace, twirling his thumbs, waiting for 
an appointment, while other weaker men, and — Heaven 
forgive me for saying it, not above a bribe, perhaps— 
are sent out to rule over this province.’^ 

On this string he would harp by the hour; it was a lofty 
subject on which he had pondered much in his soHtaiy 
life, and he was glad of an opportunity of ventilating his 
grievance and expounding his views. At fiirst it was a 
pure pleasure to hear Spanish again, and the old man, 
albeit ignorant of letters, spoke well ; but this, I may 
»y, is a common thing in our country, where the peasants 
quickness of intelligence and poetic feeling often compeU’* 
mte want of instruction. His views also amused me, 
although they ware not novd. But after a while I grew 
tired rf Iktming, yet I listoied still, agreeing with him, 
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and leading him on to let Mm have Hs fill of talk^ alw&js 
hoping that he would come at last to speak of personal 
matters and give me an account of Ms history and of 
Eima’s origin* But the hope proved vain ; not a word 
m enlighten me would he di'op, however cimningly I 
tempted Mm. 

be it,'*’ thought I; *^^but if you are cunnings old 
man, I shall be cunning too^ — aal patient ; for all tilings 
come to him who waits.’’ 

He was in no hurry to get rid of me. On the contrary, 
he more than hinted that I would be safer under his roof 
than with the Indians, at the same time apologising for 
not giving me meat to eat. 

'“‘But why do you not have meat? Never have I 
seen animals so abundant and tame m in this wood.’* 

Before he could reply Rima, with a jug of water firom 
the spring in her hand, came in : glancing at me he lifted 
his finger to signify that such a subject must not be dis- 
cussed in her presence; but as soon as she quitted the 
room he returned to it. 

‘‘‘Seilor,” he said, ‘‘have you forgotten your adventure 
with the snake ? Know, then, that my grandchild would 
not live with me for one day longer if I were to lift my 
hand against any living creature. For us, ^fior, every 
day is fast-day — only without the jSshu We have maise, 
pumpkin, cassava, potatoes, and these suffice And ev«ai 
of these cultivated fruits of the earth she eats but little 
in the home, preferring certain wild berries md gums, 
which axe mom to her taste, and whidi ahe pikAs hm 
and there in her rambles in the wood. And L loviwg 
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tier as I do, whatever my ioeliiiation may be, shed m 
blood and eat bo flesh*'^ 

I looked at liim with an incrednlous smile. 

^ And jour dogs, old man ? 

My dogs ? Sir, they would not pause or turn aside 
if a coatimundi crossed their path — an animal with a 
strong odour. As a man is, so is his dog. Have you not 
seen dogs eating grass, sir, even in Venezuela, where these 
sentiments do not prevail ? And when there is no meat— 
when meat is forbidden — these sagacious animals accustom 
themselves to a vegetable diet,’’ 

I could not very well tell tiie old man that he was 
lying to me — that would have been l)ad policy — and so 1 
passed it off ‘‘I have no doubt that you are right,’’ 
I saicL ^ I have heard that there are dogs in China that 
eat no meat, but are themselves eaten by their owners 
after being fattened on rice. I should not care to dine 
on one of your animals, old man.” 

He looked at them critically and replied, Certainly 
they are lean.” 

was thinking of their leimness than of their 
smell,” I returned, ‘‘Their odour when they approach 
me is not flowery, but resembles that of other dogs which 
feed on flesh, and have offended my too sensitive nostrils 
even in the drawing-rooms of Caracas. It is not like 
the fragrance of cattle when they return from the 
pasture.” 

Every animal,” he replied, “giv^ out that odour 
which is peculiar to its kind”; an incontrovertible fact 
which left me nothing to say. 
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Wlien I had sufficiently recovered the suppleness of 
my limbs to walk with ease I went for a ramble in the 
wood, in the hope that Rima would accompany me, and 
that out among the trees she would cast aside that 
artificial constraint and shyness which was her manner in 
the house. 

It fell out just as I had expected : she accompanied me 
in the sense of being always near me, or within earshot, 
and her manner was now free and unconstrained as I could 
wish ; but little or nothing was gained by the change. 
She was once more the tantalising, elusive, mysterious 
creature I had first known through her wandering, melo- 
dious voice. The only difierence was that the musical, 
inarticulate sounds were now less often heard, and that 
she was no longer afraid to show herself to me. This for 
a short time was enough to make me happy, since no 
lovelier being was ever looked upon, nor one whose loveli- 
ness was less likely to lose its chaxm through being often 
seen. 

But to keep her near me or always in sight was, I found, 
impossible: she would be free as the wind, free as the 
butterfly, going and coming at her wayward will, and 
losing herself from sight a dozen times every hour. To 
induce her to walk soberly at my side or sit down and 
enter into conversation with me seemed about as im- 
practicable as to tame the fiery-hearted little humming- 
bird that flashes into sight, remains suspended motionless 
for a few seconds before your face, then, tjuick as light- 
ning, vanishes again. 

At length, fecsling convinced that she was most happy 
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wlien she had me out following her in the wood, ttiat 
ki spite of her bird-like wildness she had a tender, human 
heart, which was easily moved, I determined to try to 
draw her closer by means of a little innocent stratagem* 
Going out in the morning, after calling her several times 
to no purpose, I began to assume a downcast manner, as if 
suffering pain or depressed with grief ; and at last, finding 
a convenient exposed root under a tree, on a spot where 
the ground was dry and strewn with loose yellow sand, 
I sat down and refused to go any further* For she always 
wanted to lead me on and on, and whenever I paused she 
would return to show herself, or to chide or encourage me 
in her mysterious language. All her pretty little arts 
were now practised in vain : with cheek resting on my 
hand I still sat, my eyes fixed on that patch of yellow 
sand at my feet, watching how the small particles glinted 
like diamond dust when the sunlight touched them. 
A full hour passed in this way, during which I encouraged 
myself by saying mentally : This is a contest between us, 
and the most patient and the strongest of will, which 
should be the man, must conquer. And if I win on this 
occasion it will be easier for me in the future — easier 
to discover those things which I am resolved to know, and 
the girl must reveal to me, since the old man has proved 
impracticable.^ 

Meanwhile she came and went and came a^in; and 
at kst, finding that I was not to be moved, she ap* 
proadbed and stood near me. Her face, when I glanced 
at it, had a somewhat troubled look — both tamUbd and 

emmm. 
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* Come here^ Riina,*^ I said^ and stay witli me frir 
a little wkile— I cannot follow yon noWo*^ 

Siie took one or two hesitating steps, then stood stitt 
again ; and at length, slowly and reluctantly, advanced 
to within a yard of me. Then I rose from my seat on 
the root, so m to catch her face better, and. placed my 
hand against the rough bark of the tree. 

Rima/’ I said, speaking in a low, caressing tone, wil 
yon stay with me here a little while and talk to me, 
not in your language, but in mine, so that I may under- 
stand ? Will you listen when I speak to you, and answer 
me?’’ 

Her lips moved, but made no sound. She 'Seemecl 
strangely disquieted, and shook back her loose hair, and 
with her small toes moved the sparkling sand at her feet, 
and once or twice her eyes glanced shyly at my face. 

^ Rima, you have not answered me,” I persisted. Will 
you not say ‘ yes ’ ? ” 

^Yes” 

Where does your grandfather spend his day whe» 
he goes out with his dogs?” 

She shook her head slightly, but would not speak. 
^Have you no mother, Rima? Do you peoaember 
your mother?” 

My mother 1 My mother ! ” she exclaimed in a low 
voice, but with a sudden, wonderful animationu Bending 
a little nearer she continued: ‘*Oh, she m ^feadl H« 
body is in the earth and turned to dust. like that,” and 
sshe moved the loose sand with her foot. ^Har soul is 
up there, where the stars asad the angels «e, grandfather 
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says. But what is that to me ? I am here-*-am I not F 
i talk to her just the same. Everything I see I point 
oet^ and teU her everything. In the daytime — in the 
woods, when we are together. And at night when I lie 
down I cross mj arms on my breast — so, and say, ‘Mother^ 
mother, now you are in my arms ; let us go to sleep 
together.’ Sometimes I say, ^Oh, why will you never 
answer me when I speak and speak ? ’ Mother— mother — 
mother 1 ” 

At the end her voice suddenly rose to a mournful cry, 
then sunk, and at the last repetition of the word died 
to a low whisper. 

Ah, poor Rima ! she is dead and cannot speak to you 
— cannot hear you i Talk to me, Rima ; I am living and 
can answer.” 

But now the cloud, which had suddenly lifted from her 
heart, letting me see for a moment into its mysterious 
depths — ^its fancies so childlike and feelings so intense — 
had fallen again; and my words brought no response, 
except a retuni of that troubled look to her face. 

Silent still?” I said. ‘^^Talk to me, then, of your 
mother, Rima, Do you know that you will see her again 
some day ? ” 

^^Yes, when I die. That is what the priest saiA” 

^ The priest ? ” 

^^Yas, at Voa — do you know? Mother died there 
when I was small — it is so away! And there are 
thirteen houses by the side of the river — just here ; and 
on this other side — ^trees, trees,” 

This was important, I thought, and would lead to tb^ 
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very knowledge I wished for ; so I pressed her to tel me 
more about the settlement she had imined, and of which 
I had never heard* 

Evcdrjthing have I told you,"^ she returned, surprised 
that 1 did not know that she had exhausted the subject 
in those half-dozen words she had spoken* 

Obliged to shift my ground, 1 said at a venture : TeE 
me, what do you ask of the Virgin Mother when you 
kneel l)efore her picture? Your grandfather told me 
that you had a picture in your little room.’’ 

‘^You know!^ Hashed out her answer, with something 
like resentment. It is all there— in there,*” waving her 
hand towards the hut. ^Out here in the wood it is aE 
gone — like this,” and stooping quickly she raised a little 
yellow sand on her palm, then let it run away through 
her fingers. 

Thus she iEustrated how aE the matters she had been 
taught slipped from her mind when she was out-of-doors, 
out of sight of the picture. After an interval she 
added, Only mother is here — ^always with me,’^ 

Ah, poor Rima ! ” I said ; ‘‘‘ alone without a mother, 
and only your old grandfather! He is old — what wiE 
you do when he dies and flies away to the starry country 
where your mother is?” 

She looked inquiringly at me, then made answer in a 
low voice, ** You are here.” 

^ But when I go away ? ” 

She was silent ; and not wishing to dweU on a subject 
that seemed to pain her, I continued : ^‘Yes, I am here 
BOW, but you wiE not stay with me and talk fradj. 
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Will it always the same if I remain with you F Why 
are you always so silent in the house, so cold with your 
old grandfather? So different — so full of life., like a 
bird, when you are alone in the woods ? Rima, speak to 
me i Am I no more to you than your old grandfather P 
Do you not like me to talk to you ? ^ 

She appeared strangely disturbed at my words* “ Oh, 
you are not like him,” she suddenly replied, ‘^Sitting 
all day on a log by the fire — all day, all day ; Goloso and 
Susio lying beside him — sleep, sleep. Oh, when I saw 
you in the wood I followed you, and talked and talked ; 
still no answer. Why will you not come when I call? 
To me ! ” Then, mocking my voice, Rima, Rima ! 
Come here ! Do this ! Say that ! Rima ! Rima ! It is 
nothing, nothing — it is not you,” pointing to my mouth ; 
and then, as if fearing that her meaning had not been 
made clear, suddenly touching my lips with her linger. 
^Why do you not answer me? — speak to me — speak to 
me, like this ! ” And turning a little more towards me, 
and glancing at me with eyes that had all at once changed, 
losing their clouded expression for one of exquisite tender- 
ness, from her lips came a succession of those mysterious 
sounds which had first attracted me to her, swift and low 
and bird-like, yet with something so much higher and 
more soul-penetrating than any bird music. Ah, what 
feeling and fancies, what quaint turns of expression, 
unfamiliar to my mind, were contained in those sweet, 
wasted symbols ! I could never know — ^never come to her 
whm she caE«J, or r^pond to her spirit To me they 
wcmiM always be inarticulate sounds, afik^ting me Hko 
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a tender spiritual music — a language without words, 
iuggesting more than wordb to the soul* 

The mysterious speech died down to a lisping sounds 
like the faint note of some small bird falling from a cloud 
of foliage on the topmost bough of a tree ; and at the 
same time that new light passed from her eyes, and she 
half averted her face in a disappointed way» 

Rima,’’ I said at length, a new thought coming to my 
aid, is true that I am not here,’’ touching my lips 
as she had done, and that my words are nothing. But 
look into my eyes, aiid you will see me there — all, all that 
is in my heart.*” 

^Oh, I know what I should see there she returned 
quickly. 

‘^What would you see — tell me?’’ 

^ There is a little black ball in the middle of your eye ; 
I should see myself in it no bigger than that,” and she 
marked off about an eighth of her little finger-naiL 
^ There is a pool in the wood, and I look down and see 
myself there. That is better. Just as large as I am — 
not small and black like a small, small fly.” And after 
saying this a little disdainfully she moved away from my 
jflde and out into the sunshine; and then, half^tuming 
towards me, and glancing first at my face and thm 
upwards, she raised her hand to casll my attention to 
something there. 

Par up, high as the tops of the tallest trew, a great 
Wue-winged butterfly was passing across the open spa« 
with MtOTBg flight In a few momttits it was gone orv 
''im trees ; then siwe turned once more to me with a litUo 
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rippling sound of laughter — ^the first I had heard from 
her, and called^ Come^ come i ^ 

I was glad enough to go with her then ; and for the 
next two hours we rambled together in the wood ; that is^ 
together in her way, for though always near she contrived 
to keep out of my sight most of the time. She was 
evidently now in a gay, frolicsome temper; again and 
again, when I looked closely into some wide-spreading bush, 
or peered behind a tree, when her calling voice had 
sounded, her rippling laughter would come to me from 
some other spot. At length, somewhere about the centre 
of the wood, she led me to an immense mora tree, growing 
almost isolated, covering with its shade a large space of 
ground entirely free from undergrowth. At this spot she 
all at once vanished from my side ; and after listening and 
watching some time in vain I sat down beside the giant 
trunk to wait for her. Very soon I heard a low, warbling 
sound which seemed quite near. 

‘‘‘Rimal Rimal’’ I called, and instantly my call was 
repeated like an echo. Again and again I called, and still 
the words flew back to me, and I could not decide whether 
it was an echo or not. Then I gave up calling; and 
presently the low, warbling sound was repeated, and I 
knew that Rima was somewhere near me. 

Rima, where are you ? ” I called. 

^ Rima, where are you ? came the answer. 

^You are behind the tree.” 

You are l)ehind the tree.” 

^ I shaU catch you, Rima,” And this time, instead of 
repeating my words, she answered^ Oh no,” 
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I jumped up and ran round the tree, feeling sure that 
I should ind her. It was about thirty-five or forty feet 
in circumference; and after going round two or three 
times I turned and ran the other way^ bat failing to catch 
a glimpse of her I at last sat down again. 

Rima, Rima ! ’’ sounded the mocking voice as soon as 
I had sat down, Where are you, Rima ? I shall catch 
you, Rima ! Have you caught Rima ? 

I have not caught her. There is no Rima now. 
She has faded away like a rainbow — like a drop of dew in 
the sun, I have lost her ; I shall go to sleep,”” And 
stretching myself out at full length under the tree, I 
remained quiet for two or three minutes. Ihen a slight 
rustling sound was heard, and I looked eagerly round for 
her. But the sound was overhead and caused by a great 
avalanche of leaves which began to descend on to me from 
that vast leafy canopy above. 

Ah, little spider-monkey — little green tree-snake — ^you 
are there ! ” But there was no seeing her in that immense 
aerial palace hung with dim drapery of green and copper- 
coloured leaves. But how had she got there ? Up the 
stupendous trunk even a monkey could not have climbed, 
and there were no lianas dropping to earth from the wide 
horizontal branches that I could see; but by-and-by, look- 
ing further away, I perceived that on one side the longest 
lower branches reached and mingled with the shorter 
boughs of the neighbouring trees. While gazing up I 
heard her low, rippling laugh, and then caught sight of 
her as she ran along an exposed horizontal branch, erect 
m her feet ; and my heart stood still with terror, for she 
9 
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was fifty to sixty feet above tbe ground. In anothca* 
moment she vanished from sight in a cloud of foliage, and 
I saw no more of her for about ten minutes, when all at 
once she appeared at my side oncii more, having come 
round the trank of the mora. Her face had a bright^ 
pleased expression^ and showed m trace of fatigue or 
agitation^ 

I caught her hand in mine. It was a delicate, shapely 
Ittle hand, soft as velvet, and warn — a real human hand: 
only now when I held it did she seem altogether like a 
human being, and not a mocking spirit of the wood, a 
daughter of the Didi. 

Do you like me to hold your hand, Rima ? ^ 

Yes,’’ she replied, with indifference. 

"Isitl?” 

^‘Yes.'” This time as if it was small satisfaction to 
make acquaintance with this purely physical part of me. 

Having her so close gave me an opportunity of examin- 
ing that light sheeny garment she wore always in the 
woods. It felt soft and satiny to the touch, and there 
was no seam nor hem in it that I could see, but it was all 
in one piece, like the cocoon of the caterpillar. While I 
was feeling it on her shoulder and looking narrowly at it, 
she glanced at me with a mocking laugh in her eyes. 

it silk?” I asked. Then, as she remained silent, 
I continued, Where did you get this dress, Rima ? Did 
you make it yourself? Tell me.” 

She answered not in words, but in response to mj 
question a new look came into her face ; no longer rest- 
hm and full of change in her expression, she was now as 
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immovaHe as an alabaster statue ; not a siken hair on her 
head trembled ; her eyes were wide open, gazing fixedly 
before her ; and when I looked into thein they seemed to 
see and yet not to see me. They were like the clear^ 
brilliant eyes of a bird, which reflect as in a miraculotis 
mirror all the visible world but do not return our look, 
and seem to see us merely as one of the thousand small 
details that make up the whole picture. Suddenly she 
darted out her hand like a flash, making me start at the 
unexpected motion, and quickly withdrawing it, held up 
a finger before me. From its tip a minute gossamer spider, 
about twice the bigness of a pin'^s head, appeared sus- 
pended from a fine, scarcely visible line three or four 
inches long. 

^Lookl” she exclaimed, with a bright glance at my 
face. 

The small spider she had captured, anxious to be free, 
was falling, falling earthward, but could not reach the 
surface. Leaning her shoulder a little forward, she placed 
the finger-tip against it, but lightly, scarcely touching, and 
moving continuously, with a motion rapid that of a 
fluttering moth's wing ; while the spider, still paying out 
his line, remained suspended, rising and falling slightly 
at nearly the same distance from the ground. After 
a few moments she cried, Drop down, little spider,'’ Her 
finger’s motion ceased, and the minute captive fell, to lose 
itself on the shaded ground. 

®*Do you not see?” she said to me, pointing to he. 
shoulder. Just where the finger-tip had touched the 
garment a round shining spot appeared, looking like a 
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silver coin on the cloth; but on touching it with my 
finger it seemed part of the original fabric^ only whiter 
and more shiny on the grey ground, on account of the 
freshness of the web of which it had just been made. 

And so all this curious and pretty performance, which 
seemed instinctive in its spontaneous quickness and 
dexterity, was merely intended to show me how she made 
her garments out of the fine floating lines of small 
gossamer spiders 1 

Before I could express my surprise and admiration she 
cried again, with startling suddenness, Look ! 

A minute shadowy form darted by, appearing like a 
dim line traced across the deep glossy mora foliage, then 
on the lighter green foliage further away. She waved her 
hand in imitation of its swift, curving flight, then dropping 
it exclaimed, ‘‘ Gone — oh, little thing 1 

‘^What was it?’" I asked, for it might have been a 
bird, a bird-like moth, or a bee. 

‘‘Did you not see? And you asked me to look into 
your eyes 1 "" 

“Ah, little squirrel Sakawinki, you remind me of 
that i ” I said, passing my arm round her waist and draw- 
ing her a little closer. “ Look into my eyes now and see 
if I am blind, and if there is nothing in them except sua 
image of Rima like a small, small fly.” 

She shook her head and laughed a little mockingly, but 
made no effort to escape from my arm. 

“Would you like me always to do what you wish, 
Eimar^lo follow you in the woods when you say ‘Come’ 
to chase you round the tree to catch you, and lie down' 
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for you to tlirow leaves on me, and to Im glad when you 
are glad F ” 

Oh yes«^ 

^ Then let us make a compact. I shall do everything 
to please you, and you must promise to do everything to 
please me."” 

^TeJl me.’’ 

^Little things, Rima — none so hard as chasing you 
round a tree. Only to have you stand or sit by me and 
talk will make me happy. And to begin you must cal 
me by my name — Abel.” 

Is that your name ? Oh, not your real name ! Abel, 
A_bel — what is that ? It says nothing. I have called you 
by so many names — twenty, thirty — and no answer.” 

Have you ? But, dearest girl, every person has a name 
— one name he is called by. Your name, for instance, is 
Bima, is it not ? ” 

Rima ! only Ilima — to you ? In the morning, in the 
evening , , , now in this place and in a little while where 
know I ? . • , in the night when you wake and it is dark, 
dark, and you see me all the same. Only Rima — oh, how 
strange ! ” 

^ What else, sweet girl ? Your grandfather Nuflo calls 
you Rima.” 

Nuflo ?” She spoke as if putting a question to herself. 
^ Is that an old man with two dogs that lives somewhere 
in the wood ? ” And then, with sudden petulance ** And 
you ask me to talk to you ! ” 

^ Oh, Rima, what can I say to you ? listen--—^'®’ 

^ No, no,” she exclaimed, quickly turning and putting 
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her fingers on my mouth to stop my speech^ while a 
sadden merry look shone in her eyes, You shall listen 
when I speakj and do all I say. And tell me what to do 
to please you with your eyes — let me look in your eyes 
that are not blind.’^ 

She tamed her face more towards me, and with head 
a little thrown back and inclined to one side, gazing now 
Ml into my eyes as I had wished her to do. After a few 
moments she glanced away to the distant trees. But 
I could see into those divine orbs, and knew that she was 
not looking at any particular object. All the ever- 
varying expressions — inquisitive, petulant, troubled, shy, 
firolicsome — had now vanished from the still face, and the 
look was inward and Ml of a strange, exquisite light, as if 
some new happiness or hope had touched her spirit. 

Sinking my voice to a whisper I said, *^Tell me what 
you have seen in my eyes, Rima ? ” 

She murmured in reply something melodious and in- 
articulate, then glanced at my face in a questioning way ; 
but only for a moment, then her sweet eyes were again 
veiled under those drooping lashes. 

‘^Listen, Rima,” I said. Was that a humming-bird 
we saw a little while ago ? You are like that, now dark, 
a shadow in the shadow, seen for an instant, and then — 
gone, oh, little thing i And now in the sunshine standing 
still, how beautiful 1 — a thousand times more beautiM than 
the humming-bird. Listen, Rima, you are like all 
beautiM things in the wood — flower, and bird, and 
butterfly, and green leaf, and frond, and Httk silky-haired 
monkey high up in the trees. When I look at you I se« 
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them all — all and more, a thousand times, for I set^ Rima 
herself. And ^hen I listen to liima’s voice, talking in a 
language I cannot understand, I hear the wind whispering 
in the leaves, the gurgling running water, the bee among 
the flowers, the organ-bird singing far, far away in the 
shadows of the trees. I hear them ail, and more, for 
I hear Rima. Do you understand me now ? Is it I speak- 
ing to you — have I answered you — ^have I come to you 

She glanced at me again, her lips trembling, her eym 
now clouded with some secret trouble. ^ Yes,’’ she 
replied in a whisper, and then, “ No, it is not you,” and 
after a moment, doubtfully, Is it you ? 

But she did not wait to be answered : in a moment she 
was gone round the mora ; nor would she return again for 
aE my caEing, 



CHAPTER IX 


T hat afternoon with Rima in the forest under the 
mora tree had proved so delightful that I was eager 
for more rambles and talks with her, but the variable 
little witch had a great surprise in store for me. All 
her wild natural gaiety had unaccountably gone out of 
her: when I walked in the shade she was there, but no 
longer as the blithe, fantastic being, bright as an angel, 
innocent and affectionate as a child, tricksy as a monkey, 
that had played at hide-and-seek with me. She was now 
my shy, silent attendant, only occasionally visible, and 
appearing then like the mysterious maid I had found 
reclining among the ferns who had melted away mist-like 
from sight as I gazed. When I called she would not now 
answer as formerly, but in response would appear in sight 
as if to assure me that I had not been forsaken; and 
after a few moments her grey shadowy form would once 
more vanish among the trees. The hope that as her 
confidence increased and she grew accustomed to talk 
with me she would be brought to reveal the story of 
her life had to be abandoned, at all events for the 
present. I must, after all, get my information from 
Nuflo, or rest in ignorance. The old man was out for 
the greater part of each day with his dogs, and from 
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fcliese expeditions he brought back nothing that I could 
see but a few nuts and fruits, some thin bark for his 
cigarettes^ and an occasional handful of haima gum to 
perfiime the hut of an evening. After I had wasted 
three days in vainly trying to overcome the girFs now 
inexplicable shjmess, I resolved to give for a while my 
undivided attention to her grandfather to discover, if 
possible, where he went and how he spent his time. 

My new game of hide-and-seek with Nuflo instead of 
with Rima began on the following morning. He was 
cunning: so was I, Going out and concealing myself 
among the bushes, I began to watch the hut. That 
I could elude Rima’s keener eyes I doubted ; but that 
did not trouble me. She was not in harmony with the 
old man, and would do nothing to defeat my plan. I 
had not been long in my hiding-place before he came 
out, followed by his two dogs, and going to some distance 
from the door he sat down on a log. For some minutes 
he smoked, then rose, and after looking cautiously round 
slipped away among the trees. I saw that he was going 
oflF in the direction of the low range of rocky hills south 
of the forest I knew that the forest did not extend fax 
in that direction, and thinking that I should be able 
to catch a sight of him on its borders, I left the biish« 
and ran through the trees as fast as I could to get ahead 
of him. Coming to where the wood was very open, I 
found that a barrm plain beyond it, a qmrter of a mile 
wide, separated it from the range of hills ; thinking that 
the old man might cross this opaa space I climtmcl into a 
tree to watek After some time he appesai’-ed, waUcing 
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rapidij among tlie trees, tJie dogs at his heels, bat not 
going towartls the open plain ; he had, it seemed, after 
amviog at the edge of the wood, changed his direction, 
and was going west, still keeping in the shelter of the trees* 
Wlien he had been gone about live minutes I dropped 
to the ground and started in pursuit ; once more I caught 
sight of him through the trees, and I kept him in sight 
for about twenty minutes longer; then he came to a broad 
strip of dense wood which extended into and through 
the range of hills, and here I quickly lost him. Hoping 
still to overtake him, I pushed on, but after struggling 
through the underwood for some distance, and finding 
the forest growing more difficult as I progressed, I at last 
gave him up. Turning eastward I got out of the wood 
to find mjsSelf at the foot of a steep rough hill, one of 
the range which the wooded valley cut through at right 
angles. It struck me that it would be a good plan to 
climb the hill to get a view of the forest belt in which I 
had lost the old man ; and after walking a short distance 
I found a spot which allowed of an ascent. The summit 
of the hill was about three hundred feet above the 
surrounding level, and did not take me long to reach ; it 
commanded a fair view, and I now saw that the belt of 
wood beneath me extended right through the range, and 
on the south side opened out into an extensive forest. *‘If 
that is your d^tination,” thought I, *‘old fox, your 
secrets safe from me.” 

It wm siil early in the day, and a slight breesBO 
tempered the air and made it cool and pleasant on the 
after my exertions. My scramble through the 
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wood had fatigii«l me somewhat^ aod resolTing to spend 
«>iHe hours on that spot, I looked round for a eoinforfciiHe 
resting-place. I soon found a sbadjp spot on the west side 
of an upright block of stone where I could recline at ease 
on a bed of lichen. Here, with shoulders resting against 
the rock, I sat thinking of Rinm, alone in her wood 
to-day, with just a tinge of bitterness in my thoughts 
which made me hope th»t she would miss me as much as 
i missed her ; and in the end I fell asleep. 

When I woke it was past noon, and the sun was shining 
directly on me. Standing up to gaze once more on the 
prospect, I noticed a small wreath of white smoke issuing 
from a spot about the middle of the forest belt beneath 
me, and I instantly divined that Nuflo had made a fire at 
that place, and I resolved to surprise him in his retreat. 
When I got down to the base of the hill the smoke could 
no longer be seen, but I had studied the spot well from 
above, and had singled out a large clump of trees on the 
edge of the belt as a starting-point ; and after a search of 
half an hour I succeede<l in finding the old man’s hiding- 
place. First I saw smoke again through m opening 
in the trees, then a vsmall rude hut of sticks and palm- 
leaves. Approaching cautiously, I peered through a crack 
and discovered old Nuflo engaged in smoking some meat 
over a fire, and at the same time grilling some bones 
on the coals. He had captured a coatiiiiundi, m animal 
somewhat larger than a tame tom cat, with a long snout 
and long ringed tail : cme of the dogs was gnawing at the 
animaJ’s head, and tlie tail and the feet were also lying c« 
the floor, among the old bones and rubbtoh that Mtboed 
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it Stealing round I suddenly presented myself at th® 
cpening to his deii^ when the dogs rose up with a growl 
and Nuio instantly leaped to his feet^ knife in hand* 

Aha, old man,'"’ I cried, with a laugh, I have found 
you at one of your vegetarian repasts; and your grass- 
eating dogs as well ! 

He was disconcerted and suspicious, but when I ex- 
plained that I had seen a smoke while on the hills, where 
I had gotfie to search for a curious blue flower which grew 
in such places, and had made my way to it to discover the 
cause, he recovered confidence and invited me to join him 
at his dinner of roast meat. 

I was hungry by this time and not sorry to get animal 
food once more ; nevertheless, I ate this meat with some 
disgust, as it had a rank taste and smell, and it was also 
unpleasant to have those evil-looking dogs savagely gnaw- 
ing at the animal’s head and feet at the same time. 

‘‘You see,’’* said the old hypocrite, wiping the grease 
from his moustache, “ this is what I am compelled to do 
in order to avoid giving offence. My granddaughter is a 
strange being, sir, as you have perhaps observed — — ^ 

“ That reminds me,*” I interrupted, “ that I wish you to 
relate her history to me. She is, as you say, strange, and 
has speech and faculties unlike ours, which shows that she 
comes of a different race.*” 

‘‘No, no, her faculties are not different from ours. 
They are sharper, that is alL It pleases the AB-Powerfril 
to give more to some than to others. Not all the fingers 
on the hand axe alike. You will find a man who will take 
up a guitar and make it speak, while I 
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^®A11 that I tmderstand,^ I broke in again. her 

origin, her history — that is what I wish to hear.” 

And that, sir, Is precisely what I am about to relate. 
Poor child, she was left on my hands by her sainted 
mother — my daughter, sir — w^ho perished young. Now 
her birthplace, where she was taught letters and the 
Catechism by the priests was in an unhealthy situation. 
It was hot and wet — always wet — a place suited to frogs 
rather than to human beings. At length, thinking that 
it would suit the child better — for she was pale and weakly 
— ^to live in a drier atmosphere among mountains, I 
brought her to this district. For this, seUor, and for 
all I have done for her, I look for no reward here, but 
to that place where my daughter has got her foot ; not, 
sir, on the threshold, as you might think, but well inside. 
For, after all, it is to the authorities above, in spite of 
some blots which we see in their administration, that 
we must look for justice. Frankly, sir, this is the whole 
story of my granddaughter’s origin.” 

^‘Ah, yes,” I returned, ^^your story explains why she 
can caU a wild bird to her hand, and touch a venomous 
serpent with her bare foot and receive no harm.” 

Doubtless you are right,” said the old dissembler. 
‘‘ Living alone in the wood she had only God’s creatures 
to play and make friends with ; and wild animak, I have 
heard it said, know those who are friendly towards 
them.” 

You treat her friends badly,” said I, kicking the long 
tail of the coatimundi away with my foot, and regretting 
that I had joined him in his repast 
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^^Seflor, ycrn must oonsider that we are only what 
Heayen made iis. Wbei all thi& was formed^'” lie con-* 
opening his arms wide to indicate the entire 
crmtion, ^Hlie Person who concerned himself with this 
matter gave seeds and fruitlets and nectar of lowers for 
the sustentatioB of His small birds. But we have not 
their delicate appetites. The more robust stomach which 
he gave to man cries oiit for meat. Do yon understand ? 
But of all this, friend, not one word to Rima ! 

I laughed scomMly. Do you think me such a child, 
old man, as to believe that Rima, that little sprite, does 
not know that you are an eater of flesh? Rima, who 
is everywhere in the wood, seeing all things, even if I lift 
my hand against a serpent, she herself unseen.'^ 

But, sir, if you will pardon my presumption, you are 
saying too much. She does not come here, and therefore 
cannot see that I eat meat In all that wood where 
she flourishes and sings, where she is in her house and 
garden, and mistress of the creatures, even of the small 
butterfly with painted wings, there, sir, I hunt no animal. 
Nor will my dogs chase any animal there. That is what 
I meant when I said that if an animal should stumMe 
against their legs, they would lift up their noses and pass 
on without seeing it. For in that wood there is one 
law, the law that Rima imj>oses, and outside of it a 
diffeimt law.’’ 

**^1 am gkd that you have told me this,” I replied. 
*^The thought that Rinm might be near, and, unseen 
heimlf, look in upon us feeding with the dogs and, like 
dogs, on ieafe, was one whiidi greatly troubled my mind” 
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He glanced at me in his usual quicks cinming way. 

^ Ah^ seaorj you have that feeling too — after so short 
a time with us! Consider, then, what it must "be for 
me, unable to nourish myself on gums and fruitiets^ and 
that little sweetness made by wasps out of flowers, when 
I am compelled to go far away and eat secretly to avoid 
giving offence.’^ 

It was hard, no doubt, but I did not pity him ; secretly 
1 could only feel anger against him for refusing to en- 
lighten me, while making stich a pretence of openness ; 
and I also felt disgusted with myself for having joined 
him in his rank repast. But dissimulation was necessary, 
and so, after conversing a little more on indifferent topics, 
and thanking him for his hospitality, I left him alone 
to go on with his smoky task. 

On my way back to the lodge, fearing that some taint 
of Nuflo’s evil-smelling den and dinner might still cling 
to me, I turned aside to where a streamlet in the wood 
widened and formed a deep pool, to take a plunge in the 
water. After drying myself in the air, and thoroughly 
ventilating my garments by shaking and beating them, 
I found an open, shady spot in the wood and threw 
myself on the grass to wait for evening before returning 
to the house. By that time the sweet, warm air would 
have purified me. Besides, I did not consider that I had 
sufficientiy punished Rima for her treatment of me. She 
would be anxious for my safety, perhaps even looking 
for me everywhere in the wood. It was not much to 
make her suffer one day after she had made me miserable 
for three ; and perhaps when, she discovered that I couH 
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exist witkout ker society she would begin to treat nae lew 
capriciously* 

So ran my thougbts as I rested on the worm groiandj 
gazing up into the foliage, green as young grass in the 
lover, shady parts, and above luminous with the bright 
sunlight, and full of the murmuring sounds of insect life. 
My every action, word, thought, had my feeling for Sima 
as a motive. Why, I began to ask myself, was Rima 
so much to me? It was easy to answer that question: 
Becaxise nothing so exquisite had ever been created. All 
the separate and fragmentary beauty and melody and 
graceful motion found scattered throughout nature were 
concentrated and harmoniously combined in her. How 
various, how luminous, how divine she was! A being 
for the mind to marvel at, to admire continually, finding 
some new grace and charm every hour, every moment, to 
add to the old. And there was, besides, the fascinating 
mystery surrounding her origin to arouse and keep my 
interest in her continually active. 

That was the easy answer I returned to the question 
I had asked myself. But I knew that there was another 
answer — a reason more powerful than the first. And 
I could no longer thrust it back, or hide its shining face 
with the dull, leaden mask of mere intellectual curiosity. 
Became I hved her; loved her as I had never loved 
before, never could love any other being, with a passion 
which had caught something of her own brilliance and 
intensity, making a former passion look dim and common- 
place in comparison — a feeling known to everyone, some^ 
thing old and worn out, a weariness even to think of, 

Erom these reflections I was roused by the plaintiv® 
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tkree-sjllabled call of an evening bird — a nightjar common 
in these woods ; and was surprised to find that the sun 
had set, and the woods already shadowed with the twilight 
I started up and began hurriedly walking homewards, 
thinking of Rima, and was consumed with impatience to 
see her ; and as I drew near to the house, walking along a 
narrow path which I knew, I suddenly met her face to face. 
Doubtless she had heard my approach, and instead of 
shrinking out of the path and allowing me to pass on 
without seeing her, as she would have done on the pre- 
vious day, she had sprung forward to meet me. I was 
struck with wonder at the change in her as she came with 
a swift, easy motion, like a flying bird, her hands out- 
stretched as if to clasp mine, her lips parted in a radiant, 
welcoming smile, her eyes sparkling with joy. 

I started forward to meet her, but had no sooner touched 
her hands than her countenance changed, and she shrunk 
hack trembling, as if the touch had chilled her warm 
blood ; and moving some feet away, she stood with down- 
cast eyes, pale and sorrowful as she had seemed yesterday. 
In vain I implored her to teU me the cause of this change 
and of the trouble she evidently felt ; her Hps trembled as 
if with speech, but she made no reply, and only shrunk 
further away when I attempted to approach her ; and at 
length, moving aside from the path, she was lost to sight 
in the dusky leafage. 

I went on alone, and sat outside for some time, until 
old Nuflo returned from his hunting ; and only after he 
had gone in and had made the fire bum up did Rima make 
her appearance, silent and constrained as ever 



CHAPTER X 


O N the following day llima continiied ib the same iii-« 
explicable humour; and feeling my defeat keenly, I 
ietermined once more to try the effect of absence on her, 
and to remain away on this occasion for a longer period. 
Like old Nuflo, I was secret in going forth next morning, 
waiting until the girl was out of the way, then slipping off 
among the bushas into the deeper wood ; and finally 
quitting its shelter I set out across the savannah towards 
ttiy old quarters. Great was my surprise on arriving at the 
village to jfind no person there. At first I imagined that 
my disappearance in the forest of evil fame had caused 
them to abandon their home in a panic ; but on looking 
round I concluded that my friends had only gone on one 
of their periodical visits to some neighbouring village. 
For when these Indians visit their neighbours they do it 
in a very thorough manner ; they all go, taking with them 
their entire stock of provisions, their cooking utenwils, 
weapons, hammocks, and even their pet animals. Foitu- 
Batdy in this case they had not taken quite everything ; 
my immniock was there, also one small pot, seme cassava 
bread, purple potatoes, and a few ears of maim, I con- 
diided that these had been Irffc for me in the event of my 
i»tarn ; edm that they had not beoa gone veiy many 
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assist me^ 1 began softly singing to myself 

Muy mm cMra la iumi 

Sola am 

m el rnmnd^ vm naemm 

After music I made up the lire and parched an ear of 
maizse for my dinner^ and while laboriously cninching the 
dry hard grain I thanked Heaven for having bestowed m 
me such good molars* Finally, I slung my hammock in 
its old comer, and placing myself in it in my favourite 
oblique position, my hands dai^ped behind my head, one 
knee cocked up, the other leg dangling down, I wa»gn«i 
myself to idle thought, I felt very happy* How ^traage, 
thought I, with a little self-ftattery, that I, acoMtomed to 
the agreeable society of intelligent men wad charming 
woiii€3Q, and of books, should find such porfect caotttent- 
ment here ! But I congratulated myself too mmh The 
|m>fouiwi iilmiee b^an at l«igth to of^irm me. It wat 
not like the forest, whei^e one has wiM birds for company^ 
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where their cries, albeit iBarticiilate, have a meaBing and 
give a charm to solitude. Even the sight and whispered 
sounds of green leaves and rushes trembling in the wind 
have for us something of intelligence and sympathy ; but 
I could not commune with mud walls and an earthen pot. 
Feeling my loneliness too acutely, I began to regret that 
I had left Rima, then to feel remorse at the secrecy I had 
practised. Even now, while I reclined idly in my 
hammock, she would be roaming the forest in search of 
me, listening for my footsteps, fearing perhaps that I had 
met with some accident where there was no person to 
succour me. It was painful to think of her in this way, 
of the pain I had doubtless given her by stealing oif with- 
out a word of warning. Springing to the floor, I flung out 
of the house and went down to the stream. It was better 
there, for now the greatest heat of the day was over, and 
the westering sun began to look large, and red, and 
rayless through the afternoon haze. 

I seated myself on a stone within a yard or two of the 
limpid water : and now the sight of nature and the warm, 
vital air and sunshine infected my spirit, and made it 
possible for me to face the position calmly, even hopefully. 
The position was this : for some days the idea had been 
present in my mind, and was now fixed there, that this 
desert was to be my permanent home. The thought of 
going back to Caracas, that little Paris in America, with its 
old-world vices, its idle political passions, its empty round 
of gaieties, was unendurable. I was changed, and this 
change — so great, so complete — was proof that the old 
artificial life had not been and could not be the real one, 
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in harmony with my deeper and truer nature. I deceived 
myself, you will say^ as I have often myself said. I had 
and I had not. It is too long a question feo discuss here , 
but just then I felt that I had quitted the hot, tainted 
atmosphere of the ballroom, that the morning air of 
heaven refreshed and elevated me, and was sweet to 
breathe. Friends and relations I had who were dear 
to me ; but I could forget them, even as I could forget the 
splendid dreams which had been mine. And the woman 
I had loved, and who had perhaps loved me in return — I 
could forget her too. A daughter of civilisation and of 
that artificial life, she could never experience such feelings 
as these and return to nature as I was doing. For women, 
though within narrow limits more plastic than men, are 
yet without that larger adaptiveness which can take us 
back to the sources of life, which they have left eternally 
behind. Better, far better for both of us that she should 
wait through the long, slow months, growing sick at heart 
with hope deferred ; that, seeing me no more, she should 
weep my loss, and be healed at last by time, and find love 
and happiness again in the old way, in the old place. 

And while I thus sat thinking, sadly enough, but not 
despondingly, of past and present and future, all at once 
on the warm, still air came the resonant, far-reaching 
Mmg-klmig of the campanero trom some leafy summit 
half a league away. Klmg-kkmg fell the sound again, 
and often again, at intervals, affecting me strangely at 
that moment, so beU-like, so like the great wide-traveling 
sounds associated in our minds with Christian worship. 
And yet so unlike. A bel, yet not made of gross metal 
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dug out of eartk^ bat of an ethereal^ sablimer material 
that ioats impalpable and invisible in space— a viial bell 
suspended on nothing, giving out sounds in hannony with 
the vastness of blue heaven, the unsuEied purity of nature, 
the glory of the sun, and conveying a mystic, a higher 
message to the soul than the sounds that surge from 
tower and belfry. 

O mystic bell-bird of the heavenly race of the swallow 
and dove, the quetzal and the nightingale I When the 
brutish savage and the brutish white man that sky thee, 
one for food, the other for the benefit of science, shall 
have passed away, live still, live to tell thy message to the 
blameless spiritualised race that shall come after us to 
possess the earth, not for a thousand years, but for ever ; 
for how much shall thy voice be to our clarified successors 
when even to my dull, unpurged soul, thou canst speak 
such high things, aisd bring it a sense of an impersonal, 
all-comprising One who is in me and I in him, flesh of 
his flesh and soul of his souL 

The sounds ceased, but I was still in that exalted mood^ 
and, like a person in a trance, staring fixedly before me 
into the open wood of scattered dwarf trees on the other 
side of the stream, when suddenly on the field of vision 
appeared a grotesque human figure moving towards me* 
I started violently, astonished and a little alaraied, but 
m a very few moments I recognised the ancient Ck-ck, 
coming home with a large bundle of dry sticks^ on her 
Aoulders, bent almost double under the burden, and still 
ignorant of my pi«eii«* Slowly she came down to the 
streMa, then cautiously made her way over the line of 



old &ce appeared over her shoulder staring at me. This 
made me laugh again, whereupon she straightened herself 
up once more and turned round to have a good look at 
me. 

Come, Cla-cla,’* I cried ; can you not see that I am 
a living man and no spirit? I thought no one had 
remained behind to keep me company and give me food. 
Why axe you not with the others P 

‘^Ah, why!^ she returned tragically. And then de-* 
liberately turning from me and assuming a most unlady- 
like attitude, she slapped herself vigorously on the small 
of the back, exclaiming, Because of my pain here I ” 

As she continued in that position with her bwjk towards 
me for some time, I laughed once more and begged hear 
to explain. 

Slowly she turned round and advanced cautiously 
towards me, staring at me all the time. Finally, stifl 
eyeing me suspidously, she related that the others had 
all gone on a -visit to a distant village, she starting witts 
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them : that after going some distance a pain had attacked 
her in her hind quarters, so sudden and aeute that it had 
instantly brought her to a full slop; and to illustrate 
how foil the stop was she allowed herself to go down, 
very unnecessarily, with a flop to the ground. But she 
BO sooner touched the ground thass up she started to her 
feet again, with an alarmed look on her owlish face, as 
if she had sat down on a stinging-inettle. 

‘‘We thought you were dead,” she remarked, still 
•aiinking that I might be a ghost after all. 

“No, still alive,’’ I said, “And so because you came 
to the ground with your pain they left you behind 1 
Well, never mind, Cla-cla, we are two now and must try 
to be happy together.*” 

By this time she had recovered from her fear and 
began to feel highly pleased at my return, only lamenting 
that she had no meat to give me. She was anxious to hear 
my adventures, and the reason of my long absenca I had 
no wish to gratify her curiosity, with the truth at aH 
events, knowing very well that with regard to the daugh- 
ter of the Didi her feelings were as purely savage and 
malignant as those of Kua-ko. But it was necessary to 
say something, and, fortifying myself with the good old 
Spanish notion that lies told to the heathen are not 
recorded, I related that a venomous serpent had bitten 
me ; after which a terrible thunderstorm had surprised me 
in the forest, and night coming on prevented my escape 
from it; then, next day, remembering that he who is 
bitten bv a serpent dies, and not wishing to distress my 
friends with the sight of my dissolution, 1 elected to 
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remain^ sitting there in the wood* amusing myself by 
singing songs and smoking cigarettes ; and after sevc 
days and nights had gone by, finding that I was not 
going to die after all, and beginning to feel hungry, I 
got up and came back. 

Old Cla-cla looked very serious, shaking and nodding 
her head a great deal, muttering to herself ; finally, she 
gave it as her opinion that nothing ever would or could 
kill me ; but whether my story had been believed or not 
she only knew. 

I spent an amusing evening with my old savage hostess. 
She had thrown off‘ her ailments, and pleased at having 
a companion in her dreary solitude, she was good-tempered 
and talkative, and much more inclined to laugh than 
when the others were present, when she was on her 
dignity. 

We sat by the fire, cooking such food as we had, 
and talked and smoked ; then I sang her songs in Spanish 
with that melody of my own — 

Muy mm clara qm ia htrm ; 

and she rewarded me by emitting a barbarous chant in a 
shrill, screechy voice ; and, finally, starting up, I danced 
for her benefit polka, mazurka, and valse, whistling and 
singing to my motions. 

More than once during the evening she tried to intro- 
duce serious subjects, telling me that I must always live 
with them, learn to shoot the birds and catch the fishes, 
and have a wife ; and then she would speak of her grand- 
daughter Oolava, whose virtues it was proper to mentiom 
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tilt whose physical dianns needed 110 description sine® 
they had never been concealed. Each time she got on 
this topic I cut her short, vowing that if I ever maxried 
she only slioiilil be my wife. She informed me that she 
was oM and past her fruitful period ; that not much longer 
would she make cassava-bread^ and blow the fire to a 
flame with her wheezy old bellows, and talk the men to 
sleep at night. But I stuck to it that she was young 
and beautiful, that our descendants would be more 
numerous than the birds in the forest. I went out to 
some bushes close by, where I had noticed a passion plant 
in bloom, and gathering a few .splendid scarlet blossoms 
with their stems and leaves, I brought them in and wove 
them into a garland for the <M dame’s head; then I 
pulled her op, in spite of screams and straggles, and 
waltzed her wildly to the other end of the room and back 
again to her seat beside the fire. And as she sat there, 
panting and grinning with laughter, I knelt before her, 
and with suitable passionate gestures, declaimed again 
the old delicate lines sung by Mena before ColumbiM 
sailed the seas ; — 

Muy mm dara que la ium 
Sola una 

m ei mundo tm nacidm 
tan gmiMy que m veeidm 
m tmnMm 

mnpdedora nmgwm 

Bmdi ninm m la tmm 
mbradmfmmp Mdad^ 
mn tmda grmkmdad^ 
fuf wm dd6 h/mtimm 



SBEEN MANSIOMS 

Tliinklng of another all the time ! O poor old Cla-d% 
knowing not what the jingle meant nor the secret of nay 
wild happiness, now when I recall joii sitting there, your 
old gi'ey owlish head crowned with scarlet passion Sowers, 
lushed with firelight, against the bac*,kgTOimd of smoke- 
blackened walls and rafters, how the old undying sorrow 
comes back to me ! 

Thus our e¥eniiig was spent, merrily enough ; then we 
made up the fire with hard wood that would last al 
night, and went to our hammocks, but wakeful still. The 
old dame, glad and proud to be on duty once more, 
religiously went to work to talk me to sleep ; but although 
I called out at intervals to encourage her to go on, I did 
not attempt to follow the ancient tales she told, which 
she had imbibed in childhood from other white-headed 
grandmothers long, long turned to dust. My own bmin 
was busy thinking, thinking, thinking now of the woman 
I had once loved, far away in Venezuela, waiting and 
weeping and sick with hope deferred ; now of Blum, 
wakeful and listening to the mysterious night-sooiids of 
the forest — ^Hstening, listening for my returning 

Next morning I began to waver in my resolution to 
remain absent from Rima for some days: and before 
^ evening my passion, which I had now ceased to struggle 
against, coupled with the thought that I had acted 
unkindly in leaving her, that she would be a prey to 
anxiety, ovefcame me, and I was ready to return. The 
oH woman, who had been suspidcwsly watching my 
movements, ruahkl out after me as I krfi the house. 
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crying out that a storm was brewing, that it was too late 
to go far, and night would be Ml of danger* I waved my 
hand in good-bye, laughingly reminding her that I was 
proof against ail perils. Little she cared what evil might 
befall me, I thought ; but she loved not to be alone ; even 
for her, low down as she was intellectually, the solitary 
earthen pot had no '^^mind stulF"” in it, and could not 
be sent to sleep at night with the legends of long ago. 

By the time I reached the ridge I had discovered that 
she had prophesied truly, for now an ominous change had 
come over nature. A dull grey vapour had overspread 
the entire western half of the heavens ; down, beyond the 
forest, the sky looked black as ink, and behind this black- 
ness the sun had vanished. It was too late to go back 
now ; I had been too long absent from Rima, and could 
only bope to reach Niiflo'^s lodge, wet or dry, before night 
closed round me in the forest. 

For some moments I stood still on the ridge, struck by 
the somewhat weird aspect of the shadowed scene before 
me— the long strip of dull uniform green, with here and 
there a slender palm lifting its feathery crown above the 
other trees, standing motionless, in strange relief against 
the advancing blackness. Then I set out once more at a 
run, taking advantage of the downward slope to get well 
on my way before the tempest should burst. As I ap- 
proached the wood there came a flash of lightning, pale, 
but covering the whole visible sky, followed after a long 
interval by a distant roll of thunder, which lasted several 
seconds, and ended with a succession of deep throbs. It 
wm ns if Nature herself, in supreme anguish and abandon- 
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ment, had cast lierseif prone on the earthy and her great 
heart had throbbed audibly, shaking the world with its 
beats. No more thunder followed, but the rain wtius com** 
tng down heavily now in huge drops that fel straight 
through the gloomy, windless air. In half a minute I was 
drenched to the skin ; but for a short time the rain 
seemed an advantage, as the brightness of the falling 
water lessened the gloom, turning the air from dark 
to lighter grey. This subdued rain-light did not last 
long : I had not been twenty minutes in the wood before 
a second and greater darkness fell on the earth, accom- 
panied by an even more copious downpour of water. The 
sun had evidently gone down, and the whole sky was now 
covered with one thick cloud. Becoming more nervous as 
the gloom increased, I bent my steps more to the south, so 
as to keep near the border and more open part of the 
wood. Probably I had already grown confused before 
deviating and turned the wrong way, for instead of find- 
ing the forest easier, it grew closer and more difficult as I 
advanced. Before many minutes the darkness so increased 
that I could no longer distinguish objects more than five 
feet from my eyes. Groping blindly along, I became 
entangled in a dense undergrowth, and after struggling 
and stumbling along for some distance in vain endeavours 
to get through it, I came to a stand at last in sheer 
despair. All sense of direction was now lost: I was 
entombed in thick blackness — blackness of night and 
cloud and min and of dripping foliage and network of 
branches bound with bush-ropes and creepers in a wild 
tangle I had struggled into a hallow, or hole, as it were. 
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in the iniclst of tKai mass of vegetation^ where I could 
stand upright and turn round and round without touching 
aojihiiig; bill when I put out my hands they came into 
contact with vines and bushes. To move from that spot 
seemed foHy ; yet how dreadful to remain there standing 
on the sodden earthy chilled with rain, in that awM black™ 
ness in which ttie only luminous thing one could look 
to see would !:» the eyes, shining with their own internal 
light, of some savage beast of prey. Yet the danger, the 
intense physical discomfort, and the anguish of looking 
forward to a whole night spent in that situation, stung 
my heart less than the thought of Mima’s anxiety and of 
the pain I had carelessly given by secretly leaving her. 

It was then, with that pang in my heart, that I was 
startled by hearing, close by, one of her own low, warbled 
cxpressimis. lliiere could be no mistake; if the forest 
had been Ml of the sounds of animal life and songs 
of melodious birds, her voice would have been instantly 
distinguished from aU others. How mysterious, how 
infinitely tender it sounded in that awM Hacknea® ! — so 
amsicaJ and exquisitely modolated, so sorrowM, yet 
piercing my heart with a sudden, unuttexabk joy. 

Biaift ! Rima ! I cried. ** Speak again. Is it you f 
Come to me here/ 

Again that low, warbling sound, or series of sounds, 
seemingly fttMn a distance of a few yards. I was not 
di$turl»d at not replying in Spanish : die had always 
spoken it somewiiat reluctantly, and only when at my 
ride ; but when callii^ to me from some distancse she 
wouH retuim instinctively to her own mjatarioui ki^^uage, 
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aiwl call to me as bird calls to biitl» I knew that she 
was inviting me to follow her^ but I refused to move. 

Rima^*” I cried again^ come to me iiere^ for I know 
not where to step, and cannot move until you are at mj 

side, and I can feel your hand.'” 

There came no response, and after some momentss 
becoming alaxnaed, I called to her again. 

Then close by me^ in a low, trembling voice, she 
returned, am here.*” 

I put out my hand and touched something soft and 
wet ; it was her breast, and moving my hand higher 
up, I felt her hair, hanging now and streaming with 
water. She was trembling, and I thought the rain had 

chilled her. 

^ Rima — poor child ! How wet you are ! How strange 
to meet you in such a place I Tell me, dear llima, how 
did you find me ? ^ 

^ I was waiting — watching"~~all day. I saw you coming 
across the savannah, and followed at a distance through 
the wood.” 

^^And I had treated you so unkindly! Ah, my guardian 
angel, my light in the darkness, how I hate myself for 
giving you pain ! Tell me, sweet, did you wish me to 
come back and live with you again?” 

She made no reply. Then, running my fingers down 
her arm, I took her ^ hand in mine. It was hot, like the 
hand of one in a fever. I raised it to my lips, and then 
attempted to draw her to me, but she slipf)€d down 
and out of my arms to my feet I felt her there, on her 
knees, with head bowed low. Stooping and putting 
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my arm round her body^ I drew her up and held he? 
against my breast, and felt her heart throbbing wildly. 
-With many endearing words I begged her to speak to 
me; but her only reply was, “Come — come,’’ as she 
slipped again out of my arms, and holding my hand in 
hers, guided me through the bushes. 

Before long we came to an open path or glade, where 
the darkness was not so profound; and releasing my 
hand she began walking rapidly before me, always keeping 
at such a distance as just enabled me to distinguish her 
grey, shadowy figure, and with frequent doublings to 
follow the natural paths and openings which she knew 
so well. In this way we kept on nearly to the end, 
without exchanging a word, and hearing no sound except 
the continuous rush of rain, which to our accustomed ears 
had ceased to have the effect of sound, and the variotss 
gurgling noises of innumerable runnels. All at once, as 
we came to a more open place, a strip of bright firelight 
appeared before us, shining from the half-open door 
of Nuflo’s lodge. She turned round as much as to say, 
« Now you know where you are,” then hurried on, leaving 
me to follow as best T could. 



CHAPTER XI 


T here was a welcoioe chanp^e in the weatlier when I 
rose early next morning ; the sky was now without 
cloud, and had that purity in its colour and look of infinite 
distance seen only when the atmosphere is free from 
vapour. The sun had not yet risen, but old Nullo was 
already among the ashes, on his hands and knees, blowing 
the embers he had uncovered to a flame. Then Rima 
appeared only to pass through the room with quick light 
tread to go out of the door with()ut a word or even a 
glance at ray face. The old man, after watching at the 
door for a few minutes, tmned an4l Ijcgan eagerly cjuestion- 
ing me about my adventures on the previous evening. In 
reply I related to him how the girl had found me in the 
forest lost and unable to extricate myself from the tangled 
undergrowth. 

He robbed his hands on his knees and chuckl^i 
** Happy for you, senor,” he said, that my granddaughter 
regards you with such friendly eyes, otherwise you might 
have perished before morning. Once she was at your side, 
no light, whether of sun or moon or lantern, was needed, 
nor that small instrument which is said to guide a man 
aright in the desert, even in the darkest night— let Wjh 
that can believe such a thing ! 
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liappy for I returned, am filled willi 
remorse that il was all tliroiigli my fault that the poor 
child was exposed to sech weather,’” 

^ 0 sefiorj’^ he cried airily^ let not that distress you f 
Kain and wind and hot siins^ from which we seek shelter, 
do not harm her. She takes no cold, and no feYer, with 
or without ague«^ 

AHer some furtlier conversation I left him to steal away 
unobserved on his own account, aod set out for a ramble in 
the hope of encountering Rima and winning her to talk 
to me. 

My quest did not succeed : not a glimpse of her delicate 
shadowy form did I catch among the trees ; and not one 
note from her melodious lips came to gladden me. At 
noon I returned to the house, where I found food placed 
ready for me, and knew that she had come there during 
my absence and had not been forgetful of my wants. 
^ Shall 1 thank you for tfais?’^ I said, **^1 ask you for 
heavenly nectax for the sustentation of the higher winged 
nature in me, and you give me a boiled sweet potato, 
toasted strips of sun-dried pumpkins, and a handful of 
parched maize ! Rima ! Rima ! my woodland fairy, my 
sweet saviour, why do you yet fear me ? Is it that love 
struggles in you with repugnance ? Can you discern with 
dear spiritual eyes the grosser elements in me, and hate 
them ; or has some false imagination made me appear aU 
dark and evil, > but too kte for your peace, after the sweet 
rickncw of love has infected you ? 

But die wm not there to aiwer me, and so after a time 
I went forth again and seated myself ii«tle«ly on the 




summit, and then at once began the ascent. Here too 
it seemed -all familiar ground to her. From below the 
sides had presented an exceerlingly mggtHi appearance— a 
wild confusion of huge Jagged rocks, mixed with a tangled 
Yegetation of trees, bushes, and vines ; but following her in 
aU her doublings it became easy enough, although it 
fatigued me greatly owing to our rapid The Ml 

was conical, Imt I found that it bad a flat top ; an oHong 
or pear-shaped area, almost level, of a soft, cnimWy aasd- 
itone, with a few blocks and boulders of » haiAsr stone 
* Mattered about; and no vegetation, except the grey 
mountain Bchen and a few aere-looking dwarf ihriilm 
Here Rima, at a distance of a few yard® from m% 
remained standmg still for some minute, ^ if to give me 
time to recover my breath ; nmd I was right gkd to sit 
down m a stone to i»t Mnally she wtlW ibwly to the 
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centre of tlie level area, which was about two acres in 
extent ; rising I followed her, and climbing on to a huge 
block of stone, began gazing at the wide prospect spread 
out before me. The day was v/indless and bright, with 
only a few white clouds floating at a great height above 
and casting travelling shadows over that wild, broken 
country, where forest, marsh, and savannah were only 
distinguishable by their different colours, like the greys and 
greens and yellows on a map. At a great distance the 
circle of the horizon was broken here and there by 
mountains, but the hills in our neighbourhood were all 
beneath our feet. 

After gazing all round for some minutes, I jumped 
down from my stand, and leaning against the stone, stood 
watching the girl, waiting for her to speak* I felt con- 
vinced that she had something of the very highest 
importance (to herself) to communicate, and that only 
the pressing need of a confidant, not Nuflo, had overcome 
her shjnem of me ; and I determined to let her take her 
own time to say it in her own way. For a while she 
continued silent, her face averted, but her little move- 
ments and the way she clasped and imclasped her fingers 
showed that she was anxious and her mind working. 
Suddenly, half turning to me, she began speaking eagerly 
and rapidly. 

Do you see,^ she said, waving her hand to indicate the 
whole circuit of earth, how large it is ? Look ! pointing 
now to mountains in the west. ‘‘Those are the Vahanas 

one, two, three — the highest — I can tell you their 

Dimes— -Vahaaa-Cliara, Chumi, Aranoa* Do you see 
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that water ^ It is a river^ called Giiajpero„ From the 
hills it comes down, Inarana is their iiarae^ and you can 
see them over there in the sooth — lar^ far.’" And in this 
way she went on pointing out and naming all the 
mountains and rivers within sight. Then she suddenly 
dropped her hands to her sides, and continued, That is 
all. Because we can see no further. But the world Is 
larger than that ! Other mountains, other rivers. Have 
I not told you of Voa, on the River Voa, where I was bom, 
where mother died, where the priest taught me, years, 
years ago ? All that you cannot see, it is so far away — • 
so far."” 

I did not laugh at her simplicity, nor did I smile or 
feel any inclination to smile. On the contrary, I only 
experienced a sympathy so keen that il: was like pain, 
while watching her clouded face, so changeful in its 
expression, yet in all changes so wistful. I could 
not yet form any idea as to what she wished to com- 
municate or to discover, but seeing that she paused for 
a reply I answered, ** The world is so large, Rirna, that we 
can only see a very small portion of it from any one spot. 
Look at this,'*’ and with a stick I had used to aid me in my 
ascent I traced a circle six or seven inches in circumference 
on the soft stone and in its centre placed a small pebble. 
^^This represents the mountain we are standing on,’* 
I continued, touching the pebble; ‘‘and this line ea- 
circling it encloses all of the earth we can see from the 
mountain-top. Do you understand ?— the line I have 
traced is the blue line of the horiJ^on beyond which we 
cannot see. And outside of this little circle is ail the flat 
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top of Ytaioa representing tbe world. Consider, then, 
kow smaE a portion of the world we can see from this 
spot ! ” 

^^And do yon know it she returned excitedly. 

All tlie world ? waving her hand to indicate the little 
stone plain, All the mountains, and rivers, and forests, 
—all the people in the world ? 

That wtmM be impossible, Rima ; consider how large 
it is. ^ 

^^That does not matter. Come, let us go together — 
we two and gi^andlkther, and see all the world ; all the 
moiiBiains and forests, and know all the people.^ 

‘“'You, do not know what you are saying, liiina. You' 
might as well saj, ^‘Come, let us go to the sun and find 
out eveiythiiig in iV ” 

is you who do not know what you are saying,^ 
she retorted, with brightening eyes which for a moment 
glanced Ml into mine. *‘We have no wings like birdi 
to fiy to the sun. Am I not able to walk on the earth, 
and run ? Can I not swim ? Can I not climb every 
MOTiitaiis ? 

“No, you cannot. You imagine that all the earth is 
like this little portion you see. But it is not all the 
same. There are great rivers which you cannot cross by 
swimming; mountains you cannot climb; forests you 
cannot penetote— dark, and inhabited by dangeroui 
beasts, and so vast that all this space your eyes look 
on is a mere speck of earth in comparison.^ 

She listeaed excitedly. “Oh, do you know all that?^ 
she cried, with m ftrangelv brighteiing look ; and 


‘^Tell me all you know,’’ she said the moment I 
ceased speaking. ^^What is there — and there — -and 
there?’’ pointing in Tariom directions. ‘^Rivers and 
forests — they are nothing to me. The viEagas, the 
tribes, the people everywhere ; tell me, for I must know 
itaJL” 

^ It would take long to tell, Rima.” 

“ Because you are so slow. Look how high the sun is I 
Speak, speak I What is there pointing to the north* 
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nations and tribes — Gualiibu^ A-guaricoto, Ayaiio, Maco, 
Fiaroa, Quiriquiripo, Tiiparito — sliali I name a bnndred 
more ? It would be useless, Riuia ; they are all savages, 
and live widely scattered in the forests, hunting with bow 
and arrow and tiie zabatana. Consider, then, how large 
Guayana is ! 

G iiayana — Guayana ! Do I not know all this is 
Guayana? But beyond, and beyond, and beyond? Is 
there no end to Guayana ? 

Yes ; there nortiiwards it ends at the Orinoco, a 
mighty river, coming from mighty mountains, compared 
with which Ytaioa is like a stone on the ground on which 
we have sat down to rest You must know that Guayana 
is only a portion, a half, of our country, Venezuela. 
Look,'*' I continued, putting my hand roinid my shoulder 
to touch the middle of my back, there is a groove 
ruiming down my spine dividing my body into equal 
parts. Thus does the great Orinoco divide Venezuela, 
and on one side of it is all Guayana ; and on the other 
side the countries or provinces of Cumana, Maturin, 
Barcelona, Bolivar, Guarico, Apure, and many others.’’ 
I then gave a rapid description of the northern half of 
the country, with its vast llanos covered with hods in 
one part, its plantations of cofiee, rice, and sugar-cane 
in another, and its chief towns ; last of aE Caracas, the 
gay and opulent little Paris in America. 

This seemed to weary her; but the mommt I ceased 
speaJcing, and before I could weU moisten my dry Bps, 
she demanded to know what came after Caracas— aftar 
ill Venezuela. ' ' 
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^ The ocean — waterj water, water, ^ I rcpl!ei« 

There are no people there — in the water; obIj Sshes,*” 
she remarked ; then suddenly continued, Why are you 
silent — is Venezuela, then, all the world ? ^ 

The task I had set myself to perform seemed only 
at its commencement yeL ITiinking how to proceed 
with it my eyes roved over the level area we were 
standing on, and it struck me that this little in^egular 
plain, broad at one end, and almost pointed at the other, 
roughly resembled the South American continent in its 
form. 

“Look, Rima,’’ I began, “here we are on this small 
pebble — Ytaioa; and this line round it shuts us in — ^we 
cannot see beyond. Now let us imagine that we can see 
beyond — that we can see the whole Hat mountain-top | 
and that, you know, is the w'hole world. Now listen 
while I tell you of all the countries, and principal moim« 
tains, and rivers, and cities of the world.*” 

The plan I had now fixed on involved a great deal of 
walking about and some hard work in moving and setting 
up stones and tracing boundary and other lines ; but it 
gave me pleasure, for ilima was close by all the time, 
following me from place to place, listening to all I said 
in silence but with keen interest. At tlie broad end 
of the level summit I marked out Venezuela, showing 
by means of a long line how the Orinoco divided it, 
and also marking several of the greater streams flowing 
into it. I also marked the sites of Caracjas and other 
large towns with stones; and rejoiced 'that we are not 
like the Europeans, great city builders, for the sfconei 




own. people — the Splandid and the Magnificent ; so high 
above the earth as to appear hot a little way removed 
jfrom heave® — ^de Quito al cielo^’^ m the saying is« But of 
its sublime history^ ite kings and conquerors, Hajmar Capac 
the Mighty, and HuMcar, and AtEhimJ{m the Unhappy, 
not one word- Many w«m3s— how inadequate! — of the 
summits, white with everlasting snows, above it~above 
this Bavd of the world, above the earth, the ocean, the 
darkening tempest, the omdcMr's flighL Fki»e-breathing 
Cotopaxi, whose wmthM nautterings are audible two 
hundred kagues away, and Chimborazo, Antisana, ^rata, 
Illimani, Aconcagua — names of mountains that affect 
us like the names of gods, iin|dacable Paciiftcmniaic and 
Yiracocha, whose everlasting graait® throii« they are, 
At the last I ^owed her Cuzco, the city of the sun, and 
the highest dwdling-pkce of mm on earth. 

I was carried away by so sublime a theme ; and m 
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memberfng that I tad no critical hearerg I gave free reins 
to faacy^ forgettiflg for the moment that some m- 
discovered tliougkL or feeling had prompted her ques- 
tions* And while 1 spoke of the mountains she hung 
on my words^ following me closely in my walk, her 
countenance brilliant^ her frame quivering with excite- 
ment* 

There yet remaiced to be described all that tmimagin- 
able space east of the Andes ; the rivers — ^what rivera !~ 
the green plains Ihat are like tlie sea—the illimitable 
waste of water where there is no land— and the forest 
region, llie very thought of the Amazonian forest 
made my spirit droop. If I could have snatched her up 
and placed her on the dome of Chimborazo she would 
have looked on an area of ten thousand square miles 
of earthy so vast is the horizon at that elevation. And 
possibly her imagination would have been able to clothe 
it all with an unbroken forest Yet how small a portion 
this would be of the stupendous whole- — of a forest region 
equal in extent to the whole of Europe ! All loveliiiesa^ 
all grace^ all iimj«Kjty are there ; but we cannot see^ cannot 
oonmve — come away! From this vast stage, to be 
fxjcupi^ in the distant future by miEions and myriads 
of beings, like us of upright form, the nations that wiE 
be bom when aE the existing dominant xmm on the 
globe and the civflisations they represent have perished 
as utterly m those who sculptured the stonos of old 
Tiidiuaiiaco— from thw theatre of palms prepared for 
a dmnm unlike any whidi the Immortals have yet wit- 
nes«i— I hurried away; »»d tiwi slowly ^nduwtod li«r 
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along the Atlantic coasts listeniag to the tliunder of its 
great waves^ and pausing at intervals to survey some 
maritime city* 

Never probably since old Father Noah divided the 
»rth among his sons had so grand a geographical dis- 
course been delivered ; and having finished, I sat down, 
exhausted with m} eftbrts, and mopped my brow, but 
glad that my huge task was over, and satisfied that 
I had convinced her of the futility of her wish to see 
the world for herself. 

Her excitement had passed away by now. She was 
standing a little apart from me, her eyes cast down and 
thoughtful. At length she eipproacdied me and said, 
waving her hand all round, What is beyond the moun- 
tains over there, beyond the cities on that side — beyond 
the world ? 

Water, only water. Did I not tell you?’’ I returned 
stoutly ; for I had, of course, sunk the Isthmus of Panama 
beneath the sea. 

Water ! All round ? ” she persisted. 

^Yes.” 

^ Water, and no beyond ? Only water — always water?’’ 

I could no longer adhere to so gross a lie. She was 
too inteUigent, and I loved her too much. Standing up, 
I pointed to distant mountains and isolated peaks. 

Look at those peaks,” I said. It is like that with 
the world — -this world we are standing on. Beyond that 
great water that lows all round the world, but far away, 
so far that it would take months in a big boat to reach 
them, thfioe are islwads, some small, others as large m 
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this wotH. But, Rima, they are so for away, so Im- 
possible to reach^ that it is useless to spcal or to think 
of them. They are to us like the sun and moon and 
stars, to which we cannot fly. And now sit down and 
rest by my side, for you know everyiliir^t^.” 

She glanced at me with troubled eyes 

Nothing do I know- — nothing have you told me* 
Did I not say that moiiritains and rivers and forests are 
nothing? Tell me about all the people in the world. 
Look! there is Cineco over there, a city like no other 
in the world — did you not tell me so r Of the people 
nothing. Are they also different from aii others in the 
world 

will tell you that if you will first answer me one 
question, Rima.’” 

She drew a little nearer, curious to hear, but wm silent. 

Promise that you will answer miC I persisted, and 
as she continued silent I added, Shall I not ask vou, 
then?^ 

Say,’’ she murmured. 

^Why do you wish to know about the people of 
Cujzco?” 

She flashed a look at me, then averted her face. For 
some moments she stood hesitating, then coining closer, 
touched me on the shoulder, and said softly, Tiim away, 
do not look at me.” 

I obeyed, and bending so close that I felt her warm 
breath on my neck, she whispered, ^^Are the people in 
Cuzco like me ? Would they understanci me — ^tbe 
you cannot understand ? Do you know ? ^ 
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underetand the sweet language joii speak.’^ 

She said nothing, and glancing roatid, I discovered that 
she was walkiiig away, her fingers clasped before her, her 
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ing up, I hurried after her. Listen i I said, coming to 
her side. ^Do yon know that there are others in the 
world like yon who would imderstand your speech ? ” 

^Oh, do I not! Ym — smother told me. I was young 
when yon died, but, O mother, why did you not teU me 
more?’^ 

But where?"® 

®*01i, do yon not think that I would go to them if I 
knew — ^that I would ask?"* 

^ Does Nnfio know ? ^ 

She shook her head, walking dejectedly along. 

* But have you asked Mm I pcMiited- 



poisoned arrovTs.^ 

Rima^ csn yon not nnclerstandP li is too fax* And 
your grandfather, poor old man, would die of weaiinew 
and hunger and oid age in mme strange forest*” 

Would he die — tdd grandfather? Then we coiild 
cover him up with palm leaves in the forest and leave 
him. It would not be grandfather; only his body that 
must turn to dust. He would be away — away where the 
stars are. We should not die, but go on, and on, and on.”* 
To continue the discimion seemed hopeless. I was 
silent, thinking of wiiat I had heard— that there were 
others like her somewhere in that vast green world, so 
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and to them notliiiig of her origin was known* And she^ 
poor girl, had only a vague remembrance of a few words 
heard in childliood from her mother, and probably not 
rightly understood, 

lYlille these thoughts had been passing through my 
mind Riina had been vstanding silent by, waiting, perhaps, 
for an ansv/er to her last words. Then stooping, she 
picked up a small pebble and tossed it three or four 
yards away* 

you see where it fell?'” she cried, toning towards 
me, '^^That is on the border of Guayana — is it not? 
Let us go there ilrsL'” 

how you distress me! We cannot go there. 
It is all a savage wilderness, almost unknown to men — a 
blank on the map-- — 

^^The map?— speak no word that I do not under- 
stand.” 

In a very few words I explained my meaning; even 
fewer would have sufficed, so quick was her apprehension* 
it is a blank,” she returned quickly, ‘Hhen you 
know of nothing to stop us — no river we cannot swim, 
and no great mountains like those where Quito is.” 

But I happen to know, Rima, for it has been related 
to me by old Indians, that of all places that is the most 
difficult of access, lliere is a river there, and although 
it is not on the map, it would prove more impassable to 
us than the mighty Orinoco and Amazon. It has vast 
malarious swamps on its bordei's, overgrown with dense 
forest, teeming with savage and venomous animals, so 
that even the Indians dare not venture near it And 
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even before the river is reached there is a ran^e sif pre- 
cipitous mountains called by the same name — just there 

where your pebble fell — the raountuitis of iiiolaina 

Hardly had tt^e name fallen from my lips before a 
change swift as lightning came over her countenance ; all 
doubt, anxiety, petulance, hope, and despondence, and 
these in ever- varying degrees, chasing each other like 
shadows, had vanished, and she was instinct and burning 
with some new powerful emotion which had flashed into 
her soul 

Riolama ! Riolama 1 she repeated so rapidly and in 
a tone so sharp that it tiiigled in the brain. ^^That is the 
place I am seeking! "ihere was my oiother found — there 
are her people and mine! Therefore was I called Ilio- 
lama — that is my name I 

Rima ! 1 returned, astonished at her words. 

No, no, no — Riolama. 'When I was a child, and the 
priest baptised me, he named me Riolama — ^the place 
where my mother was found. But it was long to say, 
and they called me liima.**’ 

Suddenly she became still, and then cried in a ringing 
voice — 

^^And he knew it all along — that old man~he knew 
that Riolama was near — only there where the pebble 
fell — that we could go there 1 
Wliile speaking she turned towards her home, pointing 
with raised hand. Her whole appearance now reminded 
me of that lirst meeting with her when the serpent bit 
me ; the soft red of her iridcs shone like fire, her dedicate 
skin seemed to glow with an intense rose-colour*, and her 
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frame txanWed witli iier agitation, so that her loose cloud 
of hair wm in niotioii as if bl oil'll through by the wind. 
Traitor I Traitor ! ^ she cried, still kwkiiig homewards 
ftiid using quick, passionate gestures, it was all known 
to you, and you deceived me all these years ; even to me, 
Rima, you lied with your lips ! Oh, homble ! Was there 
ever such a scandal known in Guayana? Come, follow 
me, let us go at once to Riolama.” And without so 
much as casting a glance behind to see whether I followed 
or no, she hurried away, and in a couple of minutes 
disappeared from sight over the edge of the flat summit, 
Rima I Rima ! Come back and listen to me ! Oh, you 
are mad ! Come back ! Come back ! 

But she would not return or pause and listen ; and look- 
ing after her I saw her bounding down the rocky slope like 
iome wild, agile creature possessed of padded hoofs and 
an infaEible instinct; and before many minutes she 
vanished from sight among crags and trees lower down, 

^ Nuflo, old said I, looking out towards his lodge, 
** axe there no shooting pains in those old bones of yours 
to warn you in time of the tempest about to biiist on 
your head?^ 

Then I mt down to think* 



CHAPTER XII 


T O follow impetuom, bird-like Riiaa in her descent 
of the Mil would have been impossible, imr had I 
my desire to be a witness of old Nuilo^s discx)miitiire at 
the finish. It was better to leave them to settle their 
quarrel themselves, while I occupied myself ia 'turning 
over these fresh facts in my mind to find out how they 
fitted into the speculative structure I had been build- 
ing during the last two or tliree weeks. But it soon 
struck me that it was getting late, 'that the sun would 
be gone in a couple of hours ; and at once I began the 
descent. It was not accomplished wi'thoiit some bruise® 
and a g<K>d many scratches. After a cold draught, 
obtained by putting my lips to a black rock from wMch 
the water was trickling, I set out on my walk Eom% 
keeping near the western border of the forest for fear 
of losing myself, I had covered about half the distance 
from the foot of the hill to Nufio’s lodge when the sun 
went down. Away on my left the evening upiwr of the 
howling monkeys bixrst out, and after throe or four 
minutes eeaaed ; the after silence was pierced at intervaJi 
by scimms of birds going to roost among the trew in the 
distence, and by many minm sounds close at hand, of 
iismll bird, frog, and insect, T^ wmtmk sky was mm 

m 
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like amber-coloared flame, and against that immeasurablj 
distant Imninous backgroimd the near branches and 
clustered foliage looked black ; but on my left hand the 
Tcgetation still appeared of a uniform dusky green* In a 
little while night would drown all colour, and there would 
be no light but that of the wandering lantem-fly, always 
unwelcome to the belated walker in a lonely place, since, 
like the ignis fatuus, it is confusing to the sight and sense 
of direction. 

With increasing anxiety I hastened on, when all at 
once a low growl issuing from the bushes some yards 
ahead of me brought me to a stop. In a moment the 
dogs, Susio and Goloso, rushed out from some hiding- 
place furiously barking ; but they quickly recognised me 
and slunk back again. Relieved from fear, I walked on 
for a short distance ; then it struck me that the old man 
must be about somewhere, as the dogs scarcely ever stirred 
from his side. Turning back I went to the spot where 
they had appeared to me; and there, after a while, I 
caught sight of a dim, yellow form, as one of the brutes 
rose up to look at me. He had been lying on the ground 
by the side of a wide-spreading bush, dead and dry, but 
overgrown by a creeping plant which had completely 
covered its broad, flat top like a piece of tapestry thrown 
Over a table, its slender terminal stems and leaves hang- 
ing over the edge like a deep fringe. But the fringe did 
not reach to the ground, and under the bush, in its dark 
interior, I caught sight of the other dog ; and after gassing 
in for some time I also discovered a black, recumbent 
form, which I took to be Nuflo. 
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^^WTiat are you doing there 5 old man?*” I cried. 

Where is Rima- — have you not seen her P Come out/ 
Then he stirred himself, slowly creeping out on all 
fours ; and, finally, getting free of the dead twigs and 
leaves, he stood up and faced me. He had a strange, wild 
look, his white beard all disordered, moss and dead leaves 
clinging to it, his eyes staring like an owFs, while his 
mouth opened and shut, the tcieth striking together 
audibly, like an angry peccary’s. After silently glaring 
at me in this mad way for some moments he burst out : 
« Cursed be the day when I first saw you, man of Caracas ! 
Cursed be the serpent that bit you and had not sufficient 
power in its venom to kill 1 Ila ! you come from Ytaioa, 
where you talked with Rima ? And you have now re- 
turned to the tiger’s den to mock that dangerous animal 
with the loss of its whelp. Fool, if yt>u did not wish the 
dogs to feed on your flesh it would have been better if 
you had taken your evening walk in some other direction/ 
These raging words did not have the effect of alarming 
me in the least, nor even of astonishing me very much, 
albeit up till now the old man had always shown himself 
suave and respectful. His attack did not seem quite 
spontaneous. In spite of the wildness of his manner and 
the violence of his speech, he appeared to be acting a part 
which he had reh^rsed beforehand. I was only angry, 
imd stepping forward I dealt him a very sharp rap with 
my knuckles on his chest. Moderate your language, 
old man,’* I said ; remember that you axe addressing a 
superior/ 

^‘What do you say to me?’* he screamed in a shrillj^ 
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broken accompanyiiig Hs words witli emphatic 

gestures, yon think you are on the paTement ol 

Caracas? Here are no police to protect you— here we 
are alone in the desert, where names and titles are nothii:^. 
standing man to 

*^Aii old man to a young one,’" I returned, '^^And in 
virtue of my youth I am your superior. Do you wish 
me to take you by the throat and shake your insolence 
out of you?^ 

^Wliat, do you threaten me with violence?’" he ex- 
claimed, throwing himself into a hostile attitude. You, 
the man I saved, and sheltered, and fed, and treated like 
a son I Destroyer of my peace, have you not injured me 
enough? You have stolen my grandchild's heart from 
me; with a thoiLsand inventions you have driven her 
mad! My child, my angel, Rima, my saviour! With 
your lying tongue you have changed her into a demon 
to persecute me! And you are not satisfied, but must 
finish your evil work by inflicting blows on my worn 
body ! All, ®dl is lost to me ! Take my life if you wish 
it, for now it is worth nothing, and I dedire not to keep 
itP And here he threw himadf on his knees, and tear- 
ing open his old, ra^ed mantle, presented his naked 
breast to me, “Sa^ootl Sicw>t!” he iBcreechedL ‘‘And 
if you have no weapon take my knife and phmgt it into 
this sad heart, and let »e die!"* And drawing Ms knife 
from iti dieath, he flung it down at my feel. 

All thk peifornymce only sawed to incrwyie my ang« 
and contempt; but before I conH make any reply I 
mughi sight of a shadowy object at iwine 'distaiace moving 
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towards iis— sometliing grey and formless*, gliding swift 
and noiseless, like some great low-iljirig owl affiong Um 
I t was Rima, and hardly had I seen her before she 
was with us, faoing old Nulio, her whole frame qniTering 
with pa^ion, her wide-open eyes appearing luminous in 
that dim light 

"Yon are here ! she cried in that quick, ringing tone 
that was almost painful to the sense. " Yon thought to 
escape me ! To hide yourself from my eyes in the wood I 
Miserable ! Do you not know that I have need of you— 
that I have not finished with you yet ? Do you then wish to 
be scourged to Rioiama with thorny twigs— to be dragged 
thither by the beard ? 

He had been staring open-mouthed at her, still on hi® 
knees, and holding his mantle open with his skinny hands. 
" Rima ! Rima ! have mercy on me ! ” he cried out 
piteously. " Oh, my child, I cannot go to Riokma, it is so 
far — so far. And I am old and should meet my dbath. 
Oh, Rima, child of the woman I saved from death, have 
you no compassion ? I shall die, I shall die ! ” 

" Shall you die ? Not until you have shown me the way 
to Rioiama. And when I have seen Rioiama with lay 
eyes then you may die, and I dbaU be glad at yom death; 
and the children and the grandchildren and cmmm and 
friends of all the animals you have slain and fed on AaJl 
know that you are dead and be glad at your death. For 
you have deceived me with lies all tb^ years — even me— 
and are not fit to live! Come now to Biokaia; rii« 
instantly, I TOmmand you ! 

Iiwteiid of rising he suddenly put out his hand and 
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»fiatched up the knife from the ground, .Do you then 
wish me to die ? ” he cried. “ Shall you be glad at my 
death ? Behold, then I shall slay myself before your eyes. 
By my own hand, Rima, I am now about to perish, striking 
this knife into my heart 1 ” 

While speaking he waved the knife in a tragic manner 
over his head, but I made no movement ; I was convinced 
that he had no intention of taking his own life — that he 
was still acting. Rima, incapable of understanding such a 
thing, took it differently. 

Oh, you are going to kill yourself i she cried. Oh, 
wicked man, wait until you know what will happen to you 
after death. All shall now be told to my mother. Hear 
my words, then kill yourself.” 

She also now dropped on to her knees, and lifting her 
clasped hands and fixing her resentful sparkling eyes on 
the dim blue patch of heaven visible beyond the tree-tops, 
began to speak rapidly in clear, vibrating tones. She was 
praying to her mother in heaven ; and while Nuflo listened 
absorbed, his mouth open, his eyes fixed on her, the hand 
that clutched the knife dropped to his side. I also heard 
with the greatest wonder and admiration. For she had 
been shy and reticent with me, and now, as if oblivious of 
my presence, she was telling aloud the secrets of her inmost 
heart. 

0 mother, mother, listen to me, to Rima, your be- 
loved child ! ” dbe began. All these years I have been 
wickedly deceived by grandfather — ^Nuflo — ^the old man 
that found you. Ojften have I spoken to Mm of Riokm% 
where you once were, and your people are, and he denied 
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all knowledge of such a place. Sometimes he said that it 
was at an immense distance, in a gi’eat wilderness full ol 
serpents larger than the trunlcKS of great trees, and of evil 
spirits and savage men, slayers of all strangers. At other 
times he affirmed that no such place existed ; that it was a 
tale told by the Indians ; such false things did he say to 
me — to llima, your child. O mother, can you believe 
such wickedness ? 

Then a stranger, a white man from Venezuela, came 
into our woods : this is the man that was bitten by a ser- 
pent, and his name is Abel: only I do not call him by that 
name, but by other names which 1 have told you. But 
perhaps you did not listen, or did not hear, for I spoke 
softly and not as now, on my knees, solemnly. For I must 
tell you, 0 mother, that after you died the priest at Voa 
told me repeatedly that when I prayed, whether to you or 
to any of the saints, or to the Mother of Heaven, I must 
speak as he had taught me, if I wished to l>e heard and 
understood. And that was most strange, since you had 
taught me differently ; but you were living then, at Voa, 
and now that you are in Heaven perhaps you know better. 
Therefore listen to me now, O mother, and let nothing 
1 say escape you. 

When this white man had been for some days with m 
a strange thing happened to me, which made me different, 
so that I was no longer Rima, although Rima still — so 
strange was this thing ; and 1 often went to the pool to 
look at myself and see the change in me, but nothing 
different could I see. In the first place it came from his 
eyes passing into mine, and filling me just as the lightning 
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fills a cloud at sunset : &fterwa«ls it was n© longer from 
M» eyes only^ but it came into me wli«ie¥er I saw Mii% 
even at a distance^ when I beaxd tis voice^ and most of all 
wben he touched me with Ms hand When he is out of 
my sight I cannot rest until I see him again ; and when 
I jsee him then I am glad^ yet in rach fear and trouble that 
I Mde myself from him. O mother^ it could not be told ; 
for once when he caught me in Ms arms and compeHed me 
to speak of it he did not imderstand; yet there was need 
to tell it ; then it came to me that only to our people 
could it be told^ for they would understandj and reply to 
mej and tell me what to do in such a case. 

*^Aiid nowj, O mother, this is what happened next. 
I went to grandfather and first begged and then com- 
manded him to take me to Riolama ; but he would not 
o'bey, nor give attention to what I said, but whenever I 
spoke to him of it he rose up and hurried from me ; and 
when I foBowed he flung back a confused and angry reply, 
saying in the same breath that it was so long since he had 
been to BMama that he had forgotten where it was, and 
that no such place exMedL And which of Ms words were 
true and which Mse I knew not : so that it would have 
been better if he had returned no answer at all ; and 
there was m help to be got from Hm. And having thus 
failed, and there being no other perscm to speak to except 
this stenger, I detenmined to go to Mm, and in hk 
company seek through the whok world for my people. 
TMs will surprise you, 0 mother, because of that fear 
wMeh came on me in Ms presence awring use to Mde from 
Us si^t ; but my wish was so great that fw a time it 
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overcame my fear; so that: i went to bim as lie sat alone 
in the wood^ sad because he could not see m€«, and spoke 
to him^ and led him to the summit- of Ytaioa to show me 
all the countries of the world from the suDiiiiil. And you 
must also know that I tremble in his presence^ iiot because 
I fear him as I fear Indians and cruel men ; for he has no 
evil in Mm, and is beautiful to look at, ai’iti his words are 
gentle, and his desire is to be always with me, so that he 
differs from all other men I have seen, just lis 1 differ from 
all women, except from you only, O sw'-eet motlier, 

*^On the mountain-top he marked out and named al 
the countries of the world, the great UHmiitains, the 
rivers, the plains, the forests, the cities ; and told me also 
of the peoples, whites and savages, but of our people 
nothing. And beyond where the world ends there is 
water, water, water. And when he spoke of that unknown 
part on the borders of Guayana, on the side of the 
Cordilleras, he named the mountains of Riolama, and in 
that way I first found out where my |>eople are. I then 
left him on Ytaioa, he refusing to follow me, and ran to 
grandfather and taxed him with his falsehoods ; and he, 
finding I knew all, escaped from me into the woods, whe» 
I have now fom|d him once more, talking with the 
stranger. And now, O mother, seeing himself caught 
and unable to escape a second time, he has taken up a 
knife to kill himself, so as not to take me to Riolanm i 
and he is only waiting until I finish speaking to you, for 
I wish Mm to know what will happen to Mm after dmtk 
Therefore, O ipaother, listen well and db what I teH you. 
When he has kxEed himselh and has come into that place 
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where you are, see that he does not escape the punishment 
he merits. Watch well for his coming, for he is full of 
cunning and deceit, and will endeaTour to hide himself 
from your eyes. When you have recognised him — an old 
man, brown as an Indian, with a white beard — point him 
out to the angels, and say, ^ This is Nuflo, the bad man 
that lied to Rima.’ Let them take him and singe his 
wings with fire, so that he may not escape by flying ; and 
afterwards thrust him into some dark cavern under a 
mountain, and place a great stone that a hundred men 
could not remove over its mouth, and leave him there 
alone and in the dark for ever ! ” 

Having ended, she rose quickly from her knees, and at 
the same moment Nuflo, dropping the knife, cast himself 
prostrate at her feet. 

Rima — my child, my child, not that ! he (Tied out in 
a voice that was broken with terror. He tried to take 
hold of her feet with his hands, but she shi'ank from him 
with aversion ; still he kept on crawling after her like 
a disabled lizard, abjectly imploring her to forgive him, 
reminding her that he had saved from death the woman 
whose enmity had now been enlisted against him, and 
declaring that he would do anything she commanded him, 
and gladly perish in her service. 

It was a pitiable sight, and moving quickly to her side 
I touched her on the shoulder and asked her to forgive 
him. 

The response came quickly enough. Turning to him 
once more she said : I forgive you, grandfather. And 
now get up and take me to Riolama,” 
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He rose, but only to his knees. But you have not 
told Imr!''" lie said, recovering his natural voice, although 
still anxious, and jerking a thumb over his shoulder. 

Consider, my child, that I am old and shall doubtless 
perish on the way. What would become of my soul in 
such a case ? For now you have told her everything, and 
it will not be forgotten.” 

She regarded him in silence for a few moments, then 
moving a little way apart, dropped on to her knees again, 
and with raised hands and eyes fixed on the blue space 
above, already sprinkled with stars, prayed again. 

“ O mother, listen to me, for I have something fresh 
to say to you. Grandfather has not killed himself, but 
has asked my forgiveness and has promised to obey me. 
0 mother, I have forgiven him, and he will now take me 
to Riolaraa, to our people. Therefore, O mother, if he 
dies on the way to Iliolama let nothing be done against 
him, but remember only that I forgave him at the last ; 
and when he comes into that place where you are, let him 
be well received, for that is the wish of llima, your 
child.” 

As soon as this second petition was ended she was up 
again and engaged in an animated discussion with Mm, 
urging him to take her without further delay to Riolama ; 
while he, now recovered from his fear, urged that so im- 
portant an undertaking required a great deal of thought 
and preparation ; that the journey would occupy about 
twenty days, and unless he set out well provided with food 
he would starve before accomplishing half the distance ; 
and Ms death would leave her worse off than before ; he 
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coBcladed by affinaiiig that he could not start In less time 
than seven or eight days. 

For a while I lihteoed with keen Interest to this disputej 
and at length iriterposed once more on the old man’s side 
llie poor girl in her petition had unwittingly revealed to 
me the power I possessed^ and it was a pleasing experience 
to exercise it. Tooehing her shoulder again, I assured 
her that seven or eight days was only a reasonable time in 
which to prepare for so long a journey; she instantly 
yielded, and alter one glance at my face she moved swiftly 
away into the darker shadows, leaving me alone with the 
old man. 

As we returned together through the now profoundly 
dark wood I explained to him how the subject of Riolama 
had first come up during my conversation with Rima, and 
he then apologised for the violent language he had used to 
me. This personal question disposed of, he spoke of the 
pilgrimage before him, and informed me in confidence 
that he intended preparing a quantity of smoke-dried 
meat and packing it in a bag, with a layer of cassava 
bread, dried pumpkin slips, and such innocent trifles to 
conceal it from Rima’s keen s%ht and delicate ncBtrila 
Knally, he made a long rambling statement, wMdi, I 
vainly imagined, was intended to lead up to on account 
of Eima’s origin, with something about her pei^le at 
Riolama ; but it led to nothing except an expre^on of 
opinion that the girl was afflicted mth a maggot in the 
bmia, but that as she had interest with the powers above, 
especialy with her mother, who was now a wary import- 
mt pmm amoiig lie cdesMab, it was gocd p<dicy tr 



as a very young man, in order to escape the penalty of Ha 
misdeeds. 

I cotild not resist the temptation of remarking here 
that to an miiegenerate man the celestial country might 
turn out a somewhat uncongenial place for a residence. 
He replied airily that he had considered the point and 
had no fear about the future ; that he was old, and from 
all he had observed of the methods of goveranient 
followed by those who ruled over earthly affairs fmm 
sky, he had formed a clear idea of that place, and belkved 
that even among so many glorified beings he wouH be 
able to meet with those who would prove c«Mipanionable 
enough, and would think no worse of Mm on aocorot 
of his little blemisheis. 

How he had first got this idea into Ms Itwn abewt 
Bima's ability to make thingb smooth for him after death 
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1 cannot say ; probably it was the effect of the girFs 
powerful personality and vivid faith acting on an ignorant 
and extremely superstitions mind. While she was making 
that petition to her mother in heaven it did not seem 
in the least ridiculous to me : I had felt no inclination 
to smile, even when hearing all that about the old inan''s 
wings being singed to prevent his escape by flying. Her 
rapt look; the intense conviction that vibrated in her 
ringing, passionate tones ; the brilliant scorn with which 
she, a hater of bloodshed, one so tender towards all living 
things, even the meanest, bade him kill himself, and only 
hear first how her vengeance would pursue his deceitful 
soul into other worlds; the clearness with which she 
had related the facts of the case, disclosing the inmost 
secrets of her heart — all this had had a strange, convinc- 
ing effect on me. Listening to her I was no longer the 
enlightened, the creedless man. She herself was so near 
to the supernatural that it seemed brought near me; 
indefinable feelings, which had been latent in me, stirred 
into life, and following the direction of her divine, 
lustrous eyes, fixed on the blue sky above, I seemed to see 
there another being like herself, a llima glorified, leaning 
her pale, spiritual face to catch the winged words uttered 
by her child on earth. And even now, while hearing the 
old man’s talk, showing as it did a mind darkened with 
such gross delusions, I was not yet altogether free from 
the strange effect of that prayer. Doubtless it was a 
delusion ; her mother was not really there above listening 
to the girl’s voice. StiE, in some mysterious way, Rima 
had become to me, even as to superstitious old Nuflo,, 
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a being apart and sacred, and this feeling seemed to mm 
with my passion, to ptirify and exalt it and make it 
infinitely sweet and precious* 

After we had been silent for some time I said, ^^Old 
man, the result of the grand discussion you have had with 
Rima is that you have agreed to take her to Riolama, but 
about my accompanying you not one word has been 
spoken by either of you.” 

He stopped short to stare at me, and although it was 
too dark to see his face, I felt his astonishment. Sefior i ” 
he exclaimed, we cannot go without you. Have you not 
heard my granddaughter’s words — that it is only because 
of you that she is about to undertake this crazy journey ? 
If you are not with us in this thing, then, sefior, here we 
must remain. But what will Rima say to that ? ” 

Very well, I will go, but only on one condition.” 

What is it ?” he asked, with a sudden change of tone, 
which warned me that he was becoming cautious again. 

^^That you tell me the whole story of Rima’s origin, 
and how you came to be now living with her in this 
solitary place, and who these people axe she wishes to 
visit at Riolama.” 

Ah, sefior, it is a long story, and sadL But you shall 
hear it all. You must hear it, sefior, since you are now 
one of us ; and when I am no longer here to protect her 
then she will be yours. And although you will never 
be able to do more than old Nuflo for her, perhaps she 
will be better pleased; and you, sefior, better able to 
exist innocently by her side, without eating flesh, since 
you will always have that rare flower to delight you. 
s 
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Buf, the story would take long to telL You sIibTI hear it 
all as we journey to Riolama. What else will there be to 
talk about when we are walking that long distance, and 
when we sit at night by the fire ? ” 

"No, no, old man, I am not to be put off in that way, 
I must hear it before I start,” 

But he was determined to reserve the narrative until 
the journey, and after some fiurther argument I yielded 
the point. 



CHAPTER XIII 


T hat eveniBg by the fire old Nufios lately so 
miserable^ now happy in his delusions^ was more 
than usually gay and loquacious. He was like a child, 
who by ti nely submission has escaped a threatened 
severe punishment. But his lightness of heart was ex- 
ceeded by mine ; and, with the exception of one other yet 
to come, that evening now shines in memory m the 
happiest my life has known. For Rima'^s sweet secret 
was known to me ; and her very ignorance of the meaning 
of the feeling she experienced, which caused her to fly 
from me as from an enemy, only served to make the 
thought of it more purely delightful 

On this occasion she did not steal away like a timid 
mouse to her own apartment, as her custom was, but 
’remained to give that one evening a special grace, seated 
well away from the fire in that same shadowy comer 
where I had first seen her indoors, when I had marveled 
at her altered appearance. 

From that comer she cotfld' see my face, with the fire- 
light full upon it, she harself in shadow, her eyes veiled 
by their drooping lashes. Sitting there the vivid coa- 
fidousness of my happiness was like draughts irf strong, 
delicious wine, and its efert was like wine, imparting 
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such freedom to fancy, such fluency, that again and 
again old Nuflo applauded, crying out that I was a poet, 
and begging me to put it all into rhyme. I could not 
do that to please him, never having acquired the art 
of improvisation — that idle trick of making words jingle 
which men of Nuflo’s class in my country so greatly 
admire: yet it seemed to me on that evening that my 
feelings could be adequately expressed only in that 
sublimated language used by the finest minds in their 
inspired moments; and, accordingly, I fell to reciting. 
But not from any modem, nor from the poets of the last 
century, nor even from the greater seventeenth century. 
I kept to the more ancient romances and ballads, the 
sweet old verse that, whether glad or sorrowful, seems 
always natural and spontaneous as the song of a bird, 
and so simple that even a child can understand it. 

It was late that night before aU the romances I re- 
membered or cared to recite were exhausted, and not 
until then did Rima come out of her shaded comer and 
steal silently away to her sleeping-place. 

Although I had resolved to go with them, and had set 
Nuflo's mind at rest on the point, I was bent on getting 
the request from Rima’s own lips ; and the next morning 
the opportunity of seeing her alone presented itself, after 
old Nuflo had sneaked off with his dogs. From the 
moment of his departure I kept a close watdh on the 
house, as one watches a bush in which a bird he wishes 
to see has concealed itself, and out of which it may dart 
at mm moment and escape unseem 
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At length she came forth, and seeing me in the way, 
would have slipped back into hiding ; for, in spite of her 
boldness on the previous day, she now seemed shyer than 
ever when I spoke to her. 

^‘Rima,’’ I said, ‘^do you remember where we first 
talked together under a tree one morning, when you 
spoke of your mother, telling me that she was dead ? ” 

« Yes.” 

I am going now to that spot to wait for you. I must 
speak to you again in that place about this journey to 
Riolama.” As she kept silent, I added, ‘^^Will you 
promise to come to me there?” 

She shook her head, turning half away. 

Have you forgotten our compact, Rima?” 

No,” she returned ; and then, suddenly coming near, 
spoke in a low tone, ‘‘ I will go there to please you, and 
you must also do as I tell you.” 

‘‘ What do you wish, Rima ? ” 

She came nearer still. Listen I You must not look 
into my eyes, you must not touch me with your hands*” 

Sweet Rima, I must hold your hand when I apeak 
with you,” 

No, no, no,” she murmured, shrinking from me ; and 
finding that it must be as she wished, I reluctantly agreed. 

Before I had waited long she appeared at the trysting* 
place, and stood before me, as on a former occasion, on 
that same spot of dean yellow sand, clasping and undasp- 
ing her fingers, troubled in mind even tiben. Only now her 
trouble was different and greater, making hear stiver and 
more retiewat 
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your grandfather is going to take yon to 
Riolama Do you wish me to go with you?” 

do you not know that?” she returned^ with a 
swift glance at my face. 

How should I know ? ” 

Her eyes wandered aw^ay restlessly. On Ytaioa you 
told me a hundred things which I did not know,” she 
replied in a vague way, wishing, perhaps, to imply that 
with so great a knowledge of geography it was strange I 
did not know eyerything, even her most secret thoughts, 

^^TeU me, why must you go to Rioiama?” 

You have heard. To speak to my people.” 

Wliat will you say to them ? Tell me,” 

«« What you do not understand. How tell you ? ” 

I understand you when you speak in Spanish.” 

** Oh, that is not speaking.” 

^*Last night you spoke to your mother in Spanish. 
Did you not tell her everything ? ” 

Oh no — ^not then. When I tell her everything I speak 
in another way, in a low voice — not on my knees and 
praying. At night, and in the woods, and when I am 
alone I ,tell her. But perhaps she does not hear me ; 
she is not here, but up there^ — so far ! She never answers, 
but when I speak to my people they wiU answer me.” 

ITien she turned away as if there was nothing more to 
be said. 

^ Is this all I am to hear from you, Rima — ^these few 
words?” I exclaimed. much did you say to your 

grandfather, so much to your dead mother, but to me you 

say so little I ” 
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She turned again^ and with eyes cast down replied— 
deceived me — I bad to tell him thatj and then 
to pray to mother™ But to you that do not luiderstand^ 
what can I say ? Only that you are not like him and all 
those that I knew at Voa. It is so different — and the 
same™ You are you, and I am I; why is it— do you 
know?’' 

«« No ; yes — I know, but cannot tell you* And if you 
find your people what will you do — -leave me to go to 
them ? Must I go all the way to Riolama only to lose 
you?’’ 

Where I am there you must be™’’ 

^‘Why?” 

I not see it there?” she returned, with a quick 
gesture to indicate that it appeared in my face, 

‘^Your sight is keen, Rima— keen as a bird’s. Mine 
is not so keen. Let me look once more into those beauti* 
M wild eyes, then perhaps I shall see in them as 
m you see in mine.” 

^*Oh no, no, not that!” she murmured in distoew, 
drawing away from me; then witli a sudden flash of 
brilliant colour cried — 

‘^Have you forgotten the compactr— tlie promise you 
made me?” 

Her words made me ashamed, and I could not reply™ 
But the shame was as nothing in strength coaipai«i to 
the impulse I felt to Hasp her beautiful body in mj umm 
md cover her face with ki«es. 8iek with ifessire, I turned 
away, and sitting on a root of the tr^ cov «»d mj &«« 
with my hands. 
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SEe came nearer : I could see her shadow through mj 
fingers ; then her face and wistful, compassionate eyes. 
Forgive me, dear Rima,’' I said, dropping my hands 
again. ' I have tried so hard to please you in everything . 
Touch my face with your hand — only that, and I will go 
to Riolama with you, and obey you in all things.” 

For a while she hesitated, then stepped quickly aside 
so that I could not see her ; but I knew that she had not 
left me, that she was standing just behind me. And 
after waiting a moment longer I felt her fingers touching 
my skin, softly, trembling over my cheek as if a soft- 
winged moth had fluttered against it; then the slight 
aerial touch was gone, and she, too, moth-like, had 
vanished from my side. 

Left alone in the wood I was not happy. That flutter- 
ing, flattering touch of her finger-tips had been to me 
like spoken language, and more eloquent than language, 
yet the sweet assurance it conveyed had not given perfect 
satisfaction; and when I asked myself why the gladness 
of the previous evening had forsaken me— why I was 
infected with this new sadness when everything promised 
well for me, I found that it was because my passion had 
greatly increased during the last few hours ; even during 
sleep it had been growing, and could no longer be fed by 
merely dwelling in thought on the charms, moral and 
l^iyskal, of its ofcgect, and by dreams of future firuitiom ' 

I concliided that it would be beat for Rima’s mke as 
wdl m my own to spend a few of the days, before setting' 
out on our journey, with my Indian friends, who would 
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be troubled at my long absence; and, accord i ugly ^ next 
morning I bade good-bye to the old inan, promising to 
return in three or four days^ and then started without 
seeing Rima, who had quitted the house before her usual 
time. After getting free of the woods, on casting back 
my eyes I caught sight of the girl standing under an 
isolated tree watching me with that vague, misty, greenish 
appeai'ance she so frequently had when seen in the light 
shade at a short distance. 

Rima ! ^ I cried, hurrying back to speak to her, but 
when I reached the spot she had vanished; and aft,er 
waiting some time, seeing and hearing nothing to indicate 
that she was near me, I resumed my walk, half thinking 
that my imagination had deceived me. 

I found my Indian friends home again, and was not 
surprised to observe a distinct change in their manner 
towards me. I had expected as much; and considering 
that they must have known very well where and in whose 
company I had been spending my time, it was not 
strange. Coming across the savannaJi that morning I 
had first begun to think seriously of the risk I was run- 
ning. But this thought only served to prepare me for 
a new condition of things ; for now to go back and appear 
before Rima, and thus prove myself to be a person not 
only capable of forgetting a promise occasionally, but 
Rso of a weak, vacillating mind, wm not to be thought 
of for a moment. 

I was received— not welcomed— quietly enou^: not 
a question, not a word, concerning my long absence fell 
from anyone ; it was as if a stranger had appeared among 
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tliem, one about whom they knew nothings and con- 
sequently regarded with suspicion, if not actual hostility* 
I alFected not to notice the change, and dipped my hand 
iiiiin¥ited in the pot to satisfy my hunger, and smoked 
and dozed away the sultry hours in my hammock* Then 
I got my guitar and spent the rest of the day over it, 
tuning it, touching the strings so softly with my finger- 
tips that to a person four yards off the sound must have 
seemed like the murmur or buzz of an insect’s wings ; and 
to this scarcely audible accompaniment I murmured in an 
equally low tone a new song. 

In the evening, when all were gathered under the roof 
and I had eaten again, I took up the instrument once 
more, furtively watched by all those half-closed animal 
eyes, and swept the strings loudly, and sang aloud. I 
sang an old simple Spanish melody, to which I had put 
words in their own language — a language with no words 
not in everyday use, in which it is so difficult to express 
feelings out of and above the common. What I had 
been constructing and practising all the afternoon mtio 
mce was a kind of ballad, an extremely simple tale of a 
poor Indian living alone with his young famUy in a 
season of dearth : how day after day he ranged the voice- 
less woods to return each evening with nothing but a few 
withered sour berries in his hand, to find his lean, large- 
eyed wife still nursing the fire that cooked nothing, and hk 
children crying for food, showing their bones more plainly 
through their skins every day; and how, without anything 
nuracolous, anything wonderful, happening, that barren- 
ness passed from earth, and the garden once more yielded 
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them pumpkin and maize and manioc^ the wild fruits 
ripened, and the birds returned, filling the forest with 
their cries; and so their long hunger was satisfied, and 
the children grew sleek, and played and laughed in the 
sunshine; and the wife, no longer brooding over the 
empty pot, wove a hammock of silk grass, decorated with 
blue-and-scarlet feathers of the macaw ; and in that new 
hammock the Indian rested long from his labours, smoking 
endless cigars. 

When I at last concluded with a loud note of joy, 
a- long, involuntary suspiration in the darkening room 
told me that I had been listened to with profound in- 
terest ; and, although no word was spoken, though I was 
still a stranger and under a cloud, it was plain that the 
experiment had succeeded, and that for the present the 
danger was averted. 

I went to my hammock and slept, but without undress- 
ing. Next morning I missed my revolver and found that 
the holster containing it had been detached Irom the 
belt. My knife had not been taken, possibly because 
it was under me in the hammock while I slept In answer 
to my inquiries I was informed that Runi had bommed 
mj weapon to take it with Mm to the forest, where he 
had gone to hunt, and that he would retarn it to me 
in the evening, I affected to take it in good part^ 
although feeling secretly ill at ease. Later in the day 
I came to the conclusion that Runi had hiyl it m hw 
mind to murder me, that I had softened him by «agkg 
that Indian story, and tibat by taking «f the 

revolve he showed tlwt he now only meant to keep me 
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a prisoner. Subsequent events confirmed me in tWs 
suspicion* On his return he explained that he had gone 
out to seek for game in the woods ; and, going without 
a companion, he had taken my revolver to preserve him 
from dangers— meaning those of a supernatural kind; 
and that he had had the misfortune to drop it among 
the bushes while in pursuit of some animal. I answered 
hotly that he had not treated me like a friend ; that if 
he had asked me for the weapon it would have been lent 
to him ; that as he had taken it without permission he 
mmt pay me for it. After some pondering, he said that 
when he took it I was sleeping soimdly; also, that it 
would not be lost ; he would take me to the place where 
he had dropped it, when we could search together for it. 

He was in appearance more friendly towards me now, 
even asking me to repeat my last evening’s song, and so 
we had that performance aU over again to everybody’s 
satisfaction. But when morning came he was not inclined 
to go to the woods : there was food enough in the house, 
and the pistol would not be hurt by lying where it had 
fallen a day longer. Next day the same excuse ; still I 
disguised my impatience and suspicion of him and 
waited, singing the ballad for the third time that 
evening. Then I was conducted to a wood about a 
league and half away, and we hunted for the lost pistol 
among the bushes, I with little hope of finding it, while 
he attended to the bird voices and frequently asked me 
to stand or lie still when a chance of something ofiFered. 

The result of that wasted day was a determination 
on my part to escape from Runi as soon as possible. 
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althougli at the risk of making a deadly enemy of him 
and of being compelled to go on that long journey 
to Riolama with no better weapon than a htmtieg-knife* 
I had noticed, while appearing not to do so, that outside 
of the house I was followed or watched by one or other 
of the Indians, so that great circumspection was needed^ 
On the following day I attacked my host once more 
about the revolver, telling him with well-acted indigna- 
tion that if not found it must be paid for. I went so 
far as to give a list of the articles I should require, 
including a bow and arrows, zabatana, two speara, and 
other things which I need not specify, to set me up 
for life as a wild man in the woods of Guayana. I was 
going to add a wife, but as I had already been offered 
one it did not appear to be necessary. He seemed a 
little taken aback at the value I set upon my weapon, 
and promised to go and look for it again. I'hen I 
begged that Kua-kd, in whose sharpness of sight I had 
great faith, might accompany us. He consented, and 
named the next day but one for the expedition. Very 
well, thought I, to-morrow their suspicion will be lesa, 
and my opportunity will come; then taking up mj rude 
instrument, I gave them an old Spanish song— 

Dmde aqml doloroso mmimto : 

but this kind of music had lost its charm for them, and 
I was asked to give them the ballad they understood 
so well, in which their interest seamed to increase with 
every repetition. la spite of anxiety it arhused me to 
see old Cla-cla regarding me fixedly with owlish eyes 
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and lips moTing. My tale had no wonderM thin^ 
in it, like hers of the olden time, which she told only 
to send her hearei*s to sleep. Perhaps she had discovered 
by now that it was the strange honey of melody which 
made the coarse, common cassava-bread of eyeryday life 
m my story so pleasant to the palate. I was quite 
prepared to receive a proposal to give her music and 
singing lessons, and to bequeath a guitar to her in my 
last will and testament. For, in spite of her hoary hair 
and million wrinkles, she, more than any other savage 
I had met with, seemed to have taken a draught from 
Ponce de Leon’s undiscovered fountain of eternal youth* 
Poor old witch 1 

The following day was the sixth of my absence from 
Rima, and one of intense anxiety to me, a feeling which 
I endeavoured to hide by playing with the children, 
fighting our old comic stick fights, and by strumming 
noisily on the guitar. In the afternoon, when it was 
hottest, and all the men who happened to be indoors 
were lying in their hammocks, I asked Kua-kd to go 
with me to the stream to bathe. He refused — I had 
counted on that — and earnestly advised me not to bathe 
in the pool I was accustomed to, as some little caribe 
fishes had made their appearance there and would be 
tore to attack me. I laughed at his idle tale, and taking 
up my cloak swung out of the door, whistling a lively 
air. He knew that I always threw my doak over my 
head and shoulders as a protection from the sun and 
stinging files when coming out of the water, and so his 
suspicion was not aroused, and I was not foHowecL 
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ITie pool was about ten minutes’ walk from tbe house ; 
I arrived at it with palpitating heart, and. going round 
to its end, where the stream was shallow, sat down to 
rest for a few moments and take a few sips of cool water 
dipped up in my palm. Presently I rose, crossed the 
stream, and began running, keeping among the low 
trees near the bank until a dry gully, which extended 
for some distance across the savannah, was reached. By 
following its course the distance to be covered would be 
considerably increased, but the shorter way would have 
exposed me to sight and made it more dangerous, I 
had put forth too much speed at first, and in a short 
time my exertions, and the hot sun, together with my 
intense excitement, overcame me. I dared not hope that 
my flight had not been observed ; I imagined that the 
Indians, unencumbered by any heavy weight, were already 
close behind me, and ready to launch their deadly spears 
at my back. With a sob of rage and despair I feU 
prostrate on my face in the dry bed of the stream, and 
for two or three minutes remained thus exhausted and 
unmanned, my heart throbbing so violently that my 
whole frame was shaken. If my enemies had come on 
me then disposed to kill me, I could not have lifted 
a hand in defence of my life. But minutes pawed, and 
they came not I rose and went on, at a fast walk now, 
and when the sheltering stream-bed ended, I stooped 
among the sere dwarfed idhrabs scatter^ about here awi 
there on ii» southern side; and now creeping and now 
running, with an occasional |muse to rest and look biici^ 
I at last reached the dividing ridge at its southern 
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extremity. The rest of the way was over comparatiTely 
easy groiiBci, iacliBing downwards; and with that glad 
green forest now full in sight, and hope growing stronger 
every minute in my breast, my knees ceased to tremble^ 
and I ran on a^in, scarcely pausing until I had touched 
and lost myself in the welcome shadows® 



CHAPTEE Xlf 


AH that return to the forest where Rima dwells after so 
IJl. anxious a day^ when the declining sun Aone hotly 
still, and the green woodland shadows were so gratefiil ! 
llie coolness, the sense of security, allayed the fever and 
excitement I had sulFered on the open savannah ; I walked 
leisurely, pausing often to listen to some bird voice or to 
admire some rare insect or parasitic flower sHning star^ 
like in the shade. There was a strangely delightful 
sensation in me, I likened myself to a child that, startled 
at something it had seen while out playing in the sun, flies 
to its mother to feel her caressing liand on its cheek and 
forget its tremors. And describing what I felt in that 
way, I was a little ashamed and laughed at myself ; never- 
theless the feeling was very sweet. At that moinent 
Mother and Nature seemed one and the same thing. A* 
I kept to the more open part of the wood, on its southern^ 
most border, the red flame of the sinking sun was seem at 
in’tervals through the deep humid green of the , higher 
foliage. Hoff every object it touched took from it a new 
wonderful glory I At one spot, h%h up where llie Mia^ 
was scanty, and slender bush ropes and mew® depended like 
broken cordage from a dead Hmb — just there, bathidg 
itself in that glory-giving light, I notked a fluttwring bird, 
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and stood still to watch its antics. Now it would clin^ 
head downwards^ to the slender twigs^ wings and tail open; 
thenj righting itself^ it would flit from waving line to line^ 
dropping lower and lower; and anon soar upwards a distance 
of twenty feet and alight to recommence the flitting and 
swaying and dropping towards the earth. It was one of 
those birds that have a polished plumage^ and as it moved 
this way and -that^ flirting its feathers^ they caught the 
beams and shone at moments like glass or burnished metal 
Suddenly another bird of the same kind dropped down to 
it as if from the sky, straight and swift as a falling stone; 
and the first bird sprang up to meet the comer, and after 
rapidly wheeling round each other for a moment they fled 
away in company, screaming shrilly through the wood, and 
were instantly lost to sight, while their jubilant cries came 
back fainter and fainter at each repetition. 

I envied them not their wings : at that moment earth 
did not seem fixed and solid beneath me, nor 1 bound by 
gravity to it. The faint, floating clouds, the blue infinite 
heaven itself, seemed not more ethereal and free than I, or 
the ground I walked on. The low, stony hills on my right 
hand, of which I caught occasional glimpses through the 
trees, looking now blue and delicate in the level rays, were 
no more than the billowy projections on the moving cloud 
of earth: the trees of unnumbered kinds— great mora, 
cecropia, and greenheart, bush and fern and suspended 
Manas, and tall palms balancing their feathery foliage on 
slender stems — all was but a fantastic mist embroidery 
covering the surface of that floating cloud on which my 
feet were set, and whidi floated with me near the sun. 
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The red evening flame had vanished from the siiminitB 
of the trees, the sun was ssetting, the woods in shadow^ 
when I got to the end of oiy walko I did not approach 
the house on the side of the door, yet by some meani 
those within became aware of my presence, for out they 
came in a great hurry, Ilima leading the waj,> Nirflo behind 
her, waving his arms and shouting. But as I drew near 
the girl dropped !>ehind and stood motionless regarding 
me, her face pallid and showing strong excitement. I 
could scarcely remove my eyes from her eloquent counte- 
nance : I seemed to read in it relief and gladness mingled 
with surprise and something like vexation. She was 
piqued perhaps that I had taken her by surprise, that 
after much watching for me in the wood I had come 
through it undetected when she was indoors. 

^ Happy the eyes that see you ! ^ shouted the old man, 
laughing boisterously. 

Happy are mine that look on Rima again,^ I answered. 
** I have been long alxseni.” 

Long — ^you may say so,’’ returned Nuflo. We had 
given you up. We said that, alarmed at the thought 
of the journey to liiolama, you had abandoned ua” 

^ ffe said ! ” exclaimed Rima, her pallid face suddmly 
flushing. I spoke differently.’’ 

^Yes^ I know — I know!” he said airily, waving Hi 
hand. **You said that he was in danger, that he was 
kept against his will from coming. He is presmt now**-* 
let him speak,” 

^She was right,” I said- ‘^Ah, Nuflo, old man, you 
have lived long, and got much experience, but not in- 
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sight — not that von&c vision that sees fiirthor than the 

Noj not that— I know what you mean,^ he answered, 
Thetij toBsing his hand towards the sky^ he added^ " The 
knowledge you speak of com^ from there,^ 

The girl had been listening with keen interest^ glancing 
from one to the other, ^^What!^ she spoke suddenly^ 
as if unable to keep silence^ do yon think, grandfather^ 
that she tells me— when there is danger — when the rain 
will cease—when the wind will blow — everything? Do 
I not ask and listen, lying awake at night ? She is always 
sEeat, like the stars."^ 

Then, pointing to me with her finger, she finished — 
^^Ile knows so many things! Who tells them to 
him 

But distinguish, Rima, You do not distinguish the 
great from the little,’’ he answered loftily. We know 
a thousand thii^, but they are things that any man 
with a forehmd can leam. Tim knowledge that comes 
from the Hue is not like that— it is more important and 
miraculoim, Is it not so, senor?” he ended, appealing 
to me. 

^ Is it, then, left for me to decide ? said I, addxe^ing 
toe girl 

But though h« face was towards me she refused to 
meet my look and was silesnt. Silent, but not satiai^ ; 
she doubted still, and had perhaps caught something in 
my tone that strengtheaed her doubt 
OM Ni^ understood the expression. ^^Look at me, 
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Rima,” he said, drawing himself up, “ I am old, and he 
is young — do I not know best ? I hav® spoken and have 
decided it,” 

Still that unconvinced expression, and the face turned 
expectant to me. 

“Am I to decide ?” I repeated, 

“ Who, then ? " she said at last, her voice scarcely more 
than a murmur ; yet there was reproach in the tone, as 
if she had made a long speech and I had tyrannously 
driven her to it. 

“ Thus, then, I decide," said I. “ To each one of us, as 
to every kind of animal, even to small birds and insects, 
and to every kind of plant, there is given something 
peculiar — a fragrance, a melody, a special instinct, an art, 
a knowledge, which no other has. And to Rima has been 
given this quickness of mind and power to divine distant 
things ; it is hers, just as swiftness and grace and change- 
ful, brilliant colour are the humming-bird’s ; therefore she 
need not that anyone dwelling in the blue should instruct 
her." 

The old man firowned and shook his head ; while she, 
after one swift, shy glance at my face, and with something 
like a smile flitting over her ddicate lips, turned and re- 
entered the house. 

I felt convinced from that parting look that she had 
understood me, that my words had in some sort given bar 
relief ; for, strcmg as was her faith in the supernatural, she 
appeared as ready to escape from it, when a way of escape 
offered, as from the limp oottim gown and ccmstrained 
manner wcnn in the house. Hie religion iund cotton dram 
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ffnore of tier all day, and when I see her she refuses even 
to answer me ; — bo perverse, so foolish is she in her 
ignomnce; for, as yon can see for yourself, she has no 
more sense or concam ahmit what is most important than 
some little painted % that flits about all day long without 
any object.’®*® 



CHAPTER X¥ 


T he next day we were early at work. Niiio liad 
already gathered^ dried, and conveyed to a place of 
concealmeiit the greater portion of his garden prcxiiice* 
He was determined to l^Ye nothing to be taken by any 
wandering party of savages that might call at the house 
during our absence. He had no fear of a visit from Ms 
neighbour ; they would not know, he said, that he and 
Rima were out of the woodL A few large earthen pots, 
filled with shelled maize, beans, and snn-dried strips of 
pumpkin, still remained to be disposed ofi Taking up 
one of these vewels wsd asking me to follow with 
another, he started off through the wood. We went a 
distance of five or six hundred yards ; then made our way 
down a v«5ry steep incline, close to the border of the 
forest on the western side; arrived at the bottom, we 
followed the bank a little further, and I then found mysdf 
once more at the foot of the precipice over which I had 
desperately thrown myself on the stormy evening afte* 
the snake had bitten me. Nuflo, stealing silently and 
softly before me thjix»ugh the bushes, had ob^rved a 
cautikm and secrecy in approachiig this spot retonMiiig 
that of a wise old hm whan she vMti Mddwi nest 
to lay an And hmt wm Ms n€»t, Ms most mamt 
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treasure-lioiise,, which he had probably boI_ revealoi even 
to me without a shai*p inward eonflictj notwithstanding 
that our fates were now linked together* The lower 
portion of the bank was of rock ; and in it^ about ten or 
twelve feet above the groimd, but easily reached from 
below, there was a natural cavity large enough to contain 
all his portable property* Here, besides the food-stuff, 
he had ali'eady stored a quantity of dried tobacco leaf, 
his rude weapons, cooking utensils, ropes, mats, and other 
objects. Two or three more journeys were made for the 
remaining pots, after which we adjusted a slab of sand- 
stone to the opening, which was fortunately narrow, 
plastered up the crevices with clay, and covered them 
over with moss to hide all traces of our work. 

Towards evening, after we had refreshed oui^selves with 
a long siesta, Nuflo brought out from some other hiding- 
place two sacks ; one weighing about twenty pounds and 
containing smoke-dried meat, also grease and gum for 
lighting purposes, and a few other small objects. This 
was his load; the other sack, which was smaller and 
contained parched com and raw beans, was for me to 
cany. 

The old man, cautious in aU Ws movemaats, alwap 
acting as if surrounded by invisible spies, delayed setting 
out until an hour after dark. Then, skirting the forest 
on its west side, we left Ytaioa on our right hand, and 
after travelling ovca: rough, difficult ground, with only the 
stars to light u% we mw the waning moon rise not long 
before dawn. Our cour» had been a north-eastaly mm at 
first ; now it was due wt, with broad, dry savamialte and 
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patches of open forest for iw ivv see liefore m It 
was weai7#r walking on night, arid ?f.eary waiting 

on the first day when we sat !b the shade diiriiig the long^ 
hot hours, persecuted by siMrJ'i stinging flies ; but the days 
and nights that sncceecied were far worse, when the 
weather became bad with intense heat and frequent heavy 
falls of rain. The one compensation I had looked for, 
which would have outweighed ail the extreme discomforts 
we suffered, was denied me, Rima was no more to me or 
with me now than she had been during those wild days in 
her native woods, when every bush &ml bole and tangled 
creeper or fern-frond had joined in a {conspiracy to keep 
her out of my sight. It is true that at intervals in the 
daytime she was visible, sometimes w'ithin speaking dis- 
tance, so that I could address a few words to her, but 
there was no companionship, and we were fellow-travellers 
only like birds flying independently in the same direction, 
not so widely separated but that tiiey can occasionally 
hear and see each other. ITie pilgrim in the desert is 
sometimes attended by a birrl, and the bird, with its freer 
motions, will often leave him a league behind and seem 
lost to him, but only to return and show its form again ; 
for it has never lost sight nor recollection of the traveller 
tomng slowly oyer the surface. Bima kept us company 
in some such wild erratic way as that, A word, a sign 
from Nuflo was enough for her to know the direction 
^to take ; the distant forest or stiU more distant mo'untain 
near which we should have to pass. She would hasten on 
md be lost to our sight, and when there wm a forest 
in the way she wmiM ej^lore it, rerta^ in the shade and 
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into a river to tlie alligators ; but when being dragged 
down to the waterside she cast up her eyes^ and. in a loud 
voice cried to God to execute vengeance on her murderers, 
Noflo affirmed that he took no part in this Mack deed 
neverthelessj the woman’s djring appeal to Heaven preyed 
on Ms mind ; he feared that it might have won a hearing, 
and the person” erontually commissioned to execute 
vengeance — after the usual delays, of course — might act on 
the principle of the old proverb — Tell me whom you mrt 
mih^ and I wiU teU you what you are — and punish the 
Innocent (himself to wit) along with the guilty. But 
while thus anxious about his spiritual interests he was not 
yet prepared to break with his companions. He thought 
it best to temporise, and succeeded in persuading them 
that it would be unsafe to attack another Christian settle- 
ment for some time to come; that in the interval they 
might find some pleasure, if no great profit, by turning 
their attention to the Indians, The infidels, he said, 
were God’s natural enemies and fair game to the Christian. 
To make a long story short, Nuflo’s Christian band, after 
some successful adventures, met with a reverse which 
reduced their number from nine to five. Flying from 
their enemies they sought safety at Eiolama, an unin- 
habited place, where they foimd it possible to exist for 
some weeks on game, which was abundant, and wild 
fruits. 

One day at noon, while ascending a mountain at the 
southetn extremity of the Riolama range, in order to get 
a view of the country beyond from the summit, Nuflo mA 
hb mmpmdom discovered a cave; and finding it dry. 
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withoBt animal occupants^ and witli a leTel ioor, they at 
once determined to make it tiseir dwelling-place for a 
season* Wood for firing md water were to be had clcMe 
by ; they were also well provided with smoked flesh of 
a tapir they had slaughtered a day or two before, m that 
they could afford to for a time ia so comfortable 
a shelter* At a short distance from the cave they made a 
fire on the rock to toast some slices of meal for their 
dinner; and while thus engaged all at once one of the men 
uttered a cry of astonishment, and casting op Ms eyes 
Nuflo beheld, standing near and regaining them with 
surprise and fear in her wide-open eyes, a woman of a 
most wonderful appearance. Tlie one slight garment she 
had on was silky and white as the snow on the summit of 
some great mountain, but of the snow when the sinking sum 
touches and gives it some delicate changing colour which 
is like fire. Her dark hair was like a cloud from which 
her face looked out, and her head was Hurrounded by aa 
aureole like that of a saint in a picture, only more 
beautiful. For, said Nuflo, a picture is a picture, and 
the other was a reality, which is finer. Seeing her he fel 
on Ms knees and crossed himself; and all the time her 
eyes, fall of amassement and sMning with such a strange 
splendour that he could not meet them, were fixed on him 
and not on the others ; and he felt that she had come to 
»ve Ms soul, in danger of perdition owing to Ms com- 
panionship with men who were at war with God aiwi 
wholly bad. 

Bat at tHs moment Ms comrades, rerovering firom tWf 
astonishinent, spraug to their feet» and the h»¥«ily 
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woman vanished. Just behind where she had stood^ and 
not twelve yards from them, there was a huge chasm in 
the moiintaiB, its jagged precipitous sides clothed with 
thorny bushes ; the men now cried out that she had made 
her escape that way, and down after her they rushed, 
pell-mell. 

Nuflo cried out after them that they had seen a saint 
and that some horrible thing would befall them if they 
allowed any evil thought to enter their hearts ; but they 
scoffed at his words, and were soon far down out of 
hearing, while he, trembling with fe«yr, remained praying 
to the woman that had appeared to them, and had looked 
with such strait ge eyes at him, not to punish him for the 
sins of the others. 

Before long the men returned, disappointed and sullen, 
for they had failed in their search for the woman ; and 
perhaps Nuflo’s warning words had made them give up the 
chase too soon. At all events, they seemed ill at ease, and 
made up their minds to abandon the cave : in a short time 
they left the place to camp that night at a considerable 
distance from the mountain. But they were not satisfied : 
chey had now recovered from their fear, but not from the 
excitement of an evil passion ; and finally, after comparing 
notes, they came to the conclusion that they had missed a 
great prize through Nuflo’s cowardice ; and when he re- 
proved them they blasphemed all the saints in the calendar 
and even tkreataaed him with violence. Fearing to 
remain longer in the company of such gcxMess men, he 
only waitei until they slept, then rose up cautiously, 
helped himself to most of the provisions, and made his 
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escape, devoutly hoping that after losing tlieir guide they 
woiiici all s|>eedily perish. 

Finding himself aJone now and master of his own 
actions, Nuflo was in terrible distress, for while his heart 
was ill the utmost fear, it yet urged him imperiously to go 
back to the mountain, to seek again for that sacred being 
who had appeared to him, and had been driven away by 
his brutal companions. If he obeyed that inner voice, he 
would be saved ; if he resisted it then there would be no 
hope for him, and along with those who had cast the 
woman to the alligators he would be lost eternally. 
Finally, on the following day, he went back, although not 
without fear and trembling, and sat down on a stone just 
where he had sat toasting his tapir meat on the previous 
day. But he waited in vain, and at length that voice 
within him, which he had so far obeyed, began urging him 
to descend into the vaUey-like chasm down which the 
woman had escaped j&x)m his comrades, and to seek for 
her there. Accordingly he rose and began cautiously and 
slowly climbing down over the broken jagged rocks and 
through a dense mass of thorny bushes and creepers. At 
the bottom of the chasm a clear, swift stream of water 
rushed with foam and noise along its rocky l)ed; but 
before reaching it, and when it was still twenty yards 
lower down, he was startled by hearing a low moan among 
the bushes, and looking about for the cmuse, he found th« 
wonderful woman— his saviour, as he expressed it. She 
was not now standing nor able to stand, but half redining 
among the rough stones, one foot, which she had sprained 
in that hcsadiong flight down the ragged slope, wedged 
T 
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immovaHy between the mcks ; and in this painfol position 
Ae had remained a prisoner since noon on the previoM 
day* She now gazed on her visitor in silent consternation ; 
while he^ casting himself prostrate on the gi^ound^ implored 
her forgiveness and tagged to know her will But she 
made bo reply ; and at length, finding that she was power- 
less to move, he concluded that, though a saint and one of 
the beings that men worship, she was also flesh and liable 
to accidents while sojourning on earth ; and perhaps, he 
thought, that accident which had befallen her had been 
specially designed by the powers above to prove him« 
With great labour, and not without causing her much 
pain, he succeeded in extricating her from her position ; 
and then finding that the injured foot was half crushed 
and blue and swollen, he took her up in his arms and 
carried her to the stream. There, making a cup of a broad 
green leaf, he offered her water, which she drank eagerly ; 
and he also laved her injured foot in the cold stream and 
bandaged it with fresh aquatic leaves ; finally he snade her 
a soft bed of m<Ms and dry grass and placed her on it. 
That night he spent keeping watch over her, at intervals 
applying fresh wet leaves to her foot as the oH ones 
became dry and wilted from the heat of the inflammation 
The effect of all he did was that the terror with which 
Ae ^regarded him gradually wore oiff ; and next c^y, wii« 
she seaned to be recovering her strength, he poposed by 
ttgns to remove her to the cave higher up, wime Ae 
would be Adtered in case of min, Sie appeared to 
ondewtand him, and allowed herself to be tah«i up in 
Ms arms, and carried with much labour to the top of the 
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chasm. In the cave he made her a second cotcIi^ and 
tended her assiduoiisiy. He made a lire on the ioor and 
kept it burning night and day,, and sopplied. her with 
water to drink and fresh leaves for her foot, lliere was 
little more that he could do. From the choice and 
fattest bits of toasted tapir flesh he oiFered her she turned 
away with disgust. A little cassava-bread soaked in water 
she would take^ but seemed not to like it« After a time, 
fearing that she would starve, he took to hunting after 
wild fruits, edible bulbs and guins^ and on these small 
things she subsisted during the whole time of their sojourn 
together in the desert. 

The woman, although lamed for life, wa« now so far 
recovered as to be able to limp about without assistance, 
and she spent a portion of each day out among the rocks 
and trees on the mountains. Nuflo at first feared that 
she would now leave him, but before long he became con- 
vinced that she had no such intentions. And yet she was 
profoundly unhappy. He was accustomed to see bar 
seated on a rock, as if brooding over some iieci*et grie^ 
her head bowed, and great tears falling from half-cloned 
«fes. 

From the first he had conceived the idea that she was 
in the way of becoming a mother at no distant date— 
an idea which seemed to accord badly with the wappo- 
ritions as to the nature of this heavenly being wm 
privili^ed to ministe to and so win salvaticm; but he 
was now convinced of its truth, and he imagined that in 
her condition he had discovered the cause of that mrmw 
and anxiety which preyed continually on hm By mwM 
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of that dumb language of signs which enabled them to 
converse together a little, he made it known to her that 
at a great distance from the inountains there existed a 
phice where there were beings like herself, women, and 
mothers of children, who would comfort and tenderly 
care for her. When she had understood, she seemed 
pleased and willing to accompany him to that distant 
place ; and so it came to pass that they left their rocky 
shelter and the mountains of Riolama fai* behind. But 
for several days, as they slowly journeyed over the plain, 
she would pause at intervals in her limping walk to gaze 
back on those blue summits, shedding abundant tears. 
Fortunately the village of Voa, on the river of the 
same name, which was the nearest Christian settlement 
to Riolama, whither his course was directed, was well 
known to him; he had lived there in former years, and 
what was of great advantage, the inhabitants were ignor- 
ant of his worst crimes, or, to put it in his own subtle 
way, of the crimes committed by the men he had acted 
with. Great was the astonishment and curiosity of the 
people of Voa when, after many weeks’ travelling, NuHo 
aixived at last with has companion. But he was not 
going to tell the truth, nor even the least particle of the 
truth, to a gaping crowd of inferior persons. For these, 
ingenious lies : only to the priest he told the whole story, 
dwelling minutely on all he had done to rescue and 
protect her ; all of which was approved by the holy man, 
whose first act was to baptise the woman for fear that she 
was not a Christian, Let it be said to Nuflo’s credit that 
he objected t© tMs ceremony, arguing that she could not 
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be a saints with an aureole in token of be? sainthood, jet 
stand in need of being baptised by a priest, A pii«§t™ 
he added, with a little chuckle of maiicious pleasure— '■ 
who was often seen drunk, who che^iied at cards, and was 
sometimes suspected of putting poison on his fighting- 
cock’s spur to make sure of the victor}’^! Doubtless the 
priest had his faults ; but he was not without humanity, 
and for the whole seven years of that unhappy stranger’s 
sojourn at Voa he did everything in his power to make 
her existence tolerable. Some weeks after arriving she 
gave, birth to a female child, and then the priest insisted 
OB naming it Riolama, in order, he said, to keep in 
remembrance the strange story of the mother’s discovery 
at that place. 

Rima’s mother could not be taught to speak either 
Spanish or Indian ; and when she found that the mysteri- 
ous and melodious sounds that fell from her own Ups were 
understood by none she ceased to utter them, and there- 
after preserved an unbroken silence among the people she 
lived with. But from the presence of others she shrank, 
as if in disgust or fear, excepting only Nuflo and the priest, 
whose kindly intentions she appeared to understand and 
appreciate. So far her life in the vilhige was silent and 
sorrowful. With her child it was different ; and every 
day that was not wet, taking the little thing by the hand, 
she would limp painfully out into the forest, and tliere, 
sitting on the ground, the two would commune with each 
other by the hour in their wonderful language. 

At length she began to grow i>erceptibly paler and 
feebler week by week, day by day, until she could no 



were mountains md a cooler air she would revive and 
grow strong Jigaiii. 

Heax'ing this, old Nuflo declared that the child should 
not periA ; that he himself would take her away to 
Parahuari, a distant place where there were mountains and 
dry plains and open woods ; that he would watch over her 
and care for her there as he had cared for her mother at 
Eiolamsu 

When the substance of this speech had been made 
known by Rima to the dying woman, she suddenly roae up 
jBrom the couch, which she had not risen from for many 
day% and stood erect on the floor, her wasted face ehining 
with joy« Then Nuflo knew that God’s angels had come 
for her, and pit out Ms arms to save her from Mling ; 
aiMi even wHle he held her that sudden glory w«it cmt 
from her face, now of a dead white like bumt-out aahes ; 
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and inurmiiririg sometiiiBg soft and Hieiodious, hm ^rit 
passed away* 

Once more Nntlo became a wanderer, now with tke 
fragile-looking little Rima for conipanion, the mcred cliiU 
wim had inherited the position of his intercessor from a 
sacred .mother. The priest who had probably become 
infected with Nuflo^'s superstitions^ did not allow them to 
leave Voa empty-handed, but gave the old man as mncli 
calico as would serve to buy hospitality and whatsoever he 
might require from the Indians for many a day to come. 

At Parahnari, where they arrived safely at last, they 
lived for some little time at one of the villages. But the 
child had an instinctive aversion to aU savages, or possibly 
'the feeling was derived from her mother, for it had shown 
itself early at Voa, where she had refused to learn their 
language ; and this eventually led Nuflo to go away and 
live apart from them, in the forest by Ytaioa, where he 
made himself* a house and garden. '^Oie Indians, how- 
ever, continued friendly with him and visited Mm with 
frequency. But when Rima grew up, developing into that 
mysterious woodland girl I found her, they became suspici- 
ous, and in the end regarded her with dangerously hostik 
feeling. She, poor child, detested them because they were 
incesmntiy at war with the wild animals she loved, her 
companions ; and having no fear of them, for she did not 
know that they had it in their minds to turn their littk 
poiflonous arrows against herself, she was constantly in the 
wcKxfe frustrating them ; and the animak, in l^igue with 
her, seemed to understand her note of warning and hM 
theioowdives or t<K>k to flight at the apprcmdi crfdwpr. At 
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length their hatred and fear grew to such a degree that 
they determiBed to make away with her, and one day, 
having matured a plan, they went to the wood and sprmd 
themselves two and two about it The couples did not 
keep together, but moved about or remained concealed at 
a distance of forty or fifty yards apart, lest she should be 
missed. Two of the savages, armed with blow-pipes, were 
near the border of the forest on the side nearest to the 
village, and one of them, observing a motion in the foliage 
of a tree, ran swiftly and cautiously towards it to try and 
catch a glimpse of the enemy. And he did see her no 
doubt, as she was there watching both him and his com- 
panions, and blew an arrow at her, but even while in the 
act of blowing it he was himself struck by a dart that 
buried itself deep in his iesh just over the heart. He Tan 
some distance with the fatal barbed point in his flesh and 
met his comrade, who had mistaken him for the girl and 
shot him. The wounded man tlirew himself down to die, 
and dying related that he had fired at the girl sitting up 
in a tree and that she had caught the arrow in her hand 
only to hurl it instantly back with such force and precision 
that it pierced his flesh just over the heart. He had 
seen it all with his own eyes, and his friend who had 
accidentally slain him believed his story and repeated it to 
the others. Eima had seen one Indian shoot the other, 
and when she told her grandfather he explained to hei 
that it was an accident, but he guessed why the arrow 
had been fired. 

From that day the Indians hunted no more in the 
w«>od; and at length one day Nuflo, meeting an Indian 
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who did not know him a.nd with whom be had some 
heard the strang'e story of the arrow, and that the 
iii 3 ^steriotis girl who could not be shot was the offspring 
of an old man and a Didi who had become enamoured 
of him ; that, growing tired of her consort, the Didi had 
returned to her river, leaving her half-hmsmn child to 
play her malicious pranks in the wood 

This, then, was Nuflo’s story, told not in Nudo's manner, 
which was infinitely prolix ; and think not that it failed 
to move — that I failed to bless him for what he had 
done, in spite of Ms selfish motives^ 



CHAPTER XVI 


W E were eighteen days travelling to Riolaraa^ oa 
the last two making little progress, on accoont of 
continuous rain, which made m miserable beyond descrip- 
tion, Eortunatelj the dogs had found, and Nuflo had 
succeeded in killing, a great ant-eater, so that we were 
well supplied with excjellent, strength-giving flesh. We 
were among the Riolama mounteins at last, and Rimm 
kept with us, apparently expecting great things, I ex- 
pected notiJiig, for reasons to be stated by-and-by. My 
belief wa6 that the only important thing that could 
happen to us would be starvation. 

The afternoon of the last day was spent in skirting 
the foot of a very long mountain, crowned at its southern 
extremity with a huge, rocky mass resembling the head 
of a stone sphinx above its long, couchant body, and 
at its highest part about a thousand feet above the sur- 
rounding level. It was late in the day, raining fast again, 
yet the old mm stiU toiled on, contrary to his usual 
practice, which was to spend the last daylight hours 
in ptthering firewood and in constructing a shelter. At 
length, when we were nearly under the peak, he b^an 
l» iwc«jdL The »» In this plax« was gentle, wid the 
fetation, composed of dwarf thorn trees rooted 
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in the clefts of ike rock, scarcely imiiecled oar progress^ 
yet Naflo moved oHic|uely, as if lie fcraid tfce aiicMit 
difficult, pausing frequently to take breatli and look 
round him* llieii we came to a deep, ravine-lke cleft 
in tke side of tke moiintaiii, which became deeper and 
narrower above us, but below it broadened out to a 
vaEey; its steep skies as we looked down were dothoi 
with dense, thorny vegetation, and from the bottom rose 
to otir ears the dull sound of a hidden torrent* Along 
the border of this ravine Nirflo began toiling upwards, 
and finally brought us out upon a stony plateau on the 
mountain-side. Here he paused, and turning and re- 
garding us with a look as of satisfied malice in hk 
eyes, remarked that we were at our joumey'’s end, and he 
trusted the sight of that barren mountainside would com- 
pensate us for all the discomforts we had suffered during 
the last eighteen days. 

I heard him with indifference. I had already recognised 
the place from his own exact description of it, and I now 
saw all that I had looked to see — a big, Imrren hill. But 
Rima, what had she expected that her fiwse wwe that 
blank look of surprise and pain? ^Is this the pkee 
where mother appeared to yoa?'^ suddealy cried. 
“ The very place — thk ! thk ! Then she «Med, The 
mwm where y<m toaded bar — where is it P’* 

^Over there,^ he said, pointing »aro» the plateau, 
which wm partially overgrown with dwarf tree® and 
bushes, and ended at a wall of rock, ahoMwt vertioal and 
about f<wiy feet high. 

Going to this precipice^ we saw no cave uiitil Nufl# 
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kad cut away xwci or three iarif^led bushes^ revealing an 
opening behind, about half as high and twice as wide as 
the door of an ordinary dwelling-house. 

The next thing was to make a torch, and aided by its 
light we groped oui* way in and explored the interior, 
ITie cave, we found, was about fifty feet long, narrowing 
to a mere hole at the extremity ; but the anterior portion 
formed an oblong chamber, very lofty, with a dry floor. 
Leaving our torch burning, we set to work cutting bush^ 
to supply ourselves with wood enough to last us all night, 
Nuflo, poor old man, loved a big fire dearly ; a big fire 
and fat meat to eat (the ranker its flavour the better he 
liked it) were to him the greatest blessings that man 
could wish for: in me also the prospect of a cheerful 
blaze put a new heart, and I worked with a will in the 
rain, which increased in the end to a blinding downpour. 
By the time I dragged my last load in, Nuflo had got 
his fire well alight, and was heaping on wood in a most 
lavish way, fear of burning our house down to- 

night, he remarked, with a chuckle — the first sound of 
that description he had emitted for a long time. 

After we had satisfied our hunger, and had smoked one 
or two cigarettes, the unaccustomed warmth, and dryness, 
and the firelight affected us with drowsiness, and I had 
probably been nodding for some time ; but starting at 
last and opening my eyes, I missed Rima, The old man 
appear^ to be asleep, although still in a sitting posture 
close to the fire. I rose and hurried out, drawing my cloak 
dose around me to protect me jfrom the rain ; but what 
was my surprise on eniergmg from the cave to feel a dry, 
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bracing wind in my face and to see tie desert spread out 
for leagues before me in tbe brilliant white light of a full 
moon! Tlie min had apparently long ceriseu, and only 
a few thin white clouds appeared moving swiftly over 
the wide blue expanse of heaven. It wa.s a welcome 
change, but the shock of surprise and pleasure was 
instantly succeeded by the maddening fear that Rima 
was lost to me. She was nowhere in sight l3eneath, and 
nirniing to the end of the little plateau to get free of 
the thorn trees, 1 turned my eyes towards the summit^ 
and there, at some disbince above me, caught sight of her 
fstanding mofimiless and gazing upwards. I quickly made 
my way to liei* side, calling to her as I approached ; but 
she only half turned to cast a look at me and did not 
reply. 

Rima,’’ I said, why have you come here ? Are you 
actually thinking of climbing the mountain at this hour 
of the night ? 

Yes — why not?’’ she returned, moving one or two 
steps from me. 

Rima — sweet Rima, will you listen to me ? 

«Now? Oh, BO— why do you ask that? Bid I not 
listen to you in the wood before we started, and you dim 
promised to do what I wished ? See, the rain is over and 
the moon shines brightly. Why shoiil<i I wait ? Perha|» 
from the summit I shall see my people’s country. Are 
we not near it now ? 

^ Oh, Rima, what do you expect to «e ? Ost«— yon 
must listen, for I know best. From that summit you 
would see nothing but a vast dim desert, mountain and 
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farest, mountairi and forest, where you might wander for 
years, or until you perished of hunger, or fever, or wwe 
slain by some beast of prey or by savage men ; but oh, 
Eima, never^ never^ never would you find your people, 
for they exist not You have seen the false water of 
the mirage on the samnnah, when the sun shines bright 
and hot; and if one were to follow it he would at last 
fall down and perish, with never a cool drop to moisten 
his parched lips. And your hope, Rima— this hope to 
find your people which has brought you all the way to 
Rioiama— is a mirage, a delusion, which will lead to 
destruction if you will not abandon it.’’- 

She l;umed to face me with flashing eyes. You know 
best!’'" she exclaimed. ‘‘You know best, and tell me that! 
Never until this moment - .ve you spoken falsely. Oh, 
why have you said such things to me — named after this 
place, Riolama? Am I also like that false water you 
speak of — no divine Rima, no sweet Rima ? My mother, 
had she no mother, no mother’s mother? I remember 
her, at Yoa, before she died, and this hand mtmn real — 
like yours ; you have asked to hold it But it is not he 
that speaks to me — not one that showed me the whole 
world on Ytaioa. Ah, you have wrapped yourself in a 
stolai cloak, only you have left your old grey beard 
behind ! Go hmk to the cave and look for it, and leave 
me to seek my people alone ! ” 

Once more, as on that day in the forest when die 
prevented me from killing the serpent, and ms on the 
occasion of her meeting with Nuflo after we h«i h^m 
together -4n Ytaioa^ she appeared transformed and instinct 



light that shines on us for ever.*” 

As she listened to my words^ spoken with passion, she 
grew pale and clasped her hands : What have I said ? 
What have I said ? ^ She spoke in a low voice charged 
with pain, and all at once she came nearer, and with a 
low, sobbing ciy sank down at my feet, nttering, as on 
the occasion of finding me lost at night in the forest near 
her home, tender, soiTOwful expressions in ha: own myt- 
ieriotis language. But before I could take her in my 
arms she rose again quickly to her feet and moved away 
a little space from me. 

^ Oh BO, no, it cannot be that you know b€?»l ! she 
b^an again. But 1 know that you have never 
to deceive me. And now, because I falsely accirod you, 
I cannot go there without you — ^pointing to the iumnsit 
' — but must stand still and listen to all you have to my.'** 

“You know, Rima, that your grandfather has now 
toH me your history — how he found your mother at this 
iJace, and took hor to Voa, where you were born ; but of 
yo«ir mother’s people he knows nothing, and therefore ht 
can now take you no forthei:.’’ 
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yoii think thati He says that bow; but he 
decei¥ed me all these years, and if he lied to me in the 
past, can he not still lie, affirming that he knows nothing 
of my people, eyen as he affirmed that he knew not 
Riolama ? ^ 

He tells lies and he tells troth, Rima, and one can 
be distinguished from the other. He spoke truthfully at 
last, and brought us to this place, beyond which he cannot 
lead 

You are right ; I must go alone.'®* 

Not so, Rima, for where you go there we must go ; 
only you will lead and we follow, believing only that our 
quest will end in disappointment, if not in death.” 

Believe that and yet follow 1 Oh no ! Why did he 
consent to lead me so far for nothing ? 

you forget that you compelled him F You know 
what he believes ; and he is old and looks with fear at 
death, remembering his evil deeds, and is convinced that 
only through your intercession and your mother’s he can 
escape from perdition. Consider, Rima, he could not 
refuse, to make you more angry and so deprive himself of 
his only hope.” 

My words seemed to trouble her, but very soon she 
spoke again with renewed animation. my people 

exist, why must it be disappointment and perhaps 
death ? He does not know ; but she came to Mm here-— 
did not ? The others are not here, but perhaps not 
far off. Come, let us go to the summit togetha* to w 
from it the desert beneath us— mountain and forest, 
moimtaio «md forwt. Somewhere there! You said that 
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I had knowledge of distant things* And shal I not know 
which mountain — -which forest ? ” 

Alas ! no^ Rima ; there is a limit to votir far-seeing ; 
and even if that faculty were as great as you imagine it 
would avail you nothing, for there is no inoimtain, no 
forest, in whose shadow your people dweE*” 

For a while she was silent, but her eyes and clasping 
fingers were restless and showed her agitation. She 
seemed to be searching in the depths of her mind for 
some argument to oppose to my assertions, Tlien in a 
low, almost despondent voice, with something of reproach 
in it, she said, Have we come so far to go back again ? 
You were not Nuflo to need my intercession, yet you 
came too.*” 

Where you are there I must be — ^yon have said it 
yourself. Besides, when we started I had some hope of 
finding your people. Now I know better, having heard 
Nuflo’s story. Now I know that your hope is a vain 
one.’’ 

«Why? WTiy? Was she not found here — mother? 
Where, then, are the others ? ” 

^ Yes, she was found here, alone. You must remember 
sJl the things she spoke to you before she died. Did she 
ever speak to you of her people — speak of them as if 
they existed, and would be glad to receive you among 
them some day?” 

"No. Why did she not speak of that ? Ik> you know 
•--can you teE me ? ” 

" I can guess the leason, Rima„ It is very sad — so sad 
Umt it is hard to tell it When Nuflo tended her in the 
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ce.ve atwi was reafij io worship her and do <.^verythiiig she 
wishecL and conversed with her bj sigiis^ she showed no 
wisli to return to her people. And when he oflered her^ 
in a waj she imderstood^ to take her to a distant place^ 
where she would be among strange beings, among others 
like Nnlo^ she readily consented, and paijafully performed 
that long journey to Voa. Would you, Rima, have acted 
thus— would you have gone so far away from your beloved 
people, never to return, never to hear of them or speak 
to them again ? Oh no, you could not ; nor would she, 
if her people had been in existence* But she kiiew that 
she had survived them, that some great calamity had 
fallen upon and destroyed them. They were few in 
number, perhaps, and surrounded on every side by hostile 
tribes, and had no we^ipons, and made no war. They had 
been presented because they inhabited a place apart, 
soEie deep valley perhaps, guarded on all sides by lofty 
mountiiins and impenetrable forests and marshes ; but at 
kst the cruel savages broke into this retreat and hunted 
them down, destroying all except a few fugilives, who 
escaped singly like your mother, and lied away to hide in 
some distant solitude,’’ 

The anxious expression on her face deepened as she 
listened to one of anguish and despair ; and then, almost 
before I concluded, she suddenly lifted her hands to her 
head, uttering a low, sobbing cry, and would haw» fallen 
iwa the rock had I not caught her quickly in my arms. 
Once more in my arms— against my breast, her proper 
place I But now ^ that bright life s«iiied gone out of 
iftr; h€»d Ml c« my shoulder, and there was no 
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motion In her except at mtervals s i^light !a her 

frame ac:comjjaoi«i by a low,, gasping sok la a little 
while the bi>U'i fiie even w^jscsi the face still 

and deathly v.r|iiie, .md wita a 'cemaie ai^xieij in my 
heart I earn^Hl her dowa tc the 
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A S I re-entered the cave with my burden Nuio sat up 
L and stared at me with a frightened look in his eyes. 
Throwing my cloak down I placed the girl on it and 
briefly related what had happened. 

He drew nejir to examine her ; then placed his hand on 
her heart. De^id ! — she is dead ! ” he exclaimed. 

My own anxiety changed to an irrational anger at his 
words. Old fool I She has only fainted,”* I retismed. 
“ Get me some water, quick 1 ” 

But the water failed to restore her, and my anxiety 
deepened as I gazed on that white, still face. Oh, why 
had I told her that sad tragedy I had imagined with so 
little preparation ? Alas ! I had succeeded too weU in my 
purpose, killing her vain hope and her at the same 
moment. 

The old man, still bending over her, spoke again, 
I will not believe that she is dead yet ; but, sir, if 
not dead, then she is dying.” 

I could have struck him down for his words. ‘^Sh® 
will die in my arms, then,” I exclaimed, thrusting him 
roughly aside, and lifting her up with the cloak beneath 
her. 

And while I held her thus, her head resting on my 
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arm, and gazed with unutterable anguish into her 
strangely white face, insanely praying to Heaven to 
restore her to me, Nuflo fell on his knees before her, 
and with bowed head, and hands clasped in supplication, 
began to speak. 

Rima ! Grandchild i he prayed, his quivering voice 
betraying his agitation. Do not die just yet : yon must 
not die — not wholly die — until you have heard what 
I have to say to you, I do not ask you to answer in 
words — -you are past that, and I am not unreasonable. 
Only, when 1 finish, make some sign — a sigh, a movement 
of the eyelid, a twitch of the lips, even in the small 
comers of the mouth ; nothing more than that, just 
to show that you have heard, and I shall be satisfied. 
Remember all the years that I have been your protector, 
and this long journey that I liave taken on your account ; 
also all that I did for your sainted mother before she died 
at Voa, to become one of the most important of those who 
surround the Queen of Heaven, and who, when they wish 
for any favour, have only to say half a word to get it. 
And do not cast in oblivion that at the last I obeyed 
your wish and brought you safely to Riolama. It is true 
that in some small things I deceived you ; but that must 
not weigh with you, because it is a small matter and not 
worthy of mention when you consider the claims I have on 
you. In your hands, Rima, I leave everything, relying on 
the promise you made me, and on my services. Only one 
word of caution remains to be added. Do not let the 
magnificence of the place you axe now about to the 

new sights and colours, and the noise of shouting, and 



always good^ even about the smallest tilings ; and when 
you are asked, as no doubt you will be, to express a wish, 
remember before everything to speak of your grandfather, 
and his claims on you, also on your angelic mother, to 
whom you will present my humble remembrances.'” 

During this petition, which in other circumstances 
would have moved me to laughter but now only irritated 
me, a subtle change seemed to come to the apparently 
lifeless girl to make me hope. The small hand in mine 
felt not m icy cold, and though no faintest colour had 
€»me to the face, ita pallor had losfc something of it* 
deathly waxen appearance ; and now the compressed Ups 
had rdaxfid a little and seemed ready to part I laid 
my fingaf-tips on her heart and felt, or imagined that 
I Mt, a fednt fluttering ; and at last I became convinced 
that her heart wm really beating. 

I turned my ejm on the oM man, still bending forward, 
mtently watching for the sign he had asked her to make 
My «»§» and di^uM; at his grow, «rthy had 

vauMMsd. "Let us thank God, old man,” I said, the 
teftw of joy half dbdking my utterance, Mves— 

ihe m rwovering frmai her fit” 




transparent skin a faint, bluish -rosy colour w»b now 
visible. And at length, seeing that all danger was past 
and recoTery so slow, old Niiflo withdrew once more to 
the fireside, and stretching himself out on the sandy floor, 
soon fell into a deep sleep. 

If he had not been lying there before me in the strong 
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I came on a single white flower which was new to me, 
which I have never seen since. After I had looked long 
at it, and passed on, the image of that perfect flower 
remained so pei'sistently in my mind that on the following 
day I went again, in the hope of seeing it still imtouched 
by decay. There was no change; and on this occasion 
I s|)eiit a much longer time looking at it, admiring the 
marvellous beauty of its form, which seemed so gimtly 
to exceed that of all other flowers. It had thick petals, 
and at first gave me the idea of an artificial flower, 
cut by a divinely inspired artist from some unkriown 
precious stone, of the size of a large orange and whiter 
than milk, and yet, in spite of its opacity, with a crystal- 
line lustre on the surface. Next day I went again, 
scarcely hoping to find it still unwithered ; it was fresh 
as if only just opened ; and after that I went often, some- 
times at intervals of several days, and still no faintest 
sign of any change, the clear, exquisite lines stiH un- 
dimined, the purity and lustre as I had first seen it 
Why, I often asked, does not this mystic forest flower 
fade and perirfi like others ? That first impression of its 
artificial appearance had soon left me ; it was, indeed, a 
flower, and, like other flowers, had life and growth, only 
with that transcendent beauty it had a different kind 
of Mfe. Unconscious, but higher; perhaps immortal 
Thus it would continue to bloom when I had looked my 
last on it ; wind and rain and sunlight would never stain, 
never tinge, ite sacred purity ; the savage Indian, though 
he sees little to admire in a flower, yet seeing this one 
would veil his face and turn back ; even the browsing 
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beast crasbiBg bis way tbrougb. tiie forest*, stniclc with 
its strange glory, would swerve aside and pass on witbont 
barming it* Afterwards I beard from some Indians, 
to whom I described it, that the flower I had discovered 
was called Hata ; also that they had a superstition con- 
cerning it — a strange belief. They said that only one 
Hata flower existed in the world ; that it bloomed in one 
spot for the space of a moon ; that on the disappearance 
of the moon in the sky the Hata disappeared from its 
place, only to reappear blooming in some other spot, 
sometimes in some distant forest. And they also said 
that whosoever discovered the Hata flower in the forest 
would overcome all his enemies and obtain all his desires, 
and finally outlive other men by many years. But, as 
I have said, all this I heard afterwards, and my half- 
superstitious feeling for the flower had grown up in- 
dependently in my own mind. A feeling like that was 
in me while I gazed on the face that had no motion, 
no consciousness in it, and yet had life, a life of so high 
a kind as to match with its pure, surp:issing loveliness* 
I could almost believe that, like the forest llower, in this 
state and aspect it would endure for ever; endure and 
perhaps give of its own immortality to everything around 
it — to me, holding her in my arms and gazing fix«ily 
on the pale face framed in its cloud of dark, silken hair; 
to the leaping flames that threw changing lights on the 
dim stony wall of rock ; to old Nuflo and his two yellow 
dogs stretched out on the floor in eternal, unawakening 
ileep. 

This feeling took such firm possession of my mind that 



slightly parted. 

And, at last, bendlBg lower down to feel her breath, 
the beauty and sweetness of those lips could no longer be 
resisted, and I touched them with mine. Having once 
'tasted their sweetness and fragrance, it was impassible to 
keep from touching them again and again. She was not 
conscious — ^how could she be and not shi'ink from my 
caress? Yet there was a suspicion in my mind, and 
drawing bick I gassed into her face once more. A strange 
new radiatice had ovex^spread it Or was this only an 
illusive colour thrown on her skin by the red firelight? 
I shaded her face with my open hand, and saw that her 
pallor had really gone, that tlie rosy flame on her dbedki 
was pat of her life. Her lustrous eyes, half opaa, were 
gassing into mine Oh, surely conscdoosness had returned 
to her! Had she be^ sensible of those stolen k»^? 
Would ihe now shrink from another cax^ ? Trembling 
I bent down and touched hm lips again, lightiy, but 
lingeringly, and tiiaa again, and when I drew Iw^k and 
looked at ha ' fe« the rosy flame was brighter, aiid tJbe 
eym, more op« gtiB, were looking into mine. And gadng 
with those open, conasious eyes, it reined to me that at 
kst, «»t hstt the shadow that had rested betw^n m had 
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my heart witli pain to speak plainly to yon as I did on 
the mountain to-niglit — ^to kill the hope that had si»- 
tained and brought yon so far from home ! But now that 
anguish is over ; the shadow has gone out of those beaiiti- 
jfiil eyes that are looking at me. Is it bemuse loving me, 
knowing now w^hat love is, knowing, too, how much I love 
you, that you no longer need to speak to any other living 
being of such things? To tell it, to show it, to me is 
now enough^ — is it not so, Tiima ? How strange it seemed, 
at first, when you shrank in fear from me I But, aftcr- 
wardjs, when you prayed aloud to your mother, opening 
all the secrets of your heart, I imdarstood it. In that 
lonely, isolated life in the wood you had heard nothing 
of love, of its power over the h^rt, its infinite sweetne® ; 
when it came to you at last it was a new, inexplical^ 
thing, and filled you with misgivings and tmonultuoiM 
thoughts, m that you feared it aini hid youwelf from its 
muse. Such tremors would be Mt if it had always been 
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Jieard-of rose and purple flame kindled in the eastern sky, 
foreteElng the coming sun. It would seem beautiful beyond 
anything that night bad shown to you, yet you would 
tremble, and youi' heart beat fast at that strange sight ; 
you would wish to fly to those who might be able to tell 
you its meaning, and whether the sweet things it pro- 
phesied would ever really come. ITiafc is why you wished 
to find your people, and came to Riolania to seek them : 
and when you knew— wdien I cruelly told you — that they 
would never be found, then you imagined that that 
strange feeling in youi* heart must remain a secret for 
ever, and you could not endure the thought of your lone- 
liness. If you had not fainted so quickly, then I should 
hare told you what I must tell you now. They are lost, 
Eima — your people — but I am with you, and know what 
you feel, even if you have no words to tell it. But what 
need of words? It shines in your eyes, it bums like a 
flame in your face ; I can feel it in your hands. Do you 
not also see it in my face — all that I feel for you, the love 
that makes me happy ? For this is love, Rima, the flower 
and the melody of life, the sweetest thing, the sweet 
miracle that makes our two souls one.*” 

Still resting in my arms, as if glad to rest there, stOl 
gaasing into my face, it was clear to me that she under- 
stood my every word. And then, with no trace of doubt 
or fear left, I stooped again, until my lips were on hens ; 
and when I drew back once more, hardly knowing which 
bliss was greatest — kissing her delicate moutii or gating 
into hear fece — she all at once put her arms about my 
neck and direw herself up. until she mt on my knee. 
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^ Abel — shall I call you Abel now — and always ? she 
spoke, still with her arms round my neck, wEy 

did you let me come to Riolama ? I would come ^ 
I made him come— old grandfather, sleeping there: he 
does not count, but you — you! After you had heard 
my story, and knew that it was all for nothing 1 And 
all I wished to know was there — in you. Oh, how sweet 
it is I But a little while ago, what pain ! When I stood 
on the mountain when you talked to me, and I knew 
that you knew best, and tried and tried not to know. 
At last I could try no more; they were all dead like 
mother; I had chased the false water on the samniiah. 
^Oh, let me die too,’ I said, for I could not bear the pain. 
And afterwards, here in the cave, 1 was like one asleep, 
and when 1 woke I did not really wake. It was like 
morning with the light teasing me to Q-pen my eyes and 
look at it. Not yet, dear light ; a little while longer, it 
is so sweet to He still. But it would not leave me, and 
stayed teasing me still, like a small shining green fly; 
until, because it teased me so, I opened my lids just a 
little. It was not morning, but the firelight, and I was 
in your arms, not in my little bed. Your eyes looking, 
looking into mine. But I could see yours better, I 
remembered everything then, how you once asked me to 
look into your eyes. I remembered so many things— oh, 
m many 1 

How many things did you remember, Rima F 

listen, Abel, do ycm ever He on the dry mow and 
look straight up into a tree and count a thousand 
leavtti ? 
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No^ sweetet^ that cotild not be clone, it is so Many to 
murnL Do you know bow many a thousand 'are ? 

Oh^ do I not ! When a humming-bird flies close to 
my face and stops still in the air, humming like a bee, 
and then is gone, in that short time I can count a 
hundred smaii round bright feathers on its throat That 
is only a hundred ; a thousand are more, ten times. 
Looking up I count a thousand leaves ; then stop count- 
ing, because there are thousands more behind the first, 
aiMi thousands more, crowded together so that I cannot 
c«3>unt them. Lying in your arms, looking up into your 
face, it was like that; I could not count the things I 
remembered. In the wood, when you were there, and 
before; and long, long ago at Voa, when I was a child 
with mother.*” 

Tell me some of the things you remembered, Rima.” 

** Yes, one — only one now. When I was a child at Voa 
mother was very lame — ^you know that. Whenever we 
went out, away firom the houses, into the forest, walking 
slowly, slowly, she would sit under a tree while I ran 
about playing. And every time I came back to her I 
would find her so pale, so sad, crying— ciying. That was 
when I would hide and come softly back so that she 
would not hear roe ooming. ‘ Oh, mother, why are you 
crying ? your lame foot hurt you F’ And one day 

she took me in her arms and told me truly why she 
cricsdL” 

cwswed speaking, but looked at me with a strange 
new light co-ming into h«r eyes. 

^ Why did she cry^ my love 
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* Oh, Abelj can you nnder^itaod— now— at hsi ! And 
putting her lips close to my ear^ she ijeggii to nrannOT 
soft, melodious ^sounds that toid me riothiiig* Then 
drawing bock her head, she looked again at me, liar eyes 
glistening with tears, her lips half parted with a Millie, 
tender and wistful 

Ah, poor child ! in spite of all that had been said, al 
that had happened, she had returned to the old deiusicio 
that I must understand her speech* I could only return 
her look, sorrowfully and in silence. 

Her face became clouded with disappointment, then 
she spoke again with something of pleading in her tone. 
^ Look, we are not now apart, 1 hiding in the wood, you 
seeking, but together, saying the same things. In your 
language— yours and now mine. But before you came I 
knew nothing, nothing, for there was only grandfather to 
talk to. A few words each day, the same words. If 
yours is mine, mine must be yours. Oh, do you not 
know that mine is better ? 

^*Yes, better; but alas! Rima, I can never hope to 
understand your sweet speech, much less to 8p«.k iL 
The bird that only chirps and twitters can neytr ttog like 
the organ-bird.” 

Crying, she hid her face against my neck, muriimririg 
$®M31y between har sobs, Nerar — ^never i ” 

How strange it seemed, in that moniaot of joy, such •. 
passion of tears, such despondent mwds I 

For some minutas I proerved a sorrowful liknc^ 
realwBg the first time, ao far «ii it was p««Me to 
realise such a thing, what my inability to uada»t«d h« 
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secret language meant to her— that finer language ia 
which alone her swift thoughts and vivid emotions could 

be expressed. Easily and well as she seemed able to 
declare herself in mj tongue, I could well imagine tha*^ 
to her it would seem like the merest stammering. As 
she had said to me once .when I asked her to speak in 
Spanish, ^‘That is not speaking.’’ And so long as she 
could not commune with me in that better language, 
which reflected her mind, there would not be that perfect 
union of soul she so passionately desired. 

By-and-by, as she grew calmer, I sought to say some- 
thing that would be consoling to both of us. Sweetest 
Rima,’’ I spoke, it is so sad that I can never hope to 
talk with you in your way ; but a greater love than this 
that is ours we could never feel, and love will make us 
happy, unutterably happy, in spite of that one sadness. 
And perhaps, after a while, you will be able to say all 
you wish in my language, which is also yours, as you said 
some time ago. When we are back again in the beloved 
wood, and talk once more under that tree where we first 
talked, and under the old mora, where you hid yourself 
and threw down leaves on me, and where you caught the 
little spider to show me how you made yourself a dress, 
you shall speak to me in your own sweet tongue, and then 
try to say the same things in mine. . . . And in the end, 
perhaps, you will find that it is not so impossible as you 
think.” 

She looked at me, smiling again through her tears, and 
shook her head a little. 

Remember what I have heard, that before your mother 
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died you were able to tell Nuflo and tbe priest wlmt her 
wish was. Can you not^ in the same way^ teU me why she 
cried ? 

I can tel yon^ but it will not be teling yoi^’’ 

“ I miderstandL You can teU the bare facts. I can 
imagine something more^ and the rest I must lose. Tel 
me, Rima.'” 

Her face became troubled; she glanced away and let her 

eyes wander round the dim, firelit cayem ; then they re™ 
turned to mine once more. 

Look,” she said, grandfather lying asleep by the fire. 
So far away from us— oh, so far! But if we were to go out 
from the cave, and on and on to the great mountains where 
the city of the sun is, and stood there at last in the midst 
of great crowds of people, all looking at us, talking to us, 
it would be just the same. They would be like the trees 
and rocks and animals — so far ! Not with us nor we with 
them. But we axe everywhere alone together, apart — ^we 
two. It is love ; I know it now, but J did not know it 
before because I had forgotten what she told me. Do you 
think 1 can tell you what she said when I asked her why 
she cried ? Oh no ! Only this, she and another were like 
one, always, apart from the others. Then something came 
— something came ! O Abel, waa that the something you 
told me about on the mountain ? And the other was lost 
for ever, and she was alone in the forests and mountaiiis of 
the world. Oh, why do we cry for what is lost? Why do we 
not quickly forget it and feel glad again ? Now only do I 
know what you felt, O sweet mother, when you «t stil 
and cried* while I ran about and played and laughed I O 
U 
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poor mother! Gk^ wliat pain I’’ And hiding her face against 
my noikj she sobbed once more. 

To my eyes also lore and sympathy brought the tears ; 
but in a little while the fond, comforting words I spoke and 
my caresses recalled her from that sad past to the preront • 
then, lying tmck as at first, her head resting on my folded 
cloak, her body partly supported by my encircling arm and 
jwrtiy by the rock we were leaning against, her half-closed 
eyes turned to mine expressed a tender assured happiness 
— -the chastened gladness of sunshine after rain ; a soft 
delicdou® languor that was partly paiwionate with the 
passion etherealised. 

Teil me, Rima,” I said, bending down to her, ^ in aJl 
those troubled days with me in the woods had you bo 
happy moments ? Did not something in your heart tell 
you that it was sweet to love, even before you knew what 
love meant ? 

** Yes ; and once— O Abel, do you remember that night, 
after returning from Ytaioa, when you sat so late talking 
by the fire — I in the shadow, never stirring, listeaiing, 
listening; you by the fire with the light cm your face, 
saying so many strange thin^? I was happy then — oh, how 
happy! It was bkek night and mining, and I a plsmt 
growing in the dark, feeling the sweet rain-drops felling, 
falling on nay leaves. Oh, it will be morning by-and-l^ 
and the sun will shine on my wet leaves ; and Hiiit made 
me ^ad til I trwaHed with happinm. Then waddady 
■^e lightning would come, so bright, and I wouH trembk 
with fear, and wisA that it would be dark again. That 
was whm you looked at me sitting in the shadow, and I 
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couM not take my eyes away qnicldj And cotili] not meet 
jours, so feliat I trembled with fear*’’ 

^ And now there is no fear — no shadow ; you ars 
perfectly happy?*” 

Oh, so happy ! If the way b.ick to the wood was 
longer, ten times, and if the great mountairih, wiiite with 
mow on their top, were between, and tfie great dark 
forest, and ri¥ers wider than Orinoco,, still I would go alone 
without feax, because you would come after me, to join me 
in the wood, to be with me at last and always 

** But I should not let you go alone, liima— your lonely 
days are over now**” 

She opened her eyes wider, and looked earoestly into my 
face. ‘‘ I must go back alone, AW,*” she said Before 
day comes I must leave you. Rest here, with grandfather, 
for a few days and nights, then follow me.*” 

I heard her with astonishment. ‘^It must not be, 
Rima,*” I cried. What, let you leave me—now you are 
mine* — ^to go all that distance, through all that wild 
country where you might lose yourself and {>eii»h alone ? 
Oh, do not think of it ! *” 

She listened, regarding me with some slight trouble in 
her eyes, but smiling a little at the same time. Her small 
hand moved up ray arm and caressed my cheek ; then she 
drew ray face down to hers until our lip met But when 
I looked at her eyes again I saw that she had not cwnsentel 
to my wish. Do I not know aU the way now,*” rfie spke, 
“^all the mountaiBS, rivers, for^ta— how should I Icwe 
myself? And I must return quickly, not step by step, 
walking — ^resting, resting — ^walking, stopping to cook 
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mt, stoppiBg to gather firewood, to make a shelter— so 
many things ! Oh, I shall he back in half the time ; and 
I have so much to do.**’ 

What can you have to do, love ?— everything can be 
done when we are in the wood together.*^ 

A bright smile with a touch of mockery in it flitted over 
he* face as she replied, Oh, must I tell you that there are 
things you cannot do ? Look, Abel,*” and she touched the 
slight garment she wore, thinner now than at first, and 
dulled by long exposure to sun and wind and rain. 

I could not command her, and seemed powerless to 
persuade her ; but I had not done yet, and proceeded to 
use every argument I could find to bring her round to ray 
view ; and when I finished she put her arms round my neck 
and drew herself up once more. Abel, how happy 

I shall be i she said, taking no notice of all I had said. 
“Think of me alone, days and days, in the wood, waiting 
for you, working all the time; saying, ^Come quickly, Abel ; 
come slow, Abel. 0 Abel, how long you are ! Oh, do not 
come until my work is finished I ’ And when it is finished 
and you arrive you shall find me, but not at once. Firat 
you will seek for me in the house, then in the wood, calling, 
^Rima ! Rima ! ’ And she will be there, listening, hid in the 
trees, wishing to be in yoinr arms, wishing for your lips— 
oh, so glad, yet fearing to show herself. Do you know 
why F He told you — did he not ? — that when he first saw 
her she was standing before him, ail in white — a drms that 
was like snow on the mountain-tops, when the sun is 
setting and gives it rose and purple colour. I shall be like 
that, hidden among the trees, saying, 1 dilferent — ^not 




passionate embrace ; then slipping away from my arms 
and with one swift glance at the sleeping old man^ passed 
out of the cave. 


For a few moments I remained sitting, not yet realising 
that she had left me. so suddenly and swiftly had she 
passed from my arms and my sight ; then, recoyering my 
faculties, I started up and rushed out in hopes of over™ 
taking her» 

It was not yet dawn, but there was still some light from 
the full moon, now somewhere behind the mountains. 
Running to the verge of the bush™growri plateau, I ex- 
plored the rocky slope beneath without seeing her forni, 
and then called, ilima ! liima ! 

A soft, warbling sound, uttered by no bird, came up 
from the shadowy bushes far below ; and in that direction 
I ran on ; then pausing called again, llie sweet sound 
was repeated once more, but much lower down now, and 
80 faintly that I scarcely beard it. And when I went on 
further, and called again and again, there was no ' reply, 
and I knew that she had indeed gone on that long journey 
aJone« 


CHAPTER XVIII 


W HEN Nuflo at length opened his eyes he found 
me sitting alone and despondent by the fire, just 
returned from my vain chase* I had been caught in a heavy 
mist on ‘the mountain-side, and was wet through as well 
as weighed down by latigue and drowsiness, consequent 
upon the previous day’s laborious mai’ch and my night- 
long vigil; yet I dared not think of rest* She had gone 
from me, and 1 could not have prevented it; yet the 
thought that I had allow'ed her to slip out of my aring, 
to go away alone on that long, perilous journey, was as 
intolerable m if 1 had consented to it 
Nuflo was at first startled to hear of her sudden 
departure; but he laughed at my fears, affirming that 
after having once been over the ground she could not 
lose herself ; that she would be in no danger from the 
Indians, as she would invariably see them at a distance 
and avoid them, and that wild beasts, serpents, and other 
evil creatures would do her no harm* Tlie small amoimt 
of food she required to sustain life could be found any- 
where ; furthermore, her journey would not be interrupted 
by imd weather, since rain and heat had no effect on h«r. 
In the end he seemed pleased that she had left ui, saying 
that with liima in the wood the house and cultivated 
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patcli and Uddea provisions and impliiment?? worid be 
safe, for bo Indian would venture to come where slie w^is„ 
His conidence reassured me, and casting down 

on tile sandy ioor of the cave, I fell iiiixi n deep slumber, 
wHch lasted iinffl evening ; then I only woke to ikare a 
meal with the old man, and sleep again until the following 
day. 

Nuio was not ready to start yet; he was eimmoured 
of the unaccustomed comforts of a dry sleepiiig-pkce and 
a fire blown about by no wind and into which fell no 
hissing rain-drops. Not for two days more would he con- 
sent to set out on the return journey, and if he could 
have persuaded me our stay at liioiama wcaild have kstod 
a week. 

We had fine weather at starting; but befc^re long it 
clouded, and then for upwards of a fortnight we had it wet 
and stomy, which so hindered us that it took us twenty- 
three days to accomplish the return journey, whereas the 
journey out had only taken eighteen, llie adventures we 
met with and the pains we sufiered during this long 
march need not be related* The rain made Ui misemMe, 
but we suffered more from hunger tlwn from any other 
cause, and on more than one occasion were reduced to 
the verge of starvation. Twice we were driven to 
for food at Indian vilh^es, and as we had nothing to 
give in exchange for it, we got very little, II ia pcwsibli 
to tmy hospitality from the savage without fiih“iiook% 
naib, and calico; but on this occasion I found myself 
’If ithout that im|»lpable medium oi exrimnge, which had 
hwtn so gr^t a hel{i to me m mj fint Jottmej to 
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Pamhiiari* Now I was weak and miserable and without 
cuimiiig. It is true that we could have exchanged the 
two dogs for cassava-bread and com, but we should then 
have been woiree off than ever. And in the end the dogs 
saved us by an occasional captui’e-— an armadillo surprised 
in the open and seized before it could bury itself in the 
soil^ or an iguana, opossum, or labba, traced by means of 
their keen sense of smell to its hiding-place. Haen Nuflo 
would rejoice and feast, rewarding them with the skin, 
bones, and entrails. But at length one of the dogs fell 
lame, and Nuflo, who was very hungry, made its lameness 
an excuse for despatching it, which he did apparently 
without compunction, notwithstanding that the poor 
brute had served him weU in its way. He cut up and 
smoke-dried the flesh, and the intolerable pangs of hunger 
compelled me to share the loathsome food with him. 
We were not only indecent, it seemed to me, but cannibals 
to feed on the faithful servant that had been our butcher. 
^But what does it matter?’’ I argued with myself. “All 
flesh, clean and unclean, should be, and is, equally 
abhorrent to me, and killing animals a kind of murder. 
But now I find myself constrained to do this evil thing 
that good may come. Only to live I take it now — this 
hateful strength-giver that will enable me to reach llima, 
and the purer, better life that is to be.” 

During all that time, when we toiled onwards leag:ae 
after league in silence, or sat silent by the nightly fire, 
I thought of many things; but tlxe past, with which I 
had definitely broken, was little in my mind. Rima was 
itill the source and centre of all my thoughts ; from her 
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tbej rose, and to her retnrnei Thinking, hoping^ 
dreaming, sustained me in those dark days and nighte of 
pain and privation. Imagination was the bread that 
gave me strength, the wine that exhilarated. What 
sustained old Nudo’s mind I know not. Probably it was 
like a chrysalis, doraiant, independent of sustenance; 
the bright-winged image to be called at some ftitnre time 
to life by a great shouting of angelic hosts and noises of 
musical instruments slept secure, coffined in that dull, 
gross nature. 

The old beloved wood once more! Never did his 
native village in some mountain valley seem more beau- 
tiful to the Switzer, returning, war-worn, from long 
voluntary exile, than did that blue cloud on the horizon 
— the forest where Eima dwelt, my bride, my beautiful — 
and towering over it the dark cone of Ytaioa, now seem 
to my hungry eyes ! How near at last — how near ! And 
yet the two or three intervening leagues to be traversed 
so slowly, step by step — how vast the distance seemed! 
Even at far Riolama, when I set out on my return, I 
scarcely seemed so far from my love* ITiis maddening 
Impatience told on my strength, which was smal, and 
hindered me* I could not run nor even walk fast ; old 
Nuflo, slow, and sober, with no flame consuming his 
heart, was more than my equal in the end, and to keep 
up with him was aU I could do. 

At the finish he became silent and cautious, fiiwt cnteiv 
ing the belt of trees leading away through the low range 
of hills at the southern extremity of the wood* For a 


ftirther oii there woiild. be a first glimpse of the palm-leaf 
tkatcli. HieB all weakness forsook me ; with a low crj of 
passionate longing and joy I rushed on ahead ; but I 
stmined ray eyes in vain for a sight of that sweet shelter : 
no patch of pale yellow colour appeared amidst the uni- 
versal verdure of bushes, creepers, and trees — -trees beyond 
trees, trees towering above trees. 

For some moments I could not realise it. No, I had 
surely made a mistake, the house had not stood on that 
spot ; it would appear in sight a little further on. I took 
a few uncertain steps onwards, and then again stood still, 
my brain reeling, my heart swelling nigh to bursting with 
anguish. I was still standing motionless, with hand 
pressed to my bi'east, when Nuflo overtook me. Where 
is it — ^the house ? I stammered, pointing with my hand* 
All his stolidity seemed gone now ; he was trembling too, 
his lips silently moving. At length he spoke: ^^They 
have come — the childraa of hell have been here, and have 
destroyed everything ! ” 

What has become of I cried; kit 

without replying he walked on, and I foUowei 

Use house, we soon found, had been burnt down. Not 
ft stick mnainei Where it had stood a heap of black 
ashes covert the ground — ^nothing more. But on look- 
ing round we could discov^ no sign of human bangs 
having recently visited the spot A rank growth of gimst 
and herbage now covered the once clew space surroundinf 



where in the forest, perhaps not fiu’ off, impatiently wait- 
ing our return* The old man stare<l at me while I spoke ; 
he appeared to be in a kind of stupor, and made no reply ; 
and at last, leaving him still sitting on the groimd, I 
went into the wood to look for Rima* 

As I walked there, occasionally stopping to peer into 
some shadowy glade or o}>ening, and to listen, I was 
tempted again and again to call the name of her I sought 
aloud ; and still the fear that by so doing I might bring 
some hidden danger on myself, perhaps on her, made 
me silent* A strange melancholy rested on the forest, 
a quietude seldom broken by a distant bird’s cry* How, 
I asked myself, should I ever find her in that wide forest 
while I moved about in that silent, cautious way ? My 
only hope was that she woiald find me* It occurred to 
me that tlie most likely place to seek her woiilil some 
of the old haunts known to us both, where we h«i talked 
tc^ther. I thought first of the mora traa, she had 
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About this tree^ and within its shade, I lingered for 
upwards of an hour ; andj finally^ casting nay eyes up into 
the great dim cloud of green and purple leaves, I softly 
called, "Eima, Rima, if you have seen me, and have 
concealed yourself from me in your hiding-place, in mercy 
answer me — in mercy come down to me now ! But 
Rima answered not, nor threw down any red glowing 
leaves to mock me: only the wind, high up, whispered 
something low and sorrowful in the foliage ; and turning 
I wandered away at random into the deeper shadows. 

By-and-by I was startled by the long, piercing cry of 
a wild fowl, sounding strangely loud in the silence ; and 
no sooner was the air still again than it struck me that 
no bird had uttered that cry. The Indian is a good 
mimic of animal voices, but practice had made me able 
to distinguish the true from the false bird note. For 
a minute or so I stood still, at a loss what to do, then 
moved on again with greater caution, scarcely breathing, 
straining my sight to pierce the shadowy depths. All 
at once I gave a great start, for directly befoire me, on 
the projecting root in the deeper shade of a tree, sat a 
dark, motionless human form. I stood stiB, watching it 
for some time, not yet knowing that it had seen me, when 
all doubts were put to Bight by the form rising and 
deliberately advancing — a naked Indian with a mbatana 
in his hand. As he came up out of the deeper shade 
I recognised Piak4 the surly elder brother of my friend 
Kua-kd 

It was a great shock to meet him in the wood, but I 
had no time to reflect just then, I only remembered that 
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I had deeply offended him and his people^ that they pro- 
bably looked on me as an enemy, and would think little 
of taking my life. It was too late to attempt to escape 
by flight; I was spent with my long journei-r and the 
many privations I had suffered, while he stood there in 
his full strength with a deadly weapon in his hand. 

Nothing was left but to put a bold face on, greet him 
in a friendly way, and invent some plausible story to 
account for my action in secretly leaviisg the village. 

He was now standing still, silently regarding me, and 
glancing round I saw that he was not alone : at a distance 
of about forty yards cm my right hand two other dusky 
forms appeared watching me from the deep shade. 

Piak^ ! ” I cried, advancing three or four steps. 

‘‘You have returned,"*’ he answered, but without moving. 
“Where from F’’ 

“ Riolama.’’ 

He shook his head, then asked where it was. 

“ Twenty days towards the setting sun,” I said. As he 
remained silent I added, “ I heard that I could find goM 
in the mountains there. An old man told me, and we 
went to look for gold.” 

“What did you find?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Ah!” 

And 80 our conversation appeared to be at an end. 
But after a far moments my intense desire to discover 
whether the savag« knew aught of Eima or not made 
me hazard a question. 

“l)o you live here in the forest now ?” 1 asked 
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He shook his head* and after a while said, wnie 
to kill aiiiroals*'^ 

“You aM" like iiie oow,""* 1 returned, quickly; “you fmr 
notHiig/’^ 

He looked distnistfdly at me^ then came a little nearer 
and said— 

“Yon are very brave. I should not have gone twenty 
days*^ journey with no weapons and only an old man for 
companion. What weapons did yon have ? ’’ 

I saw that he feared me, and wished to make sure that 
I had it not in my power to do him some injury. “No 
weapon except my knife,**’ I replied, with assumed careless- 
ness. With that I raised my cloak so as to let him see 
for himself, turning my body round before him, “ Have 
you found my pistol I added. 

He shook his head ; but he appeared less suspicious 
now and came close up to me. “ How do you get food ? 
Where are you going ?” he asked. 

I answered boldly, “Food! I am nearly starving. I 
am going to the village to see if the women have got any 
meat in the pot, and to tell Runi all I have done since 
I left Mm.” 

He looked at me keenly, a little surprised at my con- 
fidence perhaps, then said that he was also going Imck 
md wouM accompany me. One of the other men now 
advMc^, How-pipe in hand, to join us, and, living the 
wwi, we started to walk acaross the savannah. 

It was hateful to have to recross that savannah agaiia, 
to leave the wocdland ahadbwi where I had hoped to find 
Bima ; but I was powcsriess ; I was a prisoner once more. 
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tlie lost captive recovered and not yet pardoiicJ.^ prol»Mj 
never to be pardoned. Only by meins of lay own ciEining 
could I be saved^ and Nuflo, poor old maiij must take his 
chance. 

Again and again as we tramped over the barren ground, 
and when we climbed the ridge, 1 was compelled to stand 
still to recover breath, explaining to Flake ihax I had 
been travelling day and night, with no meat during the 
last three days, so Uiat I was exliausted. This was an ex- 
aggeration, but it was necessary to account in some way 
for the faintness I experienced during our walk, caused 
less by fatigue and want of food than by anguish of 
mind. 

At intervals I talked to him, asking after all ttie other 
members of the comm unity by name.. At last, thinking 
only of Rima, I asked liim if any other person or persons 
besides his people came to the wood now or lived there. 

He said no. 

Once,’’ I said, there was a daughter of the Didi, a 
girl you all feared : is she there now ? 

He looked at me with suspicion and then shook his 
head. I dared not press him with more qu^tions ; but 
after an interval he said plainly, She is not tiiere now*’’ 

And I was forced to believe him ; for had Rima boen 
in ’the wood they would not have been there. She was 
not there, this much I had diacoverecL Had she, then, 
lost her way, or perished on that long jouniey from 
Eiokism F Or had she returned only to Ml into tJte Imads 
of her cruel enemies? My heart was heavy ia me; but 
if these devils in human shape krow more tibm toey had 
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told me, I must, I said, hide my anxiety and wait patientlj 
to find it out, should they spare my life. And if they 
spared me and had not spared that other sacred life inter- 
woven with mine, the time would come when they would 
find, too late, that they had taken to their bosom a worst 
devil than themselves* 



CHAPTER XIX 


M y arrival at the village created some excitement ; 

but I was plainly no longer regarded as a Mend, 
or one of the family. Euni was absent, and I looked 
forward to his return with no little apprehenfflon ; he 
would doubtless decide my fate. Kua-kd was also away* 
The others sat or stood about the great room, staring 
at me in silence. I took no notice, but merely asked 
for food, then for my hammock, which I hung up in the 
old place, and lying down I fell into a doze. Runi made 
his appearance at dusk. I rose and greeted him, but he 
spoke no word, and, until he went to his hammock, sat in 
sullen silence, ignoring my presence* 

On the following day the crisis came. We were once 
more gathered in the room — all but Kua-kd and another 
of the men, who had not yet returned fkwm some expe- 
dition — ^and for the space of half an hour not a word 
was spoken by anyone. Something was expected ; even 
the children were strangely still, and whenever one of the 
pet birds strayed in at the open door, uttering a little 
plaintive note, it was chased out again, but wiiiiout 
a »5und. At length Runi straightened himself on h» 
seat and fixed his eyes on me ; then cleared his tiiroat 
and began a long harangue, delivered in the lomit 
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Baonotonous sing-song which I knew m well and which 
meant that the occasion was an important oiie« And 
as is usual in such eifforts, the same thought and ex- 
pressions were used again and again, and yet again, with 
dull, angry insistence. The orator of Guayana to be 
impressive must be long, however little he may have 
to say. Strange as it may seem, I listened critically 
to him, not without a feeling of scorn at his lower intelli- 
gence. But I was easier in my mind now. From the 
very fact of his addressing such a speech to me I was 
convinced that he wished not to take my life, and would 
not do so if I could clear myself of the suspicion of 
treachery. 

I was a white man, he said, they were Indians ; never- 
theless they had treated me well. Tliey had fed and 
sheltered me. They had done a great deal for me : they 
had taught me the use of the zabatana, and had promised 
to make one for me, asking for nothing in return. They 
had also promised me a wife. How had I treated them ? 
I had deserted them, going away secretly to a distance, 
leaving them in doubt as to my intentions. How could 
they tell why I had gone, and where ? They had an enemy. 
Managa was his name; he and his people hated them; I 
knew that he wished them evil ; I knew where to find 
Mm, for they had told me That was what they thought 
when I suddenly left them. Now I returned to them, 
mying that I had been to Riolama. He knew where 
ftiolama was, although he had never been there : it was so 
far. Why did I go to RiokmaF It was a bad place. 
There were Indians there, a few ; but they were not good 
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Indlftns like those of Farahuari, and would kil m wMte 
maiL Had I gone there ? Why had I gone there ? 

He finished at last, and it was my turn to speak, but he 
had given me plenty of time, and my reply was ready. I 
have heard you,’’ I said. Your words are good words 
Hiey are the words of a friend. I am * the white man’s 
friend, you say : is he my friend ? He went away secretly, 
saying no word : v/hy did he go without speaking to Ms 
friend who had treated him well? Has he been to my 
enemy Managa ? Perhaps he is a friend of my enemy ? 
Where has he been? I must now answer these things, 
saying true words to my friend. You are an Indian, I am 
a white man. You do not know all the white man’s 
thoughts. These are the things I wish to tell you. In 
the white man’s country are two kinds of men. There are 
the rich men, who have all that a man can desire— houses 
made of stone, full of fine things, fine clothes, fine 
weapons, fine ornaments; and they have horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs — everything they desire. Because they have 
gold, for with gold the white man buys everything. The 
other kind of white men are the poor, who have no gold 
and cannot buy or have anything ; they must work hard 
for the rich man for the little food he gives them, and a 
rag to cover their nakedness ; and if he gives them shelter , 
they have it ; if not they must lie down in the rain out of 
doore. In my own country, a hundred days from here, I 
was the son of a great chief, who had much gold, and 
when he died it was aJl mine, and I was rich. But I had 
an enemy, oiie worse than Managa, for he wm rich and Iwd 
many people And in a war Mi people oveimine mineg 
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mad he took my gold, and all I possessed, making me poor. 
The Indian kills his enemy, but the white man takes his 
gold, and that is worse than death. Then I said : 1 have 
been a rich man and now I am poor, and must work like a 
dog for some rich man, for the sake of the little food he 
will throw me at the end of each day. No, I cannot do it ! 
I will go away and live with the Indians, so that those 
who have seen me a rich man shall never see me working 
like a dog for a master, and cry out and mock at me. For 
the Indians are not like white men : they have no gold ; 
they are not rich and poor ; all are alike. One roof covers 
them from the rain and sun. All have weapons which 
they make ; all kill birds in the forest and catch fish in the 
rivers ; and the women cook the meat and all eat from one 
pot. And with the Indians, I will be an Indian, and hunt 
in the forest and eat with them and drink with them. 
Then I left my cmmtry and came here, and lived with 
you, Riini, and was well treated. And now, why did I go 
away ? Ihis I have now to tell you. After I had been 
here a certain time I went over there to the forest. You 
wished me not to go, because of an evil thing, a daughter 
of the Didi, that lived there ; but I feared nothing and 
went. There I met an old man, who talked to me in the 
white man’s language. He had travelled and seen much, 
and told me one strange thing. On a mountain at 
Riolama he told me that he had mm a great lump of 
gold, as much as a man could carry. And when I heard 
this I said, ^ With the gold I could return to my country, 
and buy weapoms for mysdbf and all my people and go to 
war with mj enemy and deprive him of all his possessions 
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and serve Mm as he served me."* I asked the old man to 
take me to Riolama; and when he had consented I went 
away from here without saying a word, so as not to be pre- 
vented. It is far to Riolama, and I had no weapons ; but 
I feared nothing. 1 said, "If I must light I must fight, and 
if I must be killed I must be killed.’ But when I got to 
Riolama I found no gold. There was only a yellow stone 
which the old man had mistaken for gold. It was yellow, 
like gold, but it would buy nothing. Therefore I came 
back to Parahuari again, to my friend ; and if he is angry 
with me still because I went away without informing him, 
let him say, ^Go and seek elsewhere for a new friend, for I 
am your friend no longer.’” 

I concluded thus boldly, because I did not wish him to 
know that I had suspected him of harbouring any sinister 
designs, or that I looked on omr quarrel as a very serious 
one. When I had finished speaking he emitted a sound 
which expressed neither approval nor disapproval, but 
only the fact that he had heard me. But I was satisfied* 
His expression had undergone a favourable change ; it was 
less grim. After a while he remarked, with a peculiar 
twitching of the mouth which might have developed into 
a smile, The white man will do much to get gold. You 
walked twenty days to see a yellow stone that would buy 
nothing.” It was fortunate that he took this view of the 
case, which was flattering to his Indian nature, and perhap 
touched Hs sense of the ludicrouw. At aU events, he 
said nothing to discTedit my story, to which they had all 
listened with profound interest. 

Prom that time it seemed to be tacitiy a^eed to let 
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bygones be bygones; and I could sec tbat m tbe 
dangerous feeling that had threatened my life diminished 
the old pleasure they had once found in my coinpany 
returned. But my feelings towards them did not change, 
nor could they while that black and terrible suspicion 
concerning Rima was in my heart. I talked again freely 
with them, as if there had been no break in the old 
friendly relations. If they watched me furtively when- 
ever I went out of doors I affected not to see it, I set to 
work to repair my rude guitar, which had been broken in 
my absence, and studied to show them a cheerful counte- 
nance. But when alone, or in my hammock, hidden from 
their eyes, free to look into my own he^:lrt, then I was 
conscious that something new and strange had come into 
my life ; that a new nature, black and implacable, had 
taken the place of the old. And sometimes it was hard 
to conceal this fuiy that burnt in me ; sometimes I felt an 
impulse to spring like a tiger on one of the Indians, to 
hold him fast by the throat until the secret I wished to 
learn was forced from his lips, then to dash his brains out 
against the stone. But they were many, and there was 
no choice but to be cautious and patient if I wished to 
outwit them with a cunning superior to their own. 

Three days after my arrival at the village, Kua-kd 
returned with his companion. I greeted him with affected 
warmth, but was really pleased that he was back, believ- 
ing that if the Indians knew anything of Rima he aiaong 
them all would be most likely to tell it. 

Kua-kd appeared to have brought some important news, 
which he discussal with Runi and the others ; and on the 
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following day I noticed that preparations for an expedi- 
tion were in progress. Spears and bows and arrows were 
got ready, but not blow-pipe*, and I knew by this that the 
expedition would not be a hunting one. Having dis- 
covered so much, al.so that only four men were going 
out, I called Kua-k<i aside and begged him to let me go 
with them. He seemed pleased at the propo.sal, and at 
once repeated it to Runi, who considered for a little and 
then consented. 

By-and-by he said, touching his bow, cannot 

jfight with our weapons ; what will you do if we meet an 
enemy ? 

I smiled and returned that I would not run away. All 
I wished to show him was that his enemies were my 
enemies, that I was ready to fight for my friend. 

He was pleased at my words, and said no more and gave 
me no weapona Next morning, however, when we set out 
before daylight, I made the discovery that he was carrying 
my revolver fastened to his waist. He had concealed it 
carefully under the one simple gannent he wore, but it 
bulged slightly, and so the secret was betrayed. I had 
never believed that he had lost it, and I was convinced 
that he took it now with the object of putting it into my 
hands at the last moment in case of meeting with an 
enemy. 

From the village we travelled in a north-westerly 
direction, and before noon camped in a grove of dwarl 
trees, where we remained until the sun was low, then 
continued our walk throu^ a rather barren country. At 
night we camped again beside a small stream, only a few 
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inches deep^ and after a meal of smoked meat and parched 
nsaiTO prepared to sleep till dawn on the next day. 

Sitting by the fire I resolved to make a first attempt to 
discover from Kim-kd anything concerning Rima which 
might be known to him. Instead of lying down when 
the others did I remained seated, my guardian also sitting 
— no doubt waiting for me to lie down first. Presently 
I moved nearer to him and began a conversation in a low 
voice, anxious not to rouse the attention of the other men. 

Once you said that Oolava would be given to me for 
a wife,'’’’ I began. “ Some day I shall want a wife.'” 

He nodded approval, and remarked sententiously that 
the desire to poasess a wife was common to all men. 

‘*What has been left to me?*” I said despondingly and 
spreading out my hands, "‘My pistol gone, and did I 
not give liuni the tinder-box, and the little box with a 
cock painted on it to you? I had no return — ^not even 
the blow-pipe. How, then, can I get me a wife 

He, like the others — dull-witted savage that he was — 
had come to the belief that I was incapable of the 
cunning and duplicity they practised. I could not see 
a green parrot sitting silent and motionless amidst the 
green foliage as they could ; I had not their preternatural 
keenness of sight ; and, in like manner, to deceive with 
lie*s and false seeming was their faculty and not mine. 
He fell readily into the trap. My return to practical 
subjects pleased him. He bade me hope that Oolava 
might yet be mine in spite of my poverty. It was not 
always necessary to have things to get a wife : to be able 
to maintain her was enough ; some day I would be like 
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0Be of themselTeSj able to kill animals and catch 
Besides, did not Riini wish to keep me with them for 
other reasons ? But he could not keep me wifeless, I 
eoiiH do much : I could sing ^iiid make music ; I was 
brave and feared nothing ; I could teach the children to 
fight 

He did not my, however, that I could teach anything 
to one of his years aiid attainmenta. 

I protested that he gave me too much praise^ that they 
ivere just brave. Did they not show a courage equal 
to mine by going every day to hunt in that wood which 
was inhabited by the daughter of the Didi ? 

I came to this subject with fear and trembling, but he 
took it quietly. He shook his head, and then all at once 
began to teU me how tliey first came to go there to hunt. 
He said that a few days after I had searetly disappeared, 
two men and a woijaan, returning home froio a distant 
plac^e where they had l>een on a visit to a relation, 
stopped at the village. These travellers related tlmt two 
diiys’ journey from Yt&ioa they had met three persons 
travelling in an opposite direction : an old man with a 
white beard, followed by two yellow dogs, a young man 
in a big cloak, and a strange-looking girL Thus it came 
to be known that I had left the wood with the old man 
and the daughter of the JWdi. It was great news to 
them, for they did not believe that we had any intention 
of retuiming, and at once they began to hunt in the 
wood, and went there eveiy day, killing birds, monkeys^ 
and other animals in numbers. 

His words had begun to exdto me greatly, bat I 



and she left us in Riolama. She went away from us into 
the mountains — who knows whither i 

But she came back ! ” he returned, with a gleam of 
devilish satisfaction in his eyes that niade tiie blood mn 
cold in my veins. 

It was hard to dissemble still, to tempi, him to say 
something that would madden me ! No, no,**** I answered, 
after considering his words. She feared to return ; she 
went away to hide herself in the great mountains beyond 
Riolama. She could not come back.’’ 

^But she came back!” he persisted, with that trium- 
phant glmm in his eyes once more. Under iny cloak my 
hand had clutched my knife-handle, but I stove hard 
against the fierce, almost maddening impulse to pluck 
it out and bury it, quick as lightning, in his accursed 
throat. 

He continued: Seven days before you returned we 
mw her in the wood. We were always expecting, watch- 
ing, always afraid ; and when hunting we were three and 
four together. On that day 1 and three others saw her. 
It was in an open place, where the trees are big and wide 
a|»jt. We started up and chased her when she ran firom 
us, but feawd to shoot. And in one moment she climbed 
up into a small tree, then, like a monkey, paased from 
its highest branches into a big tree. We could not sw 
her thm*©, l»t 4ie was there in the big tree, for there was 
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fflo other tree near — no way of escape. Three of ns sat 
down to watch, and the other went back to the village. 
He was long gone ; we were jutd going to le.'j.ve the tree, 
fearing that she would do lis some injury, when he came 
back, and with him all the others, men, women, aud 
children. They brought axes and knives, llien Runi 
said, ‘ Let no one shoot an arrow into the tree thinking 
to hit her, for the arrow would be caught in her hand 
and thrown back a.t him. We must bum her in the tree ; 
there is no way to kill her excejit by fire.’ TTien we went 
round and round looking up, but could see nothing , and 
someone said, She has escaped, flying like a birri from 
the tree; but Runi answered that fire would show. So 
we cut down the small tree, and lopped the branches otf 
and heaped them round the big trunk. Then, at a 
distance, we cut down ten more small trees, and after- 
wards, further away, ten more, and then others, and piled 
them all round, tree after tree, until the pile reached as 
far from the trunk as that,” and here he pointed to a 
bush forty to fifty yards from where we sat. 

The feeling with which I had listened to this recital 
had become intolerable. The sweat ran from me in 
streams; I shivered like a person in a fit of ague, and 
clenched my teeth together to prevent them from rattling. 
“I must drink,” I said, cutting him short and rising to 
my feet He also rose, but did not follow me, when, 
with uncertain steps, I made my way to the waterside, 
which was ten or twelve yank away. Lying prostrate on 
my chest, I took a long draught of dear coH water, and 
held my for a few moments in the current It sent 



I stepped back to the fireside and sat down again^ while 
he resumed his old place at mj side. 

You burnt the tree dowa,^ I said. Finish teHing 
me now and let me sleep — my eyes are heavy.*^ 

^^Yes. While the men cut and brought trees^ the 
women and children gathered dry stuff in the forest and 
brought it in their aims and piled it round. Then they 
set fire to it on all sides, laughing and shouting, ^ Bum, 
burn, daughter of the Didi ! ’ At length all the lower 
branches of the big tree were on fire, and the trunk was 
on fire, but above it was still green, and we could see 
nothing. But the flames went up higher and higher 
with a great noise ; and at last from the top of the tree, 
out of the green leaves, came a great cry, like the cry 
of a bird, ^ Abel ! Abel ! and then looking we saw some- 
thing fall; through leaves and smoke and flame it fell 
like a great white bird killed with an arrow and falling 
to the earth, and fell into the flames beneath. And it 
w^as the daughter of the Didi, and she was burnt to 
ashes like a moth in the flames of a fire, and no one has 
ever heard or seen her since.” 

It was well for me that he spoke rapidly, and finished 
quickly. Even befisre he had quite concluded I drew my 
doak round my foce and stretched myself out. And I 
suppose that he at once followed my example, Imt I had 
grown Hind and deaf to outwarti things just then. My 
heart no Imager throbbed violmitly; it fluttered and 
seemed to grow feebler and feebler in its a4±ioE: I 



remained quiet for about balf an liour ; and diiring this 
time the picture of that act ia the hateftii tragedy 
grew more and more distinct and vivid in my mimi, 
until I seemed to be actually gazing on that my eare 
were filled with the hissing and crackling of the lire^ the 
exultant shouts of the savages, and above all the last 
piercing cry of Abel i Abel ! from the clood of bura- 



be, in a deep sleep; he was lying on Hs back, and Ms 
dark firelit face looked as still and unconscious as a face 


of stone. Now was my ch/iiKte to escape — if to escape 
was my wish. Yes ; for I now possessed the cx> voted 
knowledge, and nothing more wiis to be gained by keep- 
ing with my deadly enemies. And now, most fcjrtaimtely 
for me, they had brought me far on the road to that 
place of the five hills where Managa Mved—Managa, 
wh«e name had been often in my mind sine® my return 


like hmj I caught sight of that pale vsolitary star which 
Runi had pointe<l out to me low down in the north- 
western sky when I had asked him where Hs enemy lived. 
In that direction we had been travelling since leaving the 


could imeh Managa^s hunting -grout id, and be safe and 
think over what I haii heard and on what 1 had to do. 
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1 jiioTed softly away a few steps, then thiinkiiig that It 
would be well to take a spear in mj hand, I turned back* 
and was surprised and startled to notice that Kua-kd had 
moved in the interval He had turned over on his side, 
and Hs face was now towards me. His eyes appeared 
closed, but he might be only feigning sleep, and I dared 
not go back to pick up the spear. After a moment’s 
hesitation I moved on again, and after a second glance 
back and seeing that ' he did not stir, I waded cautiously 
across the stream, walked softly twenty or thirty yards, 
and then began to ran. At intervals I paused to listen 
for a moment ; and presently I heard a pattering sound 
as of footsteps coming swiftly after me. I instantly con- 
cluded that Kua-kd had been awake all the time watch- 
ing my movements, and that he was now following me. 
I now put forth my whole speed, and while thus running 
could distinguish no sound. That he would miss me, 
for it was very dark, although with a starry sky above, 
was my only hope ; for with no weapon except my knife 
my chances would be small indeed should he overtake me, 
Besides, he had no doubt roused the others before start- 
ing, and they would be dose behind. There were no 
bushes in that place to hide myself in and let them pass 
me ; and presently, to make matters worse, the character 
of the soil changed, and I was ranning over level clayey 
ground, so white with a salt efflorescence that a dark 
object moving on it would show conspicuously at a 
distance. Here I paused to look back and listen, when 
distinctly came the sound of footsteps, and the next 
moment I made out the vague form of an Indian advano- 
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ing at a rapid rate of speed and with, his uplifted spear in 
his hand. In the brief pause I had made he had advanced 
almost to within hurling distance of me. and turning, 

I sped on again, throwing off’ my cloak to ease my 
flight. The next time I looked back he was still in sight, 
but not 90 near; he had stopped to pick up my cloak, 
which would be his now, and this had given me a slight 
advantage. I fled on, and had continued running for a 
distance perhaps of fifty yards when an object rushed past 
me, tearing through tlie flesh of my left arm close to the 
shoulder on its way; and not knowing that I was not 
badly wounded nor how near my pursuer might be, I 
turned in desperation to meet him, and saw him not 
above twenty-five yards away, running towards me with 
something bright in his hand. It was Kua-kd, and after 
wounding me with his spear he was about to finish me 
with his knife. O fortunate young savage, after such a 
victory, and with that noble blue cloth cloak for trophy 
and covering, what fame and happiness will Ije yours 1 
A change swift as lightning had come over me, a sudden 
exultation. I was wounded, but my right hand was 
sound and clutched a knife as good as his, and we were 
on an equality. I waited for him calmly. All weakness, 
grief, despair had vanished, all feelings except a terrible 
raging desire to spill his accursed blood ; and my brain 
was clear and my nerves like steel, and I remembered 
with something like laughter our old amusing encounters 
with rapiem of wood. Ah, that was only maJking believe 
and duldish play; this was reality. CfeuW. any white 
man, deprived of his treacherous, fer-kiUing weapon, 
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meet tlie resolute savage, fmoe to face anil foot to foot 
and equal him with the old primitive weapons? Pcx« 
youth, this delusion will cost you dear ! It was scarcely 
an equal contest when he hurled himself against me, 
with only his savage strength and courage to match my 
skill ; in a few moments he was lying at nay feet, pouring 
out his life blood on that white thirsty plain* From Ms 
prostrate form I turned, the wet, red knife in my hand, 
to in^t the others, still thinking that they wem on the 
track and close at hand* Why had he stcK^>ed to pick 
up the cloak if they were not following — if he had not 
been afraid of losing it ? I turned only to receive their 
spears, to die with my face to them ; nor was the thought 
of death terrible to me; I could die calmly now after 
killing my first assailant* But had I indeed killed Mm ? 
I asked, hearing a sound like a groan escape from his 
lips. Quickly stooping I once more drove my weapon 
to the Mlt in his prostrate form, and when he exhaled a 
deep sigh, and his frame quivered, and the blood spurted 
afresh, I experienced a feeling of savage joy. And stiU 
no sornad of hurrying footsteps came to my listening 
ears and no vague forms appeared in the darkness. I 
concluded that he had either left them sleeping or that 
they had not followed in the right direction. Taking 
up the doak, I was about to walk wi, when I noticed 
the spear he had thrown at me lying where it had fall'aa 
some yards away, ami piiking that up abo, I went on 
once more, still keeping the guiding star before me. 



CIIAPTEE XX 


r HAT good ligM had been to me like a clraiiglit 
of wine, and made me for a while oMivious of mj 
‘m& and of the pain from my woimcL But tlie glow and 
Wing of exultation did not : the lacerated flesh 
smarted ; I was weak from loss of blood-j and oppressed 
with sensations of fatigue* If mj foe» had appeared on 
the scene they would have made an easy conquest of me ; 
but they came not, and I continued to walk on, slowly and 
painfully, pausing often to iwt 

At last, recovering somewhat from my faint condi«* 
tion, and losing all ftjiir of being overtaken, my sorrow 
revived in full force, and thought retuimed to madden 
me. 

Alas! this bright being, like no other in its divine 
brightness, so long in the making, now no more than 
a dead leaf, a little dust, lost and forgotten for ever— O 
pitile^l O cruel! 

But I knew it all before—this law of nature and of 
necessity, against which all revolt is idle : often had the 
remembrance of it filled me with ineffaUe melaaehoiy; 
only now it seemed cruel beyond all cruelty. 

Not nature the instrument, not the keen aword that 
cuts into the bleeding tissues, but the hmd that wields it 
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— tlie imseeK miknowB something, or per$on, that mani- 
fests itself in the horrible workings of imtnre« 

Did yon know, beloved, at the last, in that intolerable 
heat, in that moment of supreme anguish, that he is 
nnlistening, unhelpful as the stars, that you cried not 
to him ? To me was your cry : but your poor, frail 
fellow-creature was not there to save, or, failing that, 
to cast himself into the flames and perish with you, hating 
God’’ 

Thus, in my insufferable pain, I spoke aloud ; alone 
in that solitary place, a bleeding fugitive in the dark 
night, looking up at the stai'-s 1 cursed the Author of 
my being and called on Him to take back the abhorred 
gift of life. 

Yet, according to my philosophy, how vain it was ! All 
my bitterness and hatred and defiance were as empty, 
as ineffectual, as utterly futile, as are the supplications 
of the meek worshipper, and no more than the whisper of 
a leaf, the light whirr of an insect’s wing. Whether I 
loved Him who was over all, as when I thanked Him 
on my knees for guiding me to where I had heard so 
sweet and mysterious a melody, or hated and defied Him 
as now, it all came from Him — love and hate, good and 
evil. 

But I know — I knew then — that in one thing my 
philosophy was false, that it was not the whole truth ; 
that though my cries did not touch nor come near Him 
they would yet hurt me ; and, jmt as a prisoner maddened 
at his unjust fate beats against the stone walls of his csdl 
until he falls back bruised and bleeding to the floor, so 
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did I wilMlj bruise mj own soul, aaci knew tliat tli#« 
rounds I gave my seif would not heaL 

Of that night, the beginning of the Hacktsst period of 
my life, I shall say no more ; and over subsequent events 
I shall pass quickly. 

Morning found me at a distance of many miles from 
the scene of my duel with the Indian, in a broken, MEy 
country, varied with savannah and open forest. I was 
welhnigh spent with iny long march, and felt that unless 
food was obtained before many hours my situation would 
be indeed desperate. With labour I managed to climb to 
the summit of a hill about three hundred feet high, in 
order to survey the surrounding country, and found that 
it was one of a group of five, and conjectured that these 
were the five hills of Uritay, and that I was in the neigh- 
boui'hood of Managa's village. Coming down I proceeded 
to the next hill, which was higher ; and before reaching it 
came to a stream in a narrow valley dividing the Mll% 
and proceeding along its banks in search of a crossing- 
place, I came fuE in sight of the settlement sought for. 
As I approached people were seen moving hurriedly about s 
and by the time I arrived, walking slowly and painfuly, 
seven or eight men were standing before the village, some 
with spears in their hands, the women and chUdjwi 
bdbind them, aU staring curiously at me. Drawing near 
I cried out in a somewhat feeble voice that I was seeking 
for Managa ; whereupon a grey-haired man stepped forth^i 
speiir in hand, and replied that he was Managa, and 
demmided to know why I sought him. I told Mm a part 
of my story, enough to show that I had m deadly feud 




htad come thus far in the iirst place only with the intention 
©f spying on him. 

My arrival^ and the .strange tidings 1 h&cJ brought, 
had thrown the ¥illage into a grmt c^ooisnotion ; it was 
evident that from tliat time M&naga li%’ed In constant 










before long be wm sefited iii his old piaee^ 

Irocxiiiig on sii}^ words with a face bkick as night* 

It is punf-ui to m^Ii that secret dark chapter of ray 
life— tiiat period of moral liimnity. But i wish not to 
be a hypocrite, wnscious or unconscicms^ to delude myself 
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humanity ? The l>eautift!l sacred flower He had caused to 
grow in me I would crush ruthlessly ; i ts beauty and 
fragrance and grace would be dead for ever; there waf 
noiliiiig evih liotliing cruel and contrary to aiy nature^ 
that i would not be guilty of, glorying in iny guilt. This 
was not the temper of a few days : I remained for close 
upon two months at Managa’s village, never repenting 
nor desisting in my efforts to induce the Indians to join 
me in that most barbarous adventure on which my heart 
was set, 

I succeeded in the end : it would have been strange if 
I had not. The horrible details need not be given, 
Managa did not wait for his enemy, but fell on him 
unexpectedly, an hour after nightfall in his own village, 
if I had really been insane during those two months, if 
some cloud had been on me, some demoniacal force 
dragging me on, the cloud and insanity vani.shed and 
the constraint was over in one moment, when that hellish 
enterprise was completed. It was the sight of an old 
woman, lying where she had been struck down, the fire 
of the blazing house lighting her wide-open glassy eyes 
and white hair dabbled in blood, which suddenly, as by a 
miracle, wrought this change in my brain. For they were 
all dead at last, old and young, all who had lighted the 
fire round that great green tree in which Rima had taken 
reflige, who had danced round the blaze, shouting, 
burn!^ 

At the moment my glance fell on that prostrate form, 
I md stood still, trebling like a person struck' 

with a sudden pang in the heart, who thinks that hi# 
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last moment lias come to kdm unawares* After a while 
I slunk away out of the great circle of firelight into the 
thick darkness beyond Instinctively I fcunied towards 
the forest across the savannah — my forest again ; and 
lied away from the noise and the sight of flames^ never 
pausing until I found myself within the black shadow 
of the trees. Into the deeper blackness of the interior 
I dared not venture : on the border I paused to ask 
myself what I did there alone in the night time. Sitting 
down I covered my face with my hands as if to hide it 
more effectually than it could be hidden by night and 
the forest shadows. \¥hat horrible thiiig — what calamity 
that frightened my soul to think o£> had fallen on me? 
The revulsion of feeling, the unspeakable horror, the 
remorse, was more than I could l>ear. I started up with 
a cry of axiguish, and would have slain myself to escape 
at that moment; but Nature is not always and utterly 
cruel, and on this occasion she came to niy aid. Con- 
sciousness forsook me, and I lived not again tmtil the 
light of early morning was in the east; then foimd myself 
lying on the wet herbage — wet with rain that had lately 
fallen. My physical misery was now so great that it 
prevented me irom dwelling on the scenes witnessed on 
the previous evening. Nature was again merciM in this. 
I only remembered that it was necessary to hide myself, 
in case the Indians should be still in the neighbourhood 
and pay the wcwd a visit. Slowly and painfully I crept 
away into the forest, and there «t for several hours, 
scarcely thinking at al, in a half-itupefied condition. 
At noon the sun shone out and dried the woodL I felt 
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no himger, only a ^ague sense of bodily misery, and with 
it tbe tmr tlmt if I left aiy bitling-piace I miglit meet 
some buman creature face to face ITils fear pre¥eiited 
me from stirring until the twilight cmme^ when I ca’ept 
forth and made my way to the border of the foiwt, to 
spend the night there* Whether sleep visited me during 
the dark hours or not I cannot say : day and night my 
TOndition seemed the same; I experienced only a dull 
sensation of niter misery which seemed in spirit and ieeh 
alike, an irmbility to think clearly, or for more than a 
few moments consecutively, about anything. Scenes in 
which I had been principal actor came and went, as in a 
dream when the will slumbers: iiow\?ith devilish ingenuity 
and persistence I wm working on Managa'^s mind; now 
standing motionless in the forest listening’ for that sweet, 
mysteriouus melody; now staring aghast at old Ck-cla’s 
wide-open glassy eyes and white hair dabbled in Hood; 
then suddenly, in the cave at Rioliinia, I was fondly 
watching the slow return of life and colcmr to Rinia^ 
stiU face. 

When morning came again I felt so weak that a vague 
fear of sinking down and dying of hunger at roii«d 
me and sent me forth in quest of food. I moved slowly and 
My eyes were dim to see, but I knew so Wei where to seek 
for smal moisek— sinaJl edible roots and l»f-8talk% 
berries, and drops of a>ngealed gum — ^that it would hate 
been sfemnge in that rich forest if I had not be«i able to 
discover soiiiethiBg to stay my finnine. It was little, 
but it iulEced for the day. Once more Nature was meroi** 
M to me ; few that diMgait seeking among the exme^ing 
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leaves left no interval for thought ; everj chance morsel 
gave a momentarj pleasure, and m I prolonged mj search 
my steps grew firmer, the dimness passed from mj eyes. 
I was more forgetful of self, more eager, and like a wild 
animal with no thought or feeling btn’'oiid its immctdiate 
wants* Fatigued at the end, 1 fell asleep as soon as 
darkiie^ brought tny busy rambles to a close, and did not 
wake until another moriiing dawned. 

My hunger was extreme now. The wailing notes of 
a pair of small birds, persistently Hitting round me, or 
perched with gaping biOs and wings irerisbliiig with agita- 
tion, served to resisind me that it was now biwding-tiiue ; 
also that Rlma had taught me to find a stiiall biitfs-uest. 
She found them only to delight her eyes with the sight ; 
but they would be food for me ; tlie crystal and yellow 
fluid in the gem-like, 'white or blue or itd-speckled sheik 
would help to keep me alive All day I hunted, listening 
to every note and cry, watching the motions of every 
winged thing, and found, besides gums and firuits, over 
a score of nests containing eggs, mostly of smasll birds, 
and although the labour was great and the scmtches 
many, I was well satisfied with the result* 

A few days later I found a supply of Haima gum, and 
eagerly began picking it from the tree ; not that it could 
be used, but the thought of the biiUiant light it ^ve 
was so strong In my mind that mechanically I gathered 
it ali The possession of this gum, when night closed 
round me again, produced in me an intense locging for 
artificial light and warmth. The darkness was hardcar 
th^i ever to endure, I envied the fireflies their natawd 
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lights^ and ran about in the dusk to capture a few and 
hold them in the hollow of my two handsj for the sake 
of their cold, fitful flashes. On th'? following day I wasted 
two or three hours trjdng to get fire in the primitive 
method with dry wood, but failed, and lost much time, 
and suffered more than ever from hunger in consequence. 
Yet there was fire in everything; even when I struck 
at hard wood with my knife s|Mrks were emitted. If 
I could only arrest those wonderM heat and light-giving 
sparks 1 And all at once, as if I had just lighted upon 
some new, wonderful truth, it occurred to me that with 
my steel hunting-knife and a piece of flint fire could 
be obtained. Immediately I set about preparing tinder 
with dry moss, rotten wood, and wild cotton ; and in a 
short time I had the wished fire, and heaped wood dry 
and green on it to make it large. I nursed it well, and 
spent the night beside it ; and it also seiwed to roast some 
huge white grubs which I had found in the rotten wood 
of a prostrate trunk. The sight of these great grabs had 
fomerly disgusted me ; but they tasted good to me now, 
and stayed my hunger, and that was aU I looked for in my 
wild forest food. 

For a long time an undefined feeling prevented me 
from going near the site of Nuflo^s burnt lodge. I want 
there at kst ; and the first thing I did was to go all round 
the fatal spot, cautiously peering into the rank herbage, 
as if I feared a lurking serpent ; and at length, at some 
distance from the blackened heap, I discovered a human 
skeleton, and knew it to be Nuflo’s. In his day he had 
been a great armadillo hunter, and these auaint carrion 
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eaters had no doubt revenged themselves by devouring Hs 
iesh when they found him dead— killed by the savages* 
Having once retmmed to this spot of many memories^ 
I could not quit it again ; while my wild woodland life 
lasted here must I have my lair, and being here I could 
not leave that mournful skeleton above grouiKl With 
labour I excavated a pit to bury it, careful not to cut 
or injure a broad-leafed creeper that had begun to spread 
itself over the spot ; and after rehlling the hole I drew 
the long, trailing stems over the mound. 

Sleep well, old man,^ said I, when my work wiis done ; 
and these few words, implying neither censure nor praise, 
was all the burial service that old Nuflo had from me. 

I then visited the spot where the old man, assisted 
by me, had concealed his provisions before starting for 
Riolama, and was pleased to find that it inul not been dis- 
covered by the Indians. Besides the store of tobacco-leaf, 
maize, pumpkin, potatoes, and cassava-bread, and the 
cooking utensils, I found among other things a chopper — - 
a great acquisition, since with it I would be able to cut 
down small palms and bamboos to make myself a hut. 

The possession of a supply of food left me time for 
many things: time in the first place to make my own 
conditions; doubtless after them there would be further 
progression on the old lines — luxuries added to necessaxi^; 
a healthful, fruitful life of thought and action combined ; 
and at the last a peaceful, contemplative old age. 

I cleared away ashes and rubbish, and marked out the 
very spot where Rima's separate bower had been for my 
habitation, which I intended to make smalL In five days 
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it was inisbai; tlien after lighting a fire, I stretched 
mjself out in my dry bed of moM and leaves with a 
feding that was almost triumphant Let the min now 
Ml in toneiits, putting out the lireHy’s lamp; let the 
wind and thunder roar their loudest, and the li^tnings 
smite the earth with intolerable light, frightening the 
poor monkeys in their wet, leafy habitations, little would 
I heed it all on my dry hed, under my dry, palm-leaf 
thatch, with glorious fire to keep me conipanj and protect 
me from ray ancient enemy. Darkness. 

Prom that first sleep under shelter I woke refreshed, and 
was not driven by the cruel spur of hunger into the wet 
forest. The wished time had come of rest from labour, 
of leisure for thought. Besting here, just where she had 
rested, night by night clasping a visionary mother in her 
arms, whispering tenderest words in a visionary ear, I too 
BOW clasped her in my arms — a visionary Rima, How 
different the ni^is had seemed when I was without 
shelter, before I had rediscover^ fire! How had I endured 
it? That strange ghostly gloom of the woods at night- 
time fiiE of innumerable strange shapes ; still and dark, 
yet with somethiiig stm at times moving amidst tliem, 
dark and vague ^d slamnge ako — an owl perlm|w, or bat, 
or great winged moth, or ni^tjar. Nor had I any dioice 
but to listen to the ai^t-sounds of the fcwwt ; and 
they were various m the day-sounds, and for every day- 
soiMidi, finwn the Mbtert lisping and scjrflest triU to the 
deep toomings and piemag cries, there was an anak^ue ; 
always with something mysteriioiM, uniml, in its ton% - 
piopw to the They were ghmtiy sounds, 
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littered by the ghosts of dmd aummls ; they we*^ a 
himdred different things by tuins, but always with a 
nseaning in tht'm, which I vainly strove to catch-— «mie- 
thing to be interpreted only by a sleeping faculty in us^ 
lightly sleeping^ and now, now on the very point of 
awaking* ! 

Now the giaom and the mystery was shut out ; now I 
had that which stood in the place of pleasure to me, and 
WM more than pleasara It was a moiimfol rapture to lie 
awake now, wishing not for sleep and oblivion, hating the 
thought of daylight that would come at last to drown 
and scare away my vision. I'o be with liiraa again — my 
lost Rima recovered — mine, mine at last ! No longer the 
old vexing doubt now—** You are you and I am I — why is 
it ? — ^the question asked when our souls were near to- 
gether, like two raindrops side by side, drawing irresistibly 
nearer, ever nearer : for now they l»d touched and were 
not two, but one inseparable drop, crystallised beyond 
change, not to be disintegrated by time, nor slmttered by 
death^s blow, nor resolved by any alchemy. 

I had other company besides this unfailing vision, and 
the bright dancing fire that talked to me in its fantastic 
Sre language. It was my custom to secure the door wdd 
on retmng : grief had perhaps dbilled my bloody for I 
suffered less from heat than from cold at this period, and 
the fire seemed grateful all night long ; I was also anxiotM 
to exclude all small winged and creeping night-wandereri* 
But to exclude them entirely proved imp<»iWe : through 
a dozen kvisible chinks they would find thttr way to me ; 
allies some entered by da? to Me ocmceakd until after ni^t<^ 
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fall A monstrous hairj hermit spider found an asylum in 
a dusky corner of the hut, under the thatch, and day after 
day he was there, all day long, sitting close and motionless; 
but at dark he invariably disappeared — who knows on 
what murderous errand! His hue was a deep dead- leaf 
yellow, with a black and grey pattern, borrowed from some 
wild cat ; and so large was he that his great outspread 
hairy legs, radiating from the flat disc of his body, would 
have covered a man'^s open hand. It was easy to see him 
in my small interior; often in the night-time my eyes 
would stray to his corner, never to encounter that strange 
hairy flgure ; but daylight failed not to bring him. He 
troubled me ; but now, for Rima'^s sake, I could slay no 
living thing except from motives of hunger. I had it 
in my mind to injure him — to strike oft* one of his legs, 
which would not be missed much, as they were many — so 
as to make him go away and reti'am no more to so in- 
hospitable a place. But courage failed me. He might 
come stealthily back at night to plunge his long, crooked 
Mces into my throat, poisoning my blood with fever and 
delirium and black death. So I left him alone, and glanced 
furtively and fearfully at him, hoping that he had not 
divined any thoughts; thus we lived on unsocially to- 
gether. Moire companionable, but still in an uncomfort- 
able way, were the large crawling, running insects — ncxickets, 
beetles, and others, lliey were shapely and black and 
polished, and ran about here and there on the floor, just 
like intelligent little horseless carriages ; then they would 
pause with their immovable eye® fixed on me, seeing, 
or in some mysterious way divining my presence; their 
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pliant homs waving up and down^ like delicate instninieiits 
used to test tiie air. Centipedes and millipedes in dozens 
came too, and were not welcome. I feared not their venom, 
but it was a weariness to see them ; for they seemed no 
living things, but the vertebrse of snakes and eels and long 
slim fishes, dead and desiccated, made to move mechanically 
over walls and floor by means of some jugglery of nature. 
[ grew skilful at picking them up with a pair of pliant gi*een 
twigs, to thrast them forth into the outer darkness. 

One night a moth fluttered in and alighted on my 
hand as I sat by the fire, causing me to hold my breath 
as I gazed on it. Its fore wings were pale grey, with 
shadings dark and light written aU over in finest characters 
with some twilight mystery or legend; but the round 
underwings were clear amber-yellow, veined like a leaf 
with red and purple veins; a thing of such exquisite 
chaste beauty that the sight of it gave me a sudden shock 
of pleasure. Very soon it flew up circling about, and 
finally lighted on the palm-leaf thatch directly over the 
fire. The heat, I thought, would soon drive it from the 
spot; and, rising, I opened the door, so that it might 
find its way out again into its own cool, dark, flowery 
world. And standing by the open door I turned and 
addressed it: night- wanderer of the pale, beautiM 

wings, go forth, and should you by chance meet her some- 
where in the shadowy depths, revisiting her oM haunts, 

be my messenger Thus mii*ch had I spoken, when 

the frail thing loosened its hold to fall without a flutter, 
straight and swift, into the white ^Isoe beneath. I sprang 
forward with a shriek, and stood itaring into the fixe, my 
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whole frame treinHiBg with a sodden, terrible eraotion. 
Even thos had Rima fallen — fallen from the gimt height 
— into the iames that instantly oonsiimed ho* beautifiil 
flesh and bright spirit ! O cruel Natm*e ! 

A moth that perished in the flame ; an indistinct faint 
sound ; a dream in the night ; the semblance of a shadowy 
form moving mist-like in the twilight gloom of the forest, 
would suddenly bring back a vivid memory, the old 
anguish, to break for a while the calm of that period 
It was calm then after the storm. Nevertheless, my 
health deteriorated. I ate little and slept little and grew 
thin and weak. When I looked down on the dark, glassy 
forest pool, where Rima would look no more to see herself 
so much better than in the small mirror of her lover’s 
pupil, it showed me a gaunt, ragged man with a tangled 
mass of black hair falling over his shoulders, the bones 
of his face showing through the dead-looking, sun-parched 
skin, the sunken eyes with a gleam in them that was like 
insanity. 

To see this reflection had a strangely disturbing effisct 
on me. A torturing voice would whisper in my ear: 

Yes, you are evidently going mad By-and-by you will 
rush howling through the forest, only to drop down at last 
and die : and no person will ever find and bury gomr bones. 
Old Niiflo was more fortunate in that he perished flrat’* 
lying voic^!” I retorted in sudden anger. ‘^My 
faculties were never keener than now. Not a fruit can 
ripen but I And it If a small bird darts by with a 
feather or straw in its bill I mark ito Mid it will 

1» a lucky bird if I do not find its nest in the end 
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Cciojci Si savage bom m the Ibivst mnrtt lis; would 
starve where I find food!**^ 

“Ah^ jes^ there is Bothiag wonberfel 'iu a^^iiwered 

the voice. The stranger irorii a cold couTitTy suffers less 
from i-he heai^ when days are hottest^ than Ike Indian 
who knows no other climate. But mark the result ! The 
stranger dies^ while the Inrlian^ sweating and gasping for 
breathy survives. In like maisner the low -minded savage^ 
cut off from all human fellowship^ keeps Hs faculties to 
the end, while your finer bmin proves your rolii.'” 

I cut from a tree a score of long^ biiint thorns^ tough 
and black as whaiebone, and drove them through a strip 
of wood in which I had burnt a row of holes to receive 
them, and made myself a comb, and combed out my long, 
tangled hair to improve my appearaiMse. 

is not the tangled condition of your hair,^ per- 
sisted the voice, but your ey^ so wild and stmnge in 
their expression, that show the approach of madness* 
Make your locks as smooth as you Bke, and add a garknd 
of those scarlet, star-shaped blossoms hanging from the 
bush behind you— crown yourself as you crowned old 
ClaHda— but the cimed look will remain just the same*’’ 

And being no longer able to reply, rage and daspem- 
tion drove me to an act which only seemed to prove that 
the hateful voice had prophesied truly. Taking up a 
stone I hurled it down on the water to shatter the image 
I mw ther«% as if it had been no faithful refiaction of 
myself, but a travesty, cunningly mswla of enaiiMiied clay 
or some other materials and put there by some malciow 
enemy to moctk me 


CHAPTER XXI 


M any days had passed since the hut was made — 
how many may not be knowiu since I notched no 
stick and knotted no cord — yet never in my rambles in 
the wood had I seen that desolate ash-heap where the fire 
had done its work. Nor had I looked for it. On the 
contrary, my wish was never to see it, and the fear of 
coming accidentally upon it made me keep to the old 
familiar paths. But at length, one night, while thinking 
of Hima's fearful end, it all at once occurred to me that 
the hated savage, whose blood I had shed on the white 
savannah, might have only been prac^tising his natural 
deceit when he told me that most pitiful story. If that 
were so — if he had been prepared with a fictitious 
account of her death to meet my questions — then Rima 
might still exist : lost, perhaps, wandering in some distant 
place, exposed to perils day and night, and unable to find 
her way back, but living still ! Living ! her heart on fire 
with the hope of reunion with me, cautiously threading 
her way through the undergrowth of immeasurable 
forasts ; spying out the distant villages and hiding herself 
from the sight of all men, as she knew so well how to 
hidLe; studying the outlines of distant mountains, to 
lecognise some familiar landmark at last, and so find her 
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way ^ back to the old wood once naore ! Even bow, while I 
sat there idly musing, she might be somewhere ia th© 
wood — somewhere newt me; but after so long an absence 
full of apprehension, waiting in concealiiieiit for what 
to-morrow's light might show. 

.1 started up and replenished the Hre with trembling 
hands, then set the door open to let the welcoming 
radiance stream out into the wood. But llima had done 
more ; going out into the black forest in the pitiless 
storm, she had found and led me home. Could I do less ! 
I was quickly out in the shadows of the wood. Surely it 
was more than a mere hope that made my heart beat 
80 wildly ! How could a sensation so strangely sudden, 
so irresistible in its power, possess me unless she were living 
and near ? Can it be, can it be that we shall meet again ? 
To look again into your divine eyes — to hold you again 
in my arms at last! I so changed — so different! But 
the old love remains ; and of all that has happened in 
your absence I shall tell you nothing^ — not one word ; all 
shall be forgotten now — sufferings, madness, crime, re- 
morse ! Nothing shall ever vex you again — not Nuflo, 
who vexed you every day ; for he is dead now — murdered, 
only I shall not say that — and I have decently buried his 
poor old sinful bones. We alone together in the wood— 
our wood now ! The sweet old days again ; for I know 
that you would not have it different, nor would I. 

Thus I talked to myself, mad with the thoughts of the 
joy that would soon be mine; and at intervals I stood 
itill and made the forest echo with my calk. ^ BiHm ! 
Eima i ” I called again and again, and waited for some 




tb€TC slender plmts had sprung up through the ashes^ 
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a buttressed girth of not less ih&n filly feet, and wm 
straight m a ship^s mast, with iii*. lap about a hmiflrrf 
and fifty feet froiii ibe earUi W'pjit u to fall, 

through burning leaves and suauke, like a white bird shot 
dead with a poisoned arrow, swift and straight into that 
sea of fiame below ! How cruel imaginatioii wm to turn 
that desolate ash-heap, in spite of feathery foliage and 
embroidery of creepers, into roaring leaping fiasnes again 
—to bring those deaii savages bae*k, men, women, and 
children— even the little ones J WJ played with— to set 
them yelling around me, Burn ! bom 1 Oh, no, this 
damnable spot must not be her last resting-place I If the 
fire had not utterly consumed her, l^nes as well as sweet 
tender flesh, sliri veiling her like a frail white- winged moth 
into the finest white ashes, mixed iriM^pambly with the 
ashes of stems and Imves innumerable, then whatever 
remained of her munt be conveyed elsewhere to be with 
me, to mingle with my aslies a.{- last 

Having resolved to .sift and exiimine the entire heap^ 
I at once set about my task. If slie had climbed into 
the central highest branch, and had Mien straight, then 
she would liave dropped into the flames not far from the 
roots ; and so to begin ! made a path to the trunk, aM 
when darkness overtook me 1 had worked all rouiMi iJ»e 
tree, in a width of tliree to four yards, without discovering 
any reiimim At noon on the following day I found the 
ikaletori, or, at all events, the larger renderwi 

fragile by the fierce heat tliey Indi Imm subjected to, that 
they feU to piec« when handleci But I was mreM— 
how careful I — to save these last mcred all that was 
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now left of Eima! — kissing each white fragment as I 
lifted it, and gathering them all in my old frayed cloak, 
spread out to receive them. And when I had recovered 
them all, even to the smallest, I took my treasure home. 

Another storm had shaken my soul, and had been 
succeeded by a second calm, which was more complete 
and promised to be more enduring than the first. But it 
was no lethargic calm ; my brain was more active than 
ever; and by-and-by it found a work for my hands to do, of 
such a character as to distinguish me from all other forest 
hermits, fugitives from their fellows, in that savage land. 
The calcined bones I had rescued were kept in one of the 
big, rudely shaped, half-burnt earthen jars, which Nuflo 
had used for storing grain and other food-stuff. It was of 
a wood-ash colour ; and after I had given up my search 
for the peculiar fine clay he had used in its manufacture — * 
for it had been in my mind to make a more shapely 
funeral oim myself — I set to work to ornament its 
surface, A portion of each day was given to this artistic 
labour ; and when the surface was covered with a pattern 
of thorny stems, and a trailing creeper with curving leaf 
and twining tendril, and pendent bud and blossom, I gave 
it colour. Purple® and black only were used, obtained 
from the juices of some deeply coloured berries ; and when 
a tint, or shade, or line failed to satisfy me I erased it, to 
do it again ; and this so often that I never completed my 
work, I might, in the proudly modest spirit of the old 
seulptoi®, have inscribed on the vase the words, Abei wm 
dmmg tfm. For was not my ideal beautiful like theirs, and 
the best that my art could do only m imperfect copy— a 
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rude sketch ? A serpent was represented wound round the 
lower portion of the Jar, duil-hued, with a dmin of 
insular black spots or blotches extending along its body : 
and if any person had curiously examined these spots he 
would have discovered that every other one was a rudely 
shaped letter, and that the letters, by being properly 
divided, made the following words : — 

Sm y nu di&s y mi 

Words that to some might seem wild, even insane in their 
extravagance, sung by some ancient forgotten poet ; or 
possibly the motto of some love-sick knight-errant, whose 
passion was consumed to ashes long centuries ago. But 
not wild nor insane to me, dwelling alone on a vast stony 
plain in everlasting twilight, where there was no motion, 
nor any sound; but all things, even trees, ferns, and grasses, 
were stone. And in that place I had sat for many a thou- 
sand years, drawn up and motionless, with stony jSngers 
clasped round my legs, and forehead resting on my knees ; 
and there would I sit, unmoving, immovable, for many 
a thousand years to come — I, no longer I, in a univ«8e 
where she was not, and God was not. 

The days went by, and to others grouped themselTas into 
weeks and months ; to me they wwre only d&jB — ^not 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, but nameiees. They were so 
many and their sum so gimt, that all my previoiM Hfe, all 
the years I had existed before tbk solitary time, now 
looked like a small island iiwrneasurably fer away, scarcdy 
.discemible, in the midst of that endless desolate waste of 
nameless days* 
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My stock of provisions liadi been so long consumed tbat 
Imd forgotten tlie fiavoiar of pulse and maize and pump- 
kins and purple and sweet potatoes. For Nuflo’s cultivated 
patcb had been destroyed by the savag^^ — not a stem, not a 
root had they left: and I, like the sorrowM man that broods 
on Ms sorrow and the artist who thinks only of his art, 
had been Improvident, and had consumed the seed without 
putting a portion into the ground. Only wild food, and 
too little of that, foimd with much seeking and got with 
naany hurts. Birds screamed at and scolded me ; branches 
bruised and thorns scratched me ; and still worse were the 
angry clouds of waspish things no bigger than flies. Buzz 
— iMim! Sting — sting! A serpenFs tooth has failed to kill 
me ; little d© I care for your small drops of fiery venom so 
that I get at the spoil- — ^grubs and honey. My white bread 
and purple wine! Once my soul hungered after know- 
ledge ; I took delight in line thoughts finely expressed ; I 
sought them carefully in printed books : now only this vile 
bodily hunger, this eager seeking for grabs and honey, and 
ignoble war with little things ! 

A bad hunter I proved after larger game. Bird and 
beast despised my snares, which took me so many 
hotirs at night to in vast, so many dayli^t./i^urs to 
make. Once, seeing a troop of monkeys high up in the 
tall trees, I fcdlowwi and watched them for a long time, 
thinking how royally I should feast if by some strange 
nnheard-of accident one were to fall disabled to the 
ground and be at my mercy. But nothing impossible' 
hai^ened, and I had no meat. What meat did I ever 
have except an occ!asional fledgling, kilcd in its cxadle^ 
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or a lizards or small tree-frog detected, in spite of its 
green colour, among the foliage ? I would roast the little 
green minstrel on the coals. IV hy not ? Wky should Im 
live to tinkle on his mandolin and clash his airy cymbalB 
witli no appreciative ear to listen ? Once I had a different 
and strange kind of meat; but the starved stoiaacii is 
not squeamkk I foond a serpent coiled up in my way 
in a small ghwle, and arming myself with a long stick* 
I roused him from Ms siesta, and slew him without 
mercy. Rima was not there to pluck the rage from my 
heart and save hk evil life. No coral snake this, with 
slim, tapering body, ringed like a wasp with brilliant 
colour; but thick and blunt, witli lurid scales, blotched 
with black ; also a broad, flat, muiderous head, with 
stony, ice-like, whity-blue eyes, cold enough to freeze a 
viddmk blood in its veins and make it sit still, like some 
wide-eyed creature carved in stone, waiting for the sharp, 
inevitable stroke — so swift at last, so long in coming. 
** O abominable flat head, with icy-cold, hiiman-like, iend- 
like eyes, I shall cut you off and throw you away I ^ And 
away I flung it, far enough in all conscience ; yet I walked 
home troubled with a fancy tliat somewheare, scanewhere 
down on the black, wet soil where it had feliM, through 
all that dense, thorny tangle and millions of screwing 
leaves, the white, Hdless, living eyess were fidlowiag me 
still, and would always be following me in all my goi»g» 
and comings and windings about in the fonMt And 
what wonder? For were we not aJbne tc^ether la thif 
dreadful solitude, I and the serpent, eaters of Hie duil, 
Mngted out and cursed above aU cattle? Me woidd n# 
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have bitten me^ and I — faithless cannibal !— had murdered 
him. That cursed fancy would live on^ worming itself 
into every crevice of my mind; the severed head would 
grow and grow in the night-time to sometliing monstrous 
at last^ the hellish white lidless eyes increasing to the 
siie of two full moons» Murderer ! murderer !’’ they 
would say; first a murderer of your own feEow-creatures 
— that was a small crime ; but God, our enemy, had made 
them in His image, and he cursed you ; and we two were 
together, alone and apart— you and I, murderer ! you and 
I, murderer ! 

I tried to escape the tyrannous fancy by thinking of 
other things and by making light of it. ^‘The starved, 
bloodless brain,*” I said, ‘‘has strange thoughts.’'’ I fell 
to studying the dark, thick, blimt body in my hands; 
I noticed that the livid, rudely blotched, scaly surface 
showed in some lights a lovely play of prismatic colours. 
And growing poetical, I said, “ When the wild west wind 
broke up the rainbow on the flying grey cloud and 
scattered it over the earth, a fragment doubtless fell on 
this reptile to give it that tender celestial tint. For thus 
it is Nature loves all her children, and gives to each some 
beauty, little or much ; only to me, her hated stepchild, 
she gives no beauty, no grace. But stay, am I not wrong- 
ing her ? Did not Rima, beautiful above all things, love 
me well ? Mid she not that I was beautiful ? 

ye% that was long ago,"” spoke the voice that 
mocked me by the pool when I combed out my tangled 
hair. Loi^ a^, whm the soul that looked from your 
eyes was not accursed dung it is now. Mow Rima 
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would start at the sight of them ; now she would % in 
terror from their insane expressions"^ 

O spiteful voice, most you spoil even such appetite as 
I have for this fork-tongaed spotty iboci ? You by day 
and Rima by night — what shall I do — what slmH I 
do?’' 

For it had now come to this, that the end of each day 
brought not sleep and dreams, but waking visions. Night 
by night, from my dry grass bed I beheld Nuflo sitting 
in his old doubied-up posture, his big brown feet close 
to the white ashes — sitting silent and miserable. I pitied 
him ; I owed him hospitality ; but it seemed intolerable 
that he should be there. It was better to shut my eym ; 
for then Rima's arms would be round my neck ; the 
silky mist of her hair against my face, her flowery breath 
mixing with my breath. What a luminous face was hers ! 
Even with close-shut eyes I could see it vividly, the 
translucent skin showing the radiant rose beneath, the 
lustrous eyes, spiritual and passionate, dark as purple 
wine under their dark lashes, llien my eyes would open 
wide. No Rima in my arms! But over there, a little 
way back from the fire, just beyond where old Nuflo had 
jat brooding a few minutes ago, llima would be standing, 
still and pale and unspeakably sad. Why does she come 
to me from the outside darkness to stand there talking 
to me, yet never once lifting her mournful eyes to mine ? 
^ Do not believe it, Abel; no, that was only a phantom 
of your brain, the What-I-was that you remember so 
weflL For do you not see that when I csome die fedbi 
away i» nothing? Not that — do not ask it. 1 know 
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timt T once refused to look into your eyes, and after- 
rards, in tiie cave at Eiolama, I looked long and was 
happy— iiiispw.kaHy happy ! But oow— ok, you do not 
know what you ask ; you do not krow the wrrow that 
has come into mine; that if you once beheld it for 
very sorrow you would die. And jou must live. But I 
will wait patiently, and we shall be together in the end, 
and see each other without disguise. Nothing shal 
divide m Only wish not for it soon; think not that 
death will ease your pain, and seek it not Austerities ? 
Good works? Prayers? They are not seen; they are 
not heard, they are less than nothing, and there is no 
intercession. I did not know it then, but you knew it 
Your life was your own ; you are not saved nor judged; 
acquit yourself — undo that which you have done, which 
Heaven cannot undo — and Heaven will say no word nor 
will I. You cannot, Abel, you cannot That which you 
have done is done, and yours must be tlie penalty and 
the sorrow— yours and mine — ^yours and mine — yours and 
mine.” 

This, too, was a phantom, a Rima of the mind, one of 
the shapes the ever-changing black vapours of remorse 
and insanity would take ; and all her mournful sentences 
were woven out of my own teuin, I was not so erased m 
not to know it ; only a phantom, an illusion, yet more real 
reality— real as my crime and vain remorse and 
death to come It was, indeed, Eima returned to tell 
me that I that loved her had been miom cruel to her 
than her cruellest enemies; for they had but tortured 
and destroyed her body with fire, while I had cast thi^ 
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shadow on her soul— this sorrow transcending all soitow% 
darker than death. eterBal. 

If I coiald only have taxied gradually, paiiile*^?*!}', grcwing 
feebler in body and dimmer in my senm eaih ckj, to 
sink at last into sleep! But it could not !>e. Stil 
the fever in my brain, the mocking voice by day, the 
phantoms by night ? and at last I became convinced that 
unless I quitted the forest Ixifore long, death would come 
to me in some terrible shape. But in the fcehk* roiKiition 
I was now in, and without any pro^dsiorih, to from 

the neighbourhood of Farahuari was iinpoi^ihle, seeing 
that it was necessary at starting to avoid the villages 
where the Indians were of the same tribe as lluni, who 
would recognise me as the white mm who was once his 
guest and afterwards his implacable enemy. 1 must wait, 
and in spite of a weakened body and a mind diseased, 
struggle still to wrest a scanty subsistence from wild nature. 

One day I discovered an old prostrate tree, buried 
under a thick growth of creeper and fem, the wood of 
which was nearly or quite rotten, as I proved by thmsting 
my knife to the haft in it. No doubt it would contain 
grubs — ^those huge, white wood-borers which now formed 
an important item in mj diet. On the following day 
L returned to the spot with a chopper and a bundle 
of wedges to split the trunk up, but had scarcely com-* 
menced operations whmi an animal, startled at my Hows, 
rushed or rather wriggled fiom its hiding-pkce under 
the dead wood at a distance of a few yards from meu It 
was a robust, round-headed, short-l^ged creature, about 
m big as a good-«aed cat, and clothed in. a thick, greenish- 
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brown fur, Tbe ground all about was covered with 
creepers, binding the ferns, bushes, and old dead branches 
together; and in this confused tangle the animal scrambled 
and tore with a gi'eat show of energy, but really made 
very little progress; and all at once it flashed into my 
mind that it was a sloth — a common animal, but rarely 
seen on the ground — with no tree near to take refuge inu 
The shock of joy this discovery produced was great enough 
to unnerve me, and for some moments I stood trembling, 
hardly able to breathe ; then recovering I hastened after 
ifc, and stunned it with a blow from my chopper on its 
round head. 

^^Poor sloth r" I said as I stood over it. ^“^Poor old 
lazy-bones 1 Did Rima ever find you fast asleep in a tree, 
hugging a branch as if you loved it, and with her little 
hand pafc your round, human-like head ; and laugh mock- 
ingly at the astonishment in your drowsy, waking eyes ; 
and scold you tenderly for wearing your nails so long, 
and for being so ugly? Lazy-bones, your death is 
revenged! O to be out of this wood — away from this 
sacred place — ^to be anywhere where killing is not murder!” 

Then it came into my mind that I was now in possession 
of the supply of food which would enable me to quit 
the wood. A noble capture! As much to me as if a 
stray, migratory mule had rambled into the wood and 
found me, and I him. Now I would be my own mule, 
patient, and long-sulfering, and far-going, with naked feet 
hardened to hoofs, and a pack of provender on my back 
to make me independent of the dry, bitter grass m the 
iunbuimt savannahs. 
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Part of tlmt niglit amd the Best morning was spent in 
"Kiring the liesh over a smoky lire of green wood and in 
maiiiiiactixring a rough sack to store it in, for I had 
resolved to set out on my journey. How safely to convey 
Rima’s treasured ashes was a subject of much thought 
and anxiety. The clay vessel on which I had expended 
so much loving, sorrowful labour had to be left, being toe 
large and heavy to carry ; eventually I put the fragments 
into a light sack ; and in order to avert suspicion from the 
people I would meet on the way, above the ashes I packed 
a layer of roots and bulbs. These I would say contained 
medicinal properties, known to the white doctors, to 
whom I would sell them on my arrival at a Christian 
settlement, and with the money buj myself clothes to 
start life afresh. 

On the morrow I would bid a last farewell to tnat 
forest of many meniories. And my journey would be 
eastwards, over a wild savage land of mountains, rivers, 
and forests, where every dozen miles would be like a 
hundred of Europe ; but a land inhabited by tribes not 
unfriendly to the stranger. , And perhaps it would be my 
good fortune to meet with Indians travelling east, who 
would know the easiest routes; and from time to time 
some compassionate voyager would let me share his wood-- 
skin, and many leagues would be got over without weari- 
ness, until some great river, iSowing through British 
or Dutch CJuiana, would be reached ; and so on, and on, 
oy slow or swift stages, with little to eat perhaps, with 
much labour and pain, in hot sun and in storm, to the 
Atlantic at last, and towns inhabited by Christian men. 




Nolo, oM tteigliboiir,” said I, how quiet you are under 
your green coverlet, spangled just now with yellow 
flowere ! It is no sham sleep, old man, I know. If any 
suspicion of these curious doings, this feast of flesh on 
a spit oncse sacred, could flit like a small moth into your 
mouldy hollow skull, you would sociu thrust out your old 
nose to sniff the savour of roasting fat once more.’’ 

There was in me at that moment an inclination to 


laughter : it came to nothing, but affected me strangely, 
like an immilse I had not experienced since bayl¥i«>4— 
familiar, yet novel. After the good-night to my neigh-* 
hour, 1 tumbled into my straw and slept soundly, animal- 
like. No fancies and phantoms that night : the Bdless, 
white, implacable eyes of the serpent’s severed head were 
turned to dust at last : no sudden dream-gkre lighted up 
old Ck-ck’s wTiiikled de^ face and white, blood-dabbled 
locks: oM Niiio stayed beneath his green covcariei; nor 
did my mournful spirit-bride come to me to make' my 
heart faint at the thought of immortality. 

But when morning dawned again it was bitter to me 
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op and go away for ever from tliat spot whem i Imd oftaa 
talked with Rima — the true and the viisionary. The sky 
was cloudless and the forest wet m if min had f&ikn; 
it was only a heavy dew, and it made the foliage look pale 
and hoary in the early light. And the light grew, and a 
whispering wind sprung as I walked through the wood ; 
and the fast-evaporating moisture was like a bloom on tlie 
feathery fronds and grass and rank herbage ; but on the 
higher foliage it was like a faint iridescent mist' — a glory 
above the trees. The everlasting beauty and freshness of 
nature was over all again, as I had so often seen it with 
joy and adoration before grief and dread fu! passions !md 
dimmed my vision. And now as I walked, iiiunnimng 
my last farewell, my eyes grew dim again with the ttars 
that gathered to them. 


X 



CHAPTER XXII 


B efore that well-nlgh hopeless journey to the coast 
was half over I became ill — so ill that anyone who 
had looked on me might well have imagined that I had 
eome to the end of my pilgrimage. That was what I 
feared. For days I remained sunk in the deepest de- 
spondence ; then, in a happy moment, I remembered how, 
after being bitten by the serpent, when death had seemed 
near and inevitable, I had madly rushed away through 
the forest in search of help, and wandered lost for hours 
in the storm and darkness, and in the end escaped death, 
probably by means of these frantic exertions. The re- 
collection served to inspire me with a new desperate 
courage. Bidding good-bye to the Indian village where 
the fever had smitten me, I set out once more on that 
apparently hopeless adventure. Hopeless, indeed, it seemed 
to one in my weak condition. My 1^ trembled under 
me when I walked, while hot sun and pelting rain were 
like jdame and stinging ice to my morbidly sensitive skin. 

For many days my sufierings were excessive, so that I 
often wished myself back in that milder purgatory of 
the forest, from which I had been so anxious to escape. 
Wh« I try to retrace my route on the map there occurs 
a break here — a space on the chart where names of rivers 
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md mountains call up no image to my althou^ 

in a few cases, they were names I seem to lm¥e heard in 
a troubled dream^ The impressions of nature received 
during that sick period are blurred, or else so coloured 
and exaggerated by perpetual torturing anxiety, mixed 
with half-delirious night-fancies, that I can only think 
of that country as an eartlily inferno, where I fought 
against every imaginable obstacle, alternately sweating 
and free2dng, toiling as no man ever toiled before. Hot 
and cold, cold and hot, and no medium. Crystal waters ; 
green shadows under coverture of broad, moist leaves; 
and night with dewy fanning winds — these chilled but 
did not refresh me ; a region in which there was no sweet 
and pleasant thing; where even the Ita palm and mountain 
glory and airy epiphyte starring the woodland twilight 
with pendent blossoms had lost all grace and beauty; 
where all brilliant colours in earth and heaven were like 
the unmitigated sun that blinded my sight and burnt 
my brain. Doubtless I met with help from the natives, 
otherwise I do not see how I could have continued my 
journey: yet, in my dim mental picture of that period 
I see myself incessantly dogged by hostile savages. They 
flit like ghosts through the dark forest; they surround 
me and cot off all retreat, until I burst through them, 
escaping out of their very hands, to fly aver some wide, 
naked savannah, hearing their shrill, pursuing yells behind 
me, suad feeling the sting of their poisoned arrows in my 
flash. 

This I set down to the workings of remorse in a di#- 
ordered mind and to clouds of venomous insects perpetually 
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Bhriiling in my ears and stabbing sne with tbeir small^ 
fiery needles. 

Not only was I pursued by phantom sa¥ages and pierced 
by phanfoEi aiTows, but the creations of the Indian 
imagination had now become as real to me as anything 
in nature, I was pei'secuted by that superb u man man- 
eating monster supposed to be tlie guardian of the forest. 
In dark, silent places he is lying in wait for me : hearing 
my slow, uncertain footsteps he starts up suddenly in my 
path, out-yelling the bearded aguaratos in the trees ; and 
I stand paralysed, my blood curdled in my veins. His 
huge, hairy arms are round me ; his foul, hot breath is 
on my skin ; he will tear my liver out with his great 
green teeth to satisfy his raging hunger. Ah, no, he 
cannot harm me ! For every ravening beast, every cold- 
blooded, venomous thing, and even the frightful Cunipitd, 
half brute and half devil, that shared the forest with her, 
loved and worship{>ed llima, and that mounifiil burden 
I carried, her ashes, was a talisman to save me. He has 
left me, the semi -human monster, uttering such wild, 
lamentable cries as he hurries away into the deeper, 
darker woods, that horror changes to grief, and I, too, 
lament Rima for the first time: a memory of all the 
mystic, unimaginable grace and loveliness and joy that 
had vanished smites on my heart with such sudden, intense 
pain that I cast myself prone on the earth and weep tears 
that are like drops of blood. 

Where, in the rude savage heart of Guiana was this 
region where the natural obstacles and pain and hunger 
and thirst and everlasting weariness were terrible enough 
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without the imaginary monsters and legions of phantoms 
that peopled it^ I cannot say. Nor can I conjecture how 
far I strayed north or south from my course. I only know 
that marshes that were like Sloughs of Despond, and 
barren and wet savannahs, were crossed ; and forests that 
seemed inhnite in extent and never to be got through; 
and scores of rivers that boiled rouiid the sharp rocks, 
threatening to submerge or dash in pieces the frail bark 
canoe — black and frightful to look on as rivers in hell; and 
nameless mountain after mountain to be toiled round or 
toiled over. I may have seen Roraima during that mentally 
clouded period. I vaguely reineoiber a far-extending 
gigantic wall of stone that seemed to bar all ftirther pro- 
gress — a rocky precipice rising to a stupendous height, 
seen by moonlight, with a huge sinuous rope of white mist 
suspended from its summit ; as if the guardian camoodi of 
the mountain had Ijeen a league-long spectral serpent 
which was now dropping its coils from the mighty stone 
table to frighten away the rash intruder. 

That spectral moonlight camoodi was one of many 
serpent fancies that troubled me. Tlie.re was another, 
surpassing them all, which attended me many days. When 
the sun grew hot overhead and the way was over open 
savannah country I would see something moving on the 
ground at my side and always keeping abreast of me. A 
small snake, one or two feet long. No, not a small snake, 
but a sinuous mark in tljie pattern on a hug^ serpent’s 
head, hve or six yards long, always moving delibemtely at 
my side. If a cloud came over the aim, or a fresh hre&m 
sprang up, graduaEj the outline of that awful head would 
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Me and the well-dedned pattern would resolve itself into 
the iiiotliiigh on the earth. But if the sun grew more and 
more hot aiid dasizling as the day progi*es.Ned, then the 
tremeiidoLis ophidian head would become increasingly real 
to my sight, with glistening scales and symmetrical mark- 
ings ; and I would walk carefully not to stumble against 
or touch it ; and when I cast my eyes behind me I could 
see no end to its great coils extending across the savannah. 
Even looking back from the summit of a high hill I could 
see it stretching leagues and leagues away through forests 
and rivers, across wide plains, valleys and mountains, to 
lose itself at last in the infinite blue distance. 

How or when this monster left me — washed away by 
cold rains perhaps — I do not know. Probably it only 
transformed itself into some new shape, its long coils 
perhaps changing into those endless processions and multi- 
tudes of pale-faced jxiople I seem to remember having en- 
countered. In my devious wanderings I must have reached 
the shores of the undiscovered great White Lake, and 
passed through the long shining streets of Manoa, the 
mysterious city in the wilderness, I see myself there, the 
wide thoroughfare filled from end to end with people, gaily 
dressed as if for some high festival, all drawing aside to let 
the wretched pilgrim pass, staring at his fever and famine- 
wasted figure, in its strange rags, with its strange burden. 

A new Ahasuems, cursed by inexpiable crime, yet sus- 
tained by a great purpose. 

But Ahasuerus prayed ever for death to come to him 
and ran to meet it, while I fought against it with aH my 
little strength. Only at intervaL, when the shadows 
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seemed to lift and give me relief, would i pray to Death to 
spare me yet a Bttle longer; but when the shadows 
darkened again and hope seemed almost quenchcsd in utter 
gloom, then I would curse it and defy its power* 

Through it ail I clung to the belief that my will would 
conquer, that it would enable me to keep off the great 
enemy from my worn and suffering body until the wished 
goal was reached ; then only would I cease to fight and let 
death have its way. There would have been comfort in 
this belief had it not been for that fevered iuuigination 
which corrupted everything that touched me and gave it 
some new hateful character. For ^3oon enough this con- 
viction that the will would triumph grew to something 
monstrous, a parent of monstrous fancies. Worst of all, 
when I felt no actual pain, but only unutterable wearineM 
of body and soul, when feet and legs were numb so that I 
knew not whether I trod on dry hot rock or in slime, was 
the fancy that I was already dead, so far as the body was 
concerned — had perhaps been dead for days — that only 
the unconquerable will survived to compel the dead flesh 
to do its work. 

Whether it really was will — more potent than the bark 
of barks and wiser than the physicians — or merely the vi$ 
medkairiw with which nature helps otir weakneM evoi 
when the will is suspended, that saved me I cannot say ; 
but it is certain that I gradually recovered health, physical 
and mental, and finally reached the coast compamtiTely 
well, although my mind was stUl in a gloomy, desponding 
state when I first walked the streets of Geoi:^towii, in 
rags, half-starved and penniless. 
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But even whm well, long after the discovery that 
iesh was not only alive, but that it was of an exceedingly 
tough quality, the idea bom during the darkest period of 
my pilgrimage, that die I must, persisted in my mind* I had 
lived through that which would have killed most men— 
lived only to accomplish the one remaining purpose of my 
life* Now it was accomplished ; the sacred ashes brought 
so far, with such infinite labour, through so many and 
such great perils, were safe and would mix with mine at 
last. There was nothing more in life to make me love it 
or keep me prisoner in its weary chains. This prospect of 
near death faded in time ; love of life returned, and the 
earth had recovered its everlasting freshness and beauty : 
only that feeling about Rima’s ashes did not fade or 
change, and is as strong now as it was then. Say that it 
is morbid — call it superstition if you like ; but there it is, 
the most powerful motive 1 have known, always in all 
things to be taken into account — a philosophy of life to be 
made to fit it. Or take it as a symbol, since that may 
come to be one with the thing symbolised. In those 
darkest days in the forest I had her as a visitor — a Rima 
of the mind, whose words when she spoke reflected my 
despair. Yet even then I was not entirely without hope. 
Heaven itself, she said, could not undo that which I had 
done ; and she also said that if I forgave myself Hmven 
would say no word, nor would she* Th&t is my philosophy 
still: prayers, austerities, good works — they avail nothing, 
and there is no intercession, and outside of the soul there 
is no forgiveness in heaven or earth for sin. Nevertheless 
there is a way, which every soul can find out for itself-* 
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even fhe most rebellious, the most darkened with crime 
and toiinented by remorse. In that way I have walked ; 
and, self-forgiven and self-absolved, I know that if she 
were to return once more and appear to me — even here 
where her ashes are — I know that her divine eyes would 
no longer refuse to look into mine, since the soitow which 
seemed eternal and would have slain me to see would not 
now be in them. 





TO MY FRIEND 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Singularisimo escritor ingles ”) 

Who has lived with and knows (even to the mar- 
row, as they would themselves say) the horsemen 
of the Pampas, and who alone of European writers 
has rendered something of the vanishing colour 
of that remote life. 



EL OMBt! 

This history of a house that had been was told in the shade ^ 
one summer's day, by Nicandro, that old man to whom we all 
loved to listen, since he could remember and properly narrate 
the life of every person he had known in his native place, near 
to the lake of Chascomus^ on the southern pampas of Buenos 
Ayres. 

CHAPTER I 

I N all this district, though you should go twenty leagues 
to this way and that, you will not find a tree as big as 
this ombd, standing solitary, where there is no house ; 
therefore it is known to all as “ the ombu,’’ as if but 
one existed ; and the name of all this estate, which is now 
ownerless and ruined, is El Ombfi. From one of the higher 
branches, if you can climb, you will see the lake of Chas- 
comus, two thirds of a league away, from shore to shore, 
and the village on its banks. Even smaller things will you 
see on a clear day ; perhaps a red line moving across the 
water — flock of flamingos flying in their usual way. A 
great tree standing alone, with no house near it ; only the 
old brick foundations of a house, so overgrown with grass 
and weeds that you have to look closely to find them. 
When I am out with my flock in the summer time, I often 
come here to sit in the shade. It is near the main road ; 
travellers, droves of cattle, the diligence, and bullock- 
carts pass in sight. Sometimes, at noon, I find a traveller 
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resting in the shade, and if he is not sleeping we talk and he 
tells me the news of that great world my eyes have never 
seen. They say that sorrow and at last ruin comes upon 
the house on whose roof the shadow of the ombu tree falls ; 
and on that house which now is not, the shadow of this 
tree came every summer day when the sun was low. They 
say, too, that those who sit much in the ombd shade 
become crazed. Perhaps, sir, the bone of my skull is 
thicker than in most men, since I have been accustomed 
to sit here all my life, and though now an old man I have 
not yet lost my reason. It is true that evil fortune came 
to the old house in the end ; but into every door sorrow 
must enter — sorrow and death that comes to all men; 
and every house must fall at last. 

Do you hear the manganga, the carpenter bee, in the 
foliage over our heads ? Look at him, like a ball of shining 
gold among the green leaves, suspended in one place, 
humming loudly ! Ah, sehor, the years that are gone, the 
people that have lived and died, speak to me thus audibly 
when I am sitting here by myself. These are memories ; 
but there are other things that come back to us from the 
past ; I mean ghosts. Sometimes, at midnight, the whole 
tree, from its great roots to its topmost leaves, is seen from 
a distance shining like white fire. What is that fire, seen 
of so many, which does not scorch the leaves? And, 
sometimes, when a traveller lies down here to sleep the 
siesta, he hears sounds of footsteps doming and going, and 
noises of dogs and fowls, and of children shouting and 
laughing, and voices of people talking ; but when he starts 
up and listens, the sounds grow faint, and seem at last to 
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pass away into the tree with a low mnrmiir as of wind 
among the leaves. 

As a small boy, from the time when I was able, at the 
age of about six years, to climb on to a pony and ride, 
I knew this tree. It was then what it is now ; five men 
with their arms stretched to their utmost length could 
hardly encircle it. And the house stood there, where you 
see a bed of nettles — a long, low house, built of bricks, 
when there were few brick houses in this district, with a 
thatched roof. 

The last owner was just touching on old age. Not that 
he looked aged ; on the contrary, he looked what he was, 
a man among men, a head taller than most, with the 
strength of an ox ; but the wind had blown a little 
sprinkling of white ashes into his great beard and his hair, 
which grew to his shoulders like the mane of a black horse. 
That was Don Santos Ugarte, known to all men in this 
district as the White Horse, on account of the whiteness 
of his skin where most men look dark ; also because of 
that proud temper and air of authority which he had. 
And for still another reason — ^the number of cMldren in 
this neighbourhood of which he was said to be the father. 
In all houses, for many leagues around, the children were 
taught to reverence him, calling him ‘‘ uncle,” and when 
he appeared they would run and, dropping on their knees 
before him, cry out Bendicion mi He would give 
them his blessing ; then, after tweaking a nose and pinch- 
ing an car or two, he would flourish his whip over their 
heads to signify that he had done with them, and that 
they must quickly get out of his way. 
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These were children of the wind, as the saying is, and 
the desire of his heart was for a legitimate son, an Ugarte 
by name, who would come after him at El Ombu, as he had 
come after his father. But though he had married thrice, 
there was no son born, and no child. Some thought it a 
mystery that one with so many sons should yet be without 
a son. The mystery, friend, was only for those who fail to 
remember that such things are not determined by our- 
selves. We often say, that He who is above us is too great 
to concern Himself with our small affairs. There are so 
many of us ; and how shall He, seated on his throne at so 
great a distance, know ail that passes in his dominions ! 
But Santos was no ordinary person, and He who was 
greater than Santos had doubtless had his attention 
drawn to this man ; and had considered the matter, and 
had said, “You shall not have your desire; for though 
you are a devout man, one who gives freely of his goods 
to the church and my poor, I am nob wholly satisfied 
with you,” And so it came to pass that he had no son and 
heir. 

His first two wives had died, so it was said, because of 
his bitterness against them, I only knew the third — ^Dona 
Mericie, a silent, sad woman, who was of less account than 
any servant, or any slave in the house. And I, a simple 
boy, what could I know of the secrets of her heart? 
Nothing ! I only saw her pale and silent and miserable^ 
and because her eyes followed me, I feared her, and tried 
always to keep out of her way. But one morning, when 
I came to El Ombfi and went into the kitchen, I found her 
there alone, and before I could escape she caught me in 
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her arms, and lifting me off my feet strained me against her 
breast, crying, hijo de mi alma, and I knew not what 
beside ; and calling God’s blessing on me, she covered my 
face with kisses. Then all at once, hearing Santos’ voice 
without, she dropped me and remained like a woman of 
stone, staring at the door with scared eyes. 

She, too, died in a little while, and her disappearance 
made no difference in the house, and if Santos wore a black 
band on his arm, it was because custom demanded it and 
not because he mourned for her in his heart. 



CHAPTER II 


T hat sllent ghost of a woman being gone, no one 
could say of him that he was hard ; nor could 
anything be said against him except that he was not a 
saint, in spite of his name. But, sir, we do not look for 
saints among strong men, who live in the saddle, and are 
at the head of big establishments. If there was one who 
was a father to the poor it was Santos ; therefore he was 
loved by many, and only those who had done him an 
injury or had crossed him in any way had reason to fear 
and hate him. But let me now relate what I, a boy of ten, 
witnessed one day in the year 1808. This will show you 
what the man’s temper was ; and his courage, and the 
strength of his wrists. 

It was his custom to pay a visit every two or three 
months to a monastery at a distance of half-a-day’s 
Journey from El Ombu. 

He was greatly esteemed by the friars, and whenever he 
went to see them he had a led horse to carry his presents to 
the Brothers ; — a side of fat beef, a sucking-pig or two, a 
couple of lambs, when they were in season, a few fat 
turkeys and ducks, a bunch of big partridges, a brace or 
two of armadillos, the breast and wings of a fat ostrich ; 
and in summer, a dozen ostriches’ eggs, and I know not 
what besides. 

682 
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One evening I was at El Ombn, and was ''just starting 
for home, when Santos saw me, and cried out, Get off and 
let your horse go, Nicandro. I am going to the monastery 
to-morrow, and you shall ride the laden horse, and save me 
the trouble of leading it. You will be like a little bird 
perched on his back and he will not feel your few ounces’ 
weight. You can sleep on a sheepskin in the kitchen, and 
get up an hour before daybreak.” 

The stars were still shining when we set out on our 
journey the next morning, in the month of June, and 
when we crossed the river Sanboronbon at sunrise the 
earth was ail white with hoar frost. At noon, we 
arrived at our destination, and were received by the 
friars, who embraced and kissed Santos on both cheeks, 
and took charge of our horses. After breakfast in the 
kitchen, the day being now warm and pleasant, we went 
and sat out of doors to sip mat^ and smoke, and for an 
hour or longer, the conversation between Santos and the 
Brothers had been going on when, all at once, a youth 
appeared coming at a fast gallop towards the gate, 
shouting as he came, “ Los Ingleses ! Los Ingleses ! ” 
We all jumped up and ran to the gate, and climbing up by 
the posts and bars, saw at a distance of less than half-a- 
league to the east, a great army of men marching in the 
direction of Buenos Ayres. We could see that the 
foremost part of the army had come to a halt on the 
banks of a stream which flows past the monastery and 
empties itself into the Plata, two leagues farther east. 
The army was all composed of infantry, but a great many 
persons on horseback could be seen following it. and these, 
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the yotrng man said, were neighbours who had come out 
to look at the English invaders ; and he also said that 
the soldiers, on arriving at the stream, had begun to 
throw away their blankets, and that the people were 
picking them up. Santos hearing this, said he would 
go and join the crowd, and mounting his horse and 
followed by me, and by two of the Brothers, who said 
they wished to get a few blankets for the monastery, we 
set out at a gallop for the stream. 

Arrived at the spot, we found that the English, not 
satisfied with the ford, which had a very muddy 
bottom, bad made a new crossing-place for themselves 
by cutting down the bank on both sides, and that numbers 
of blankets had been folded and laid in the bed of the 
stream where it was about twenty- five yards wide. 
Hundreds of blankets were also being thrown away, and 
the people were picking them up and loading their horses 
with them. Santos at once threw himself into the crowd 
and gathered about a dozen blankets, the best he could 
find, for the friars ; then he gathered a few for himself 
and ordered me to fasten them on the back of my horse. 

The soldiers, seeing us scrambling for the blankets, 
were much amused ; but when one man among us cried 
out, These people must be mad to throw their blankets 
away in cold weather — ^perhaps their red jackets will keep 
them warm when they lie down to-night ’’—there was 
one soldier who understood, and could speak Spanish, 
and he replied, “ No, sirs, we have no further need of 
blankets. When we next sleep it will be in the best beds 
in the capitol.” Then Santos shouted back, ‘‘ That, 
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sirs, will perhaps he a sleep from which some of you wUl 
never awake.” That speech attracted their attention 
to Santos, and the soldier who had spoken before returned, 
There are not many men like you in these parts, there- 
fore what you say does not alarm us.” Then they looked 
at the friars fastening the blankets Santos had given them 
on to their horses, and seeing that they wore heavy iron 
spurs strapped on their bare feet, they shouted with 
laughter, and the one who talked with us cried out, 
We are sorry, good Brothers, that we have not boots as 
well as blankets to give you.” 

But our business was now done, and bidding good-bye 
to the friars, we set out on our return journey, Santos 
saying that we should be at home before midnight. 

It was past the middle of the afternoon, we having 
ridden about six leagues, when we spied at a distance ahead 
a great number of mounted men scattered about over the 
plain, some standing still, others galloping this way or that, 
‘‘ El pato ! el pato ! ” cried Santos with excitement, 
Come, boy, let us go and watch the battle while it is 
near, and when it is passed on we will go our way. Urging 
his horse to a gallop, I following, we came to where the 
men were struggling for the ball, and stood for a while 
looking on. But it was not in him to remain a mere 
spectator for long; never did he see a cattlemarking, 
or parting, or races, or a dance, or any game, and above 
all games el Pato, but he must have a part in it. Very 
soon he dismounted to throw off some of the heaviest 
parts of his horse-gear, and ordering me to take them up 
on my horse and follow him, he rode in among the players. 
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About forty or fifty men had gathered at that spotj 
and were sitting quietly on their horses in a wide circle^ 
waiting to see the result of a struggle for the Pato between 
three men who had hold of the ball. They were strong 
men, well mounted, each resolved to carry off the prize 
from the others. Sir, when I think of that sight, and 
remember that the game is no longer played because of 
the T3rrant who forbade it, I am ready to cry out that 
there are no longer men on these plains where I first saw 
the light ! How they tugged and strained and sweated, 
almost dragging each other out of the saddle, their 
trained horses leaning away, digging their hoofs into the 
turf, as when they resist the shock of a lassoed animal, 
when the lasso stiffens and the pull comes ! One of the 
men was a big, powerful mulatto, and the bystanders, 
thinking the victory would be his, were only waiting to 
see him wrest the ball from the others to rush upon and try 
to deprive him of it before he could escape from the crowd. 

Santos refused to stand inactive, for was there not a 
fourth handle to the ball to be grasped by another fighter ? 
Spurring his horse into the group, he very soon succeeded 
in getting hold of the disengaged handle. A cry of 
resentment at this action on the part of a stranger went 
up from some of those who were looking on, mixed with 
applause at the daring from others, while the three men 
who had been fighting against each other, each one for 
himself, now perceived that they had a common enemy. 
Excited as they were by the struggle, they could not but 
be startled at the stranger’s appearance — ^that huge man 
on a big horse, so white-skinned and long-haired, with a 
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blsck b6ar<l, that came down over his breast, and who 
showed them, when he threw back his poncho, the knife 
that was like a sword and the hig brass-barrelled pistol 
worn at his waist. Very soon after he joined in the 
fray all four men came to the earth. But they did not 
fall together, and the last to go down was Santos, who 
would not be dragged off his horse, and in the end horse 
and man came down on the top of the others. In coming 
down, two of the men had lost their hold of the ball ; 
last of all, the big mulatto, to save himself from being 
crushed under the falling horse, was forced to let go, and 
in his rage at being beaten, he whipped out his long 
knife against the stranger. Santos, too quick for him, 
dealt him a blow on the forehead with the heavy silver 
handle of his whip, dropping him stunned to the ground. 
Of the four, Santos alone had so far escaped injury, and 
rising and remounting, the ball still in his hand, he rode 
out from among them, the crowd opening on each side 
to make room for him. 

Now in the crowd there was one tall, imposing-looking 
man, wearing a white poncho, many silver ornaments, and 
a long knife in an embossed silver sheath ; his horse, too, 
which was white as milk, was covered with silver trappings. 
This man alone raised his voice ; Friends and com- 
rades,’’ he cried, “ is this to be the finish 1 If this 
stranger is permitted to carry the Pato away, it will not 
be because of his stronger wrist and better horse, but 
because he carries firearms. Comrades, what do you 
say ? ” 

But there was no answer. They had seen the power 
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and resolution of the man, and though they were many 
they preferred to let him go in peace. Then the man 
on a white horse, with a scowl of anger and contempt^ 
turned from them and began following us at a distance 
of about fifty yards. Whenever Santos turned back to 
come to close quarters with him, he retired, only to turn 
and follow us again as soon as Santos resumed his course. 
In this way we rode till sunset. Santos was grave, but 
calm ; I, being so young, was in constant terror. “ Oh, 
uncle,^” I whispered, “ for the love of God fire your pistol 
at this man and kill him, so that he may not kill us ! ” 

Santos laughed. “ Fool of a boy,” he replied, “ do 
you know that he wants me to fire at him ! He knows 
that I could not hit him at this distance, and that after 
discharging my pistol we should be equal, man to man, 
and knife to knife ; and who knows then which would kiE 
the other ? God knows best, since He knows everything, 
and He has put it into my heart not to fire.” 

When it grew dark we rode slower, and the man then 
lessened the distance between us. We could hear the 
chink-chink of his silver trappings, and when I looked 
back I could see a white misty form foEowing us like a 
ghost. Then, all at once, there came a noise of hoofs 
and a whistling sound of something thrown, and Santos’ 
horse plunged and reared and kicked, then stood stiE 
trembling with terror. His hind legs were entangled in 
the bolas which had been thrown. With a curse Santos 
threw himself off, and, drawing his knife, cut the thong 
which bound the animal’s legs, and remounting we went 
on as before, the white figure still foEowing us. 
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At length, about midnight, the Sanborombon was 
reached, at the ford where we had crossed in the morning, 
where it was about forty yards wide, and the water only 
high as the surcingle in the deepest parts. 

Let your heart be glad, Nicandro ! ” said Santos, as 
we went down into the water ; for our time is come now, 
and be careful to do as I bid you.’’ 

We crossed slowly, and coming out on the south side, 
Santos quietly dropped off his horse, and, speaking in a 
low voice, ordered me to ride slowly on with the two 
horses and wait for him in the road. He said that the 
man who followed would not see him crouching under the 
bank, and thinking it safe would cross over, only to 
receive the charge fired at a few yards distance. 

That was an anxious interval that followed, I waiting 
alone, scarcely daring to breathe, staring into the darkness 
in fear of that white figure that was like a ghost, listening 
for the pistol shot. My prayer to heaven was to direct 
the bullet in its course, so that it might go to that terrible 
man’s heart, and we be delivered from him. But there 
was no shot, and no sound except a faint chink of silver 
and sound of hoof-beats that came to my ears after a 
time, and soon ceased to be heard. The man, perhaps, 
had some suspicion of the other’s plan and had given up 
the chase and gone away. 

Nothing more do I remember of that journey which 
ended at El Ombfi at cock-crow, except that at one spot 
Santos fastened a thong round my waist and bound me 
before and behind to the saddle to prevent my falling from 
my horse every time I went to sleep. 



CHAPTER III 


R emember, Senor, that I have spoken of things 
that passed when I was small. The memories of 
that time are few and scattered, like the fragments of 
tiles and bricks and rusty iron which one may find half- 
buried among the weeds, where the house once stood. 
Fragments that once formed part of the building. Certain 
events, some faces, and some voices, I remember, but I 
cannot say the year. Nor can I say how many years had 
gone by after Dona Mericie’s death, and after my journey 
to the monastery. Perhaps they were few, perhaps many. 
Invasions had come, wars with a foreigner and with the 
savages, and Independence, and many things had hap- 
pened at a distance. He, Santos Ugarte, was older, I 
know, greyer, when that great misfortune and calamity 
came to one whom God had created so strong, so brave, 
so noble. And all on account of a slave, a youth bom at 
El Ombu, who had been preferred above the others by his 
master. For, as it is said, we breed crows to pick our 
eyes out. But I will say nothing against that poor youth, 
who was the cause of the disaster, for it was not wholly 
his fault. Part of the fault was in Santos — his indomit- 
able temper and his violence. And perhaps, too, the 
time was come when He who rales over aE men had said, 
“ You have raised your voice and have ridden over othera 
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long enough. Look, Santos ! I shall set My foot upon 
you, and you shall be like a wild pumpkin at the end of 
summer, when it is dryer and more brittle that an empty 
egg-shell/® 

Remember that there were slaves in those days, also 
that there was a law fixing every man’s price, old or 
young, so that if any slave went, money in hand, to 
his master and offered him the price of his liberty, from 
that moment he became a free man. It mattered not 
that his master wished not to sell him. So just was the 
law. 

Of his slaves Santos was accustomed to say, “ These are 
my children, and serve because they love me, not because 
they are slaves ; and if I were to offer his freedom to any 
one among them, he would refuse to take it.” He saw 
their faces, not their hearts. 

His favourite was Meliton, black but well favoured, 
and though but a youth, he had authority over the others, 
and dressed well, and rode his master’s best horses, and 
had horses of his own. But it was never said of him that 
he gained that eminence by means of flattery and a tongue 
cunning to frame lies. On the contrary, he was loved by 
all, even by those he was set above, because of Ms good- 
ness of heart and a sweet and gay disposition. He was 
one of those who can do almost anything better than 
others ; whatever Ms master wanted done, whether it was 
to ride a race, or break a horse, or throw a lasso, or make 
a bridle, or whip, or surcingle, or play on a guitar, or sing, 
or dance, it was Meliton, Meliton. There was no one like 
him. 
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Now this youth cherished a secret ambition in his heart, 
and saved, and saved his money ; and at length one day 
he came with a handful of silver and gold to Santos, and 
said, ‘‘ Master, here is the price of my freedom, take it and 
count it, and see that it is right, and let me remain at 
El Omfed to serve you henceforth without payment. But 
I shall no longer be a slave.” 

Santos took the money into his hand, and spoke, It 
was for this then that you saved, even the money I gave 
you to spend and to run with, and the money you made 
by selling the animals I gave you — ^you saved it for this 1 
Ingrate, with a heart blacker than your skin 1 Take back 
the money, and go from my presence, and never cross my 
path again if you wish for a long life.” And with that he 
hurled the handful of silver and gold into the young man’s 
face with such force that he was cut and bruised with 
the coins and well nigh stunned. He went back staggering 
to his horse, and mounting, rode away, sobbing like a 
child, the blood running from his face. 

He soon left this neighbourhood and went to live at 
Las Vivoras, on the Vecino river, south of Dolores, and 
there made good use of his freedom, buying fat animals 
for the market ; and for a space of two years he prospered, 
and every man, rich or poor, was his friend. Neverthe- 
less he was not happy, for his heart was loyal and he loved 
his old master, who had been a father to him, and desired 
above all things to be forgiven. And, at length, hoping 
that Santos had outlived his resentment and would be 
pleased to see him again, he one day came to El Ombti, 
and asked to see the master. 
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The old man came out of the house and greeted him 
jovially- Ha, Meliton/’ he cried with a laugh, you 
have returned in spite of my warning. Come down from 
your horse and let me take your hand once more.” 

The other, glad to think he was forgiven, alighted, and 
advancing, put out his hand. Santos took it in his, only to 
crush it with so powerful a grip, that the young man 
cried out aloud, and blinded with tears of pain, he did not 
see that his master had the big brass pistol in his left hand, 
and did not know that his last moment had come. He fell 
with a bullet in his heart. 

Look, sehor, where I am pointing, twenty yards or so 
from the edge of the shadow of the ombd, do you see a 
dark green weed with a yellow flower on a tall stem grow- 
ing on the short, dry grass ? It was just there, on the very 
spot where the yellow flower is, that poor Meliton fell, 
and was left lying, covered with blood, until noon the 
next day- For no person dared take up the corpse until 
the Alcalde had been informed of the matter and had come 
to inquire into it. 

Santos had mounted his horse and gone away without 
a word, taking the road to Buenos Ayres* He had done 
that for which he would have to pay dearly ; for a Ife is a 
life, whether the skin be black or white, and no man can 
slay another deliberately, in cold blood, and escape the 
penalty. The law is no respecter of persons, and when be, 
who commits such a deed, is a man of substance, he must 
expect that Advocates and Judges, with all those who take 
up Ms cause, will bleed him well before they procure him 
a pardon- 
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Ugarte cared notMng for that, he had been as good as 
his word, and the devil in his heart was satisfied. Only 
he would not wait at his estancia to be taken, nor would he 
go and give himself up to the authorities, who would then 
have to place him in confinement, and it would be many 
months before his liberation. That would be like suffoca- 
tion to him ; to such a man a prison is like a tomb. No, 
he would go to Buenos Ayres and embark for Monte- 
video, and from that place he would put the matter in 
motion, and wait there until it was all settled and he 
was free to return to El Ombfi. 

Dead Meliton was taken away and buried in conse- 
crated ground at Chascomus. Rain fell, and washed away 
the red stains on the ground. In the spring, the swallows 
returned and built their nests under the eaves ; but 
Ugarte came not back, nor did any certain tidings of him 
reach us. It was said, I know not whether truly or not, 
that the Advocate who defended him, and the Judge of 
First Instance, who had the case before him, had quar- 
relled about the division of the reward, and both being 
rich, proud persons, they had allowed themselves to for- 
get the old man waiting there month after month for his 
pardon, which never came to him. 

Better for him if he never heard of the ruin which had 
fallen on El Ombti during his long exile. There was no 
one in authority : the slaves, left to themselves, went 
away, and there was no person to restrain them. As for 
the cattle and horses, they were blown away like thistle- 
down, and everyone was free to pasture his herds and 
flocks on the land. 
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The house for a time was in charge of some person 
placed there by the authorities, but little by little it was 
emptied of its contents ; and at last it was abandoned, 
and for a long time no one could be found to live in it on 

account of the ghosts. 



CHAPTER IT 


T here was Imng at that time, a few leagues from El 
Ombii, one Valerio de la Cueva, a poor man, whose 
all consisted of a small flock of three or four hundred sheep 
and a few horses. He had been allowed to make a small 
rancho, a mere hut, to shelter himself and his wife Donata 
and their one child, a boy named Bruno ; and to pay for 
the grass his few sheep consumed he assisted in the work 
at the estancia house. This poor man, hearing of El 
Ombti, where he could have house and ground for nothing, 
offered himself as occupant, and in time came with wife 
and child and his small flock, and all the furniture he 
possessed — a bed, two or three chairs, a pot and kettle, 
and perhaps a few other things. Such poverty El Ombti 
had not known, but all others had feared to inhabit such 
a place on account of its evil name, so that it was left for 
Valerio, who was a stranger in the district. 

Tell me, senor, have you ever in your life met with a 
man, who was perhaps poor, or even clothed in rags, and 
who yet when you had looked at and conversed with him, 
has caused you to say : Here is one who is like no other 
man in the world ? Perhaps on rising and going out, on 
some clear morning in summer, he looked at the sun when 
it rose, and perceived an angel sitting in it, and as he gazed, 
something from that being fell upon and passed into and 
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remained with Mm. Such a man was Valerio. I have 
known no other like him. 

Come, friend Nicandro,” he would say, let us sit 
down in the shade and smoke our cigarettes, and talk of 
our animals. Here are nq politics under this old ombh, 
no ambitions and intrigues and animosities — ^no bitter- 
ness except in these green leaves. They are our laurels — 
the leaves of the ombu. Happy Nicandro, who never 
knew the life of cities ! I wish that I, too, had seen the 
light on these quiet plains, under a thatched roof. Once 
I wore fine clothes and gold ornaments, and lived in a 
great house where there were many servants to wait on 
me. But happy I have never been. Every flower I plucked 
changed into a nettle to sting my hand. Perhaps that 
maleficent one, who has pursued me all my days, seeing 
me now so humbled and one with the poor, has left me 
and gone away. Yes, I am poor, and this frayed garment 
that covers me will I press to my lips because it does not 
shine with silk and gold embroidery. And this poverty 
wMch I have found will I cherish, and bequeath it as a 
precious thing to my child when I die. For with it is 
peace.’’ 

The peace did not last long ; for when misfortune has 
singled out a man for its prey, it will follow him to the 
end, and he shall not escape from it though he mount up 
to the clouds like the falcon, or thrust himself deep down 
into the earth like the armadillo. 

Valerio had been two years at El Ombfi when there 
eame an Indian invasion on the southern frontier. There 
was no force to oppose it ; the two hundred men staMoned * 
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at the Giiardia del Azul had been besieged by a part of 
the invaders in the fort, while the larger number of the 
savages were sweeping away the cattle and horses from 
the country all round. An urgent order came to the 
commander at Chascomus to send a contingent of forty 
men from the department ; and I, then a young man of 
twenty, who had seen no service, was cited to appear at 
the Commandancia, in readiness to march. There I found 
that Valerio had also been cited, and from that moment 
we were together. Two days later we were at the Azul, 
the Indians having retired with their booty ; and when 
all the contingents from the various departments had 
come in, the commander, one Colonel Barboza, set out 
with about six hundred men in pursuit. 

It was known that in their retreat the Indians had 
broken up their force into several parties, and that these 
had taken different directions, and it was thought that 
these bodies would reunite after a time, and that the 
larger number would return to their territory by way of 
Trinqu6 Lauqu6n, about seventy- five leagues west of 
Azul. Our Colonel’s plan was to go quickly to this point 
and wait the arrival of the Indians. It was impossible 
that they, burdened with the thousands of cattle they 
had collected, could move fast, while we were burdened 
with nothing, the only animals we drove before us being 
our horses. These numbered about five thousand, but 
many were unbroken mares, to be used as food. Nothing 
but mare’s flesh did we have to eat. 

It was the depth of winter, and worse weather I have 
never known. In this desert I first beheld that whitenfess 
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called snow, when the rain flies like cotton-down before 
the windj filling the air and whitening the whole earth. 
All day and every day our clothes were wet, and there was 
no shelter from the wind and rain at night, nor could we 
make fires with the soaked grass and reeds, and wood 
there was none, so that we were compelled to eat our 
mare’s flesh uncooked. 

Three weeks were passed in this misery, waiting for the 
Indians and seeking for them, with the hills of Gaumini 
now before us in the south, and now on our left hand ; 
and still no sight and no sign of the enemy. It seemed 
as if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. Our 
Colonel was in despair, and we now began to hope that he 
would lead us back to the Azul. 

In these circumstances one of the men, who was thinly 
clad and had been suffering from a cough, dropped from 
his horse, and it was then seen that he was likely to die, 
and that in any case he would have to be left behind. 
Finding that there was no hope for him, he begged that 
those who were with him would remember, when they 
were at home again, that he had perished in the desert and 
that his soul was suffering in purgatory, and that they would 
give something to the priests to procure him ease. When 
asked by his officer to say who his relations were and where 
they lived, he replied that he had no one belonging to him. 
He said that he had spent many years in captivity among 
the Indians at the Salinas Grandes, and that on his return 
he had failed to find any one of his relations living in the 
district where he had been born. In answer to furth« 
questions, he said that he had been carried away when a 
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small boy, that the Indians on that occasion had invaded 
the Christian country in the depth of winter, and on their 
retreat, instead of returning to their own homes, they had 
gone east, towards the sea coast, and had encamped on a 
plain by a small stream called Curumamuel, at Los Tres 
Arroyos, where there was firewood and sweet water, and 
good grass for the cattle, and where they found many 
Indians, mostly women and children, who had gone 
thither to await their coming ; and at that spot they had 
remained until the spring. 

The poor man died that night, and we gathered stones 
and piled them on his body so that the foxes and caranchos 
should not devour him. 

At break of day next morning we were on horseback 
marching at a gallop toward sunrise, for our Colonel had 
determined to look for the Indians at that distant spot 
near the sea where they had hidden themselves from their 
pursuers so many years before. The distance was about 
seventy leagues, and the journey took us about nine days. 
And at last, in a deep valley near the sea, the enemy was 
discovered by our scouts, and we marched by night until 
we were within less than a league of their encampment, and 
could see their fires. We rested there for four hours, 
eating raw flesh and sleeping. Then every man was 
ordered to mount his best horse, and we were disposed in 
a half-moon, so that the free horses could easily be driven 
before us. The Colonel, sitting on his horse, addressed 
us, “ Boys,” he said, “ you have suffered much, but now 
the victory is in our hands, and you shall not lose the 
reward. All the captives you take, and all the thousands 
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of horses and cattle we succeed in recovering, shall be sold 
by public auction on our return, and the proceeds divided 
among you.” 

He then gave the order, and we moved quietly on for a 
space of half a league, and coming to the edge of the 
valley saw it all black with cattle before us, and the 
Indians sleeping in their camp ; and just when the sun 
rose from the sea and God’s light came over the earth, 
with a great shout we charged upon them. In a moment 
the multitude of cattle, struck with panic, began rushing 
away, bellowing, in all directions, shaking the earth be- 
neath their hoofs. Our troop of horses, urged on by our 
yells, were soon in the encampment, and the savages, rush- 
ing hither and thither, trying to save themselves, were shot 
and speared and cut down by swords. One desire was in 
all our hearts, one cry on all lips — kill ! kill ! kill 1 Such a 
slaughter had not been known for a long time, and birds 
and foxes and armadillos must have grown fat on the 
flesh of the heathen we left for them. But we killed only 
the men, and few escaped ; the women and children we 
made captive. 

Two days we spent in collecting the scattered cattle and 
horses, numbering about ten thousand ; then with our 
spoil we set out on our return and arrived at the Azul at 
the end of August. On the following day the force was 
broken up into the separate contingents of which it was 
composed, and each in its turn was sent to the Coloners 
house to be paid. The Chascomus contingent was the 
last to go up, and on presenting ourselves, each man 
received two months’ soldiers’ pay, after which Colonel 
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Barboza came out and thanked us for our servicesj and 
ordered us to give up our arms at the fort and go back to 
our district, every man to his own house. 

‘‘We have spent some cold nights in the desert together, 
neighbour Nicandro,” said Valerio, laughing, “ but we 
have fared well — on raw horse flesh ; and now to make it 
better we have received money. Why, look, with all this 
money I shall be able to buy a pair of new shoes for 
Bruno. Brave little man ! I can see him toddling about 
among the cardoon thistles, searching for hens’ eggs for 
his mother, and getting his poor little feet full of thorns. 
If there should be any change left he shall certainly have 
some sugar-plums.” 

But the others on coming to the fort began to complain 
loudly of the treatment they had received, when Valerio, 
rebuking them, told them to act like men and tell the 
Colonel that they were not satisfied, or else hold their 
peace. 

“ Will you, Valerio, be our spokesman ? ” they cried, 
and he consenting, they all took up their arms again and 
followed him back to the Colonel’s house. 

Barboza listened attentively to what was said and 
replied that our demands were just. The captives and 
cattle, he said, had been placed in charge of an officer 
appointed by the authorities and would be sold publicly 
in a few days. Let them now return to the fort and give 
up their arms, and leave Valerio with him to assist in 
drawing up a formal demand for their share of the spoil. 

We then retired once more, giving vivas to our Colonel. 
But no sooner had we given up our arms at the fort than 
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we were sharply ordered to saddle our horses and take 
our departure. I rode out with the others, but seeing 
that Valerio did not overtake us I went back to look for 
him. 

This was what had happened. Left alone in Ms enemy’s 
hands, Barboza had his arms taken from him, then ordered 
his men to carry him out to the patio and flay him alive. 
The men hesitated to obey so cruel a command, and this 
gave Valerio time to speak ; My Colonel,” he said, 
“ you put a hard task on these poor men, and my hide 
when taken will be of no value to you or to them. Bid 
them lance me or draw a knife across my throat, and I 
will laud your clemency.” 

“ You shall not lose your hide nor die,” returned the 
Colonel, “ for I admire your courage. Take him, boys, 
and stake him out, and give him two hundred lashes ; 
then throw him into the road so that it may be known that 
his rebellious conduct has been punished.” 

This order was obeyed, and out upon the road he was 
thrown. A compassionate store-keeper belonging to the 
place saw him lying there insensible, the carrion-hawks 
attracted by his naked bleeding body hovering about him ; 
and this good man took him and was ministering to him 
when I found him. He was lying, face down, on a pile of 
mgs, racked with pains, and all night long his sufferings 
were terrible ; nevertheless, when morning came, he in- 
sisted on setting out at once on our journey to Chascomus, 
When his pain was greatest and caused him to^cry out, 
the cry, when he saw my face, would turn to a laugh. 
** You are too tender hearted for this world we live in,” 
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he would say. ‘‘Think nothing of this, Nicandro. I 
have tasted man’s justice and mercy before now. Let us 
talk of pleasanter things. Do you know that it is the 
first of September to-day ? Spring has come back, though 
we hardly notice it yet in this cold southern country. It 
has been winter, winter with us, and no warmth of sun or 
fire, and no flowers and no birds’ song. But our faces are 
towards the north now ; in a few days we shall sit again 
in the shade of the old ombu, all our toil and suffering 
over, to listen to the manganga humming among the 
leaves and to the call of the yellow ventevdo. And better 
than all, little Bruno will come to us with his hands full 
of scarlet verbenas. Perhaps in a few years’ time you, too, 
will be a father, Nicandro, and will know what it is to hear 
a child’s prattle. Come, we have rested long enough, and 
have many leagues to ride I ” 

The leagues were sixty by the road, but something was 
gained by leaving it, and it was easier for Valerio when the 
horses trod on the turf. To gallop or to trot was impos- 
sible, and even walking I had to keep at his side to support 
him with ray arm ; for his back was all one ever-bleeding 
wound, and his hands were powerless, and all his Joints 
swollen and inflamed as a result of his having been 
stretched out on the stakes. Five days we travelled, and 
day by day and night by night he grew feebler, but he 
would not rest ; so long as the light lasted he would be 
on the road ; and as we slowly pressed on, I supporting 
him, he would groan with pain and then laugh and begin 
to talk of the journey's end and of the joy of seeing wife 
and child again. 
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It was afternoon on the fifth day when we arrived." 
The sight of the ombh which we had had for hours before 
us, strongly excited him ; he begged me^ almost with tears, 
to urge the horses to a gallop, but it would have killed 
him, and I would not do it. 

No person saw our approach, but the door stood open, 
and when we had walked our horses to within about 
twenty yards we heard Bruno’s voice prattling to his 
mother. Then suddenly Valerio slipped from the saddle 
before I could Jump down to assist him, and staggered on 
for a few paces towards the door. Running to his side I 
heard his cry — “ Donata ! Bruno ! let my eyes see you ! 
one kiss ! ” Only then his wife heard, and running out to 
us, saw him sink, and with one last gasp expire in my arms. 

Strange and terrible scenes have I witnessed but never a 
sadder one than this I Tell me, sehor, are these things 
told in books, — does the world know them ? 

Valerio was dead. He who was so brave, so generous 
even in his poverty, of so noble a spirit, yet so gentle ; 
whose words were sweeter than honey to me I Of what his 
loss was to others — ^to that poor woman who was the 
mother of his one child, his little Bruno — ^speak not. 
There are things about which we must be silent, or say 
only, turning our eyes up. Has He forgotten us ? Does He 
know ? But to me the loss was greater than all losses ; 
for he was my friend, the man I loved above all men, who 
was more to me than any other, even than Santos Ugarte, 
whose face I should see no more. 

' For he, too, was dead. 

And now I have once more mentioned the name of that 
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man, who was once so great in this district, let me, there- 
fore proceeding with the history of El Ombii, tell you his 
end. I heard of it by chance long after he had been placed 
under the ground. 

It was the old man’s custom in that house, on the other 
side of the Rio de la Plata where he was obliged to live, to 
go down every day to the water-side. Long hours would 
be spent there, sitting on the rocks, always with his face 
towards Buenos Ayres. He was waiting, waiting for the 
pardon which would, perhaps, in God’s good time, come to 
him from that forgetful place. He was thinking of El 
Ombu ,* for what was life to him away from it, in that 
strange country ? And that unsatisfied desire, and perhaps 
remorse, had, they say, made his face terrible to look at, 
for it was like the face of a dead man who had died with 
wide-open eyes. 

One day some boatmen on the beach noticed that he was 
seated on the rocks far out and that when the tide rose he 
made no movement to escape from the water. They saw 
him sitting waist-deep in the sea, and when they rescued 
him from his perilous position and brought him to the 
shore, he stared at them like a great white owl and Mked 
in a strange way. 

It is very cold and very dark,” he said, ‘‘ and I cannot 
see your faces, but perhaps you know me. I am Santos 
Ugarte, of El Ombd. I have had a great misfortune, 
friends. To-day in my anger I killed a poor youth whom 
I loved like a son — my poor boy Meliton I Why did he 
despise my warning and put himself in my way ! But I 
will say no more about that. After killing him I rode 
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away with the intention of going to Bnenos Ayres, but on 
the road I repented of my deed and turned back. I said 
that with my own hands I would take him up and carry 
him in, and call my neighbours together to watch with me 
by his poor body. But, Sirs, the night overtook me and 
the Sanborombon is swollen with rains, as you no doubt 
know, and in swimming it I lost my horse. I do not know 
if he was drowned. Let me have a fresh horse, friends, and 
show me the way to El Ombu, and God will reward you.’^ 
In that delusion he remained till the end, a few days 
later, when he died. May his soul rest in peace ! 



CHAPTER V 


S EfJOE, when I am here and remember these things, I 
sometimes say to myself ; Why, old man, do you 
come to this tree to sit for an hour in the shade, since there 
is not on ail these plains a sadder or more bitter place ? 
My answer is : To one who has lived long, there is no house 
and no spot of ground, overgrown with grass and weeds, 
where a house once stood and where men have lived, that 
is not equally sad. For this sadness is in us, in a memory 
of other days which follows us into all places.. But for the 
child there is no past ; he is born into the world light 
hearted like a bird ; for him gladness is everywhere. 

That is how it was with little Bruno, too young to feel 
the loss of a father or to remember him long. It was her 
great love of this child which enabled Donata to live 
through so terrible a calamity. She never quitted El 
Ombd. An embargo had been placed on the estancia so 
that it could not be sold, and she was not disturbed in her 
possession of the house. She now shared it with an old 
married couple, who, being poor and having a few animals^ 
were glad of a place to live in rent free. The man, whose 
name was Pascual, took care of Donata’s flock and the few 
cows and horses she owned along with his own. He was a 
simple, good-tempered old man, whose only fault was 
indolence, and a love of the bottle and of play. But that 
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mattered little, for when he gambled he invariably lost, 
through not being sober, so that when he had any money it 
was quickly gone. 

Old Pascual first put Bruno on a horse and taught him 
to ride after the flock, and to do a hundred things. The 
boy was like his father, of a beautiful countenance, with 
black curling hair, and eyes as lively as a bird’s. It was not 
strange that Donata loved him as no mother ever loved a 
son, but as he grew up a perpetual anxiety was in her heart 
lest he should hear the story of his father’s death and the 
cause of it. For she was wise in this ; she knew that the 
most dangerous of ail passions is that of revenge, since 
when it enters into the heart all others, good or bad, are 
driven out, and all ties and interests and all the words tiiat 
can be uttered are powerless to restrain a man ; and the 
end is ruin. Many times she spoke of this to me, begging 
me with tears never to speak of my dead friend to Bruno, 
lest he should discover the truth, and that fatal rage should 
enter into his heart. 

It had been Donata’s custom, every day since Valerio’s 
death, to take a pitcher of water, fresh from the well, and 
pour it out on the ground, on the spot where he had sunk 
down and expired, without that sight of wife and child, 
that one kiss, for which he had cried. Who can say what 
caused her to do such a thing ? A great grief is like a 
delirium, and sometimes gives Us strange thoughts, and 
makes us act like demented persons. It may have been 
because of the appearance of the dead face as she first saw 
it, dry and white as ashes, the baked black lips, the look of 
thirst that would give everything for a drink of cold 
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water ; and that which she had done in the days of 
anguish, of delirium, she had continued to do. 

The spot where the water was poured each day being but 
a few yards from the door of the house was of a dryness and 
hardness of fire-baked bricks, trodden hard by tiie feet of 
I know not how many generations of men, and by hoofs of 
horses ridden every day to the door. But after a long time 
of watering a little green began to appear in the one spot ; 
and the green was of a creeping plant with small round 
malva-like leaves, and little white flowers like porcelain 
shirt buttons. It spread and thickened, and was like a soft 
green carpet about two yards long placed on that dry 
ground, and it was of an emerald greenness all the year 
round, even in the hot weather when the grass was dead 
and dry and the plains were in colour like a faded yellow 
rag. 

When Bruno was a boy of fourteen I went one day to 
help him in making a slieepfold, and when our work was 
finished in the afternoon we went to the house to sip 
mate. Before going in, on coming to that green patch, 
Bruno cried out, “ Have you ever seen so verdant a spot 
as this, Nicandro, so soft and cool a spot to lie down on 
when one is hot and tired ? ” He then threw himself down 
full length upon it, and, lying at ease on his back, he 
looked up at Donata, who had come out to us, and spoke 
laughingly, “ Ah, little mother of my soul I A thousand 
times have I asked you why you poured water every day 
on this spot and you would not tell me. Now I have found 
out. It was ail to make me a soft cool spot to lie on when 
I come back tired and hot from work. Look 1 is it not like 
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a soft bed with a green and white velvet coverlid ; bring 
water now, mother mine, and pour it on my hot, dusty 
face.’^ 

She laughed, too, poor woman, but I could see the tears 
in her eyes — the tears which she was always so careful to 
hide from him. 

All this I remember as if it had happened yesterday ; 
I can see and hear it all — Donata’s laugh and the tears in 
her eyes which Bruno could not see. I remember it so 
well because this was almost the last time 1 saw her before 
I was compelled to go away, for my absence was long. But 
before I speak of that change let me tell you of something 
that happened about two years before at El Ombd, which 
brought a new happiness into that poor widow’s life. 

It happened that among those that had no right to be 
on the land, but came and settled there because there 
was no one to forbid them, there was a man named 
Sanchez, who had built himself a small rancho about 
half a league from the old house, and kept a flock of 
sheep. He was a widower with one child, a little girl 
named Monica. This Sanchez, although poor, was not 
a good man, and had no tenderness in his heart. He 
was a gambler, always away from his rancho, leaving the 
flock to be taken care of by poor little Monica, In 
winter it was cruel, for then the sheep travel most, and 
most of all on cold, rough days ; and she without a dog 
to help her, barefooted on the thistle-grown land, often 
in terror at the sight of cattle, would be compelled to 
spend the whole day out of doors. More than once on 
a winter evening in bad weather I have found her trying 
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to drive the sheep home in the face of the rain, crying 
with misery* It hurt me all the more because she had 
a pretty face : no person could fail to see its beauty, 
though she was in rags and her black hair in a tangle, 
like the mane of a horse that has been feeding among 
the burrs. At such times I have taken her up on my 
saddle and driven her flock home for her, and have said 
to myself : ‘‘ Poor lamb without a mother, if you were 
mine I would seat you on the horns of the moon ; but, 
unhappy one ! he whom you call father is without 
compassion.” 

At length, Sanchez, finding himself without money, 
just when strangers from all places were coming to 
Chascomus to witness a great race and anxious not to 
lose this chance of large winnings, sold his sheep, having 
nothing of more value to dispose of. But instead of 
winning he lost, and then leaving Monica in a neighbour’s 
house he went away, promising to return for her in a few 
days. But be did not return, and it was believed by 
everybody that he had abandoned the child. 

It was then that Donata offered to take her and be a 
mother to the orphan, and I can say, senor, that the 
poor child’s own mother, who was dead, could not have 
treated her more tenderly or loved her more. And the 
pretty one had now been Donata’s little daughter and 
Bruno’s playmate two years when I was called away, 
and I saw them not again and heard no tidings of them 
for a space of five years— the five longest years of my 
life. 



CHAPTER VI 


I WENT away because men were wanted for the army, 
and I was taken. I was away, I have said, five 
years, and the five would have been ten, and the ten 
twenty, supposing that life had lasted, but for a lance 
wound in my thigh, which made me a lame man for the 
rest of my life. That was the reason of my discharge 
and happy escape from that purgatory. Once back in 
these plains where I first saw heaven’s light, I said in 
my heart : I can no longer spring light as a bird on to 
the back of an unbroken animal and laugh at his efforts 
to shake me off ; nor can I throw a lasso on a running 
horse or bull and digging my heel in the ground, pit my 
strength against his ; nor can I ever be what I have been 
in any work or game on horseback or on foot ; neverthe- 
less, this lameness, and all I have lost through it, is a 
small price to pay for my deliverance. 

But this is not the history of my life ; let me remember 
that I speak only of those who have lived at El Ombd in 
my time, in the old house which no longer exists. 

There had been no changes when I returned, except 
that those five years had made Bruno almost a man, 
and more than ever like his father, except that he never 
ha(i that I-know-not-what something to love in the 
which made Valerio different from all men. Donata was 
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the same, but older. Grey hair had come to her in her 
affliction ; now her hair which should have been black 
was all white — ^but she was more at peace, for Bruno was 
good to her, and as a widow’s only son, was exempt from 
military service. There was something else to make 
her happy. Those two, who were everything to her, 
could not grow up under one roof and not love ; now she 
could look with confidence to a union between them, 
and there would be no separation. But even so, that 
old fear she had so often spoken of to me in former days 
was never absent from her heart. 

Bruno was now away most of the time, working as a 
cattle drover, his ambition being, Donata informed me, 
to make money so as to buy everything needed for the 
house. 

I had been back, living in that poor rancho, half a 
league from El Ombd, where I first saw the light, for the 
best part of a year, when Bruno, who had been away with 
his employer buying cattle in the south, one day appeared 
at my place. He had not been to El Ombu, and was 
silent and strange in his manner, and when we were 
alone together I said to him ; “ What has happened to 
you, Bruno, that you have the face of a stranger and 
speak in an unaccustomed tone to your friend ? ” 

He answered : ** Because you, Nicandro, have treated 
me like a child, concealing from me that which you ought 
to have told me long ago, instead of leaving me to learn 
it by accident from a stranger.” 

‘‘^It has come,” I said to myself, for I knew what he 
meant : then I spoke of his mother. 
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Ah, yes,” he said with bitterness, ** I know now 
why she pours water fresh from the well every day on 
the spot of ground near the door. Do you, Nicandro, 
think that water will ever wash away that old stain and 
memory? A man who is a man, must in such a thing 
obey, not a mother’s wish, nor any woman, but that 
something which speaks in his heart.” 

‘‘ Let no such thought dwell in you to make you mad,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Look, Bruno, my friend’s son and my 
friend, leave it to God who is above us, and who considers 
and remembers all evil deeds that men- do, and desires 
not that anyone should take the sword out of His hand.” 

“ Who is He — this God you talk of ? ” he answered. 
‘‘ Have you seen or spoken with Him that you tell me 
what His mind is in this matter? I have only this 
voice to tell me how a man should act in such a case,” 
and he smote his breast ; then overcome with a passion 
of grief he covered his face with his hands and wept. 

Vainly I begged him not to lose himself, telling him 
what the effect of his attempt, whether he succeeded or 
failed, would be on Donata and on Monica — it would 
break those poor women’s hearts. I spoke, too, of things 
I had witnessed in my five years’ service ; the cruel 
sentences from which there was no appeal, the torments, 
the horrible deaths so often inflicted. For these evils 
there was no remedy on earth : and he, a poor, ignorant 
boy, what would he do but dash himself to pieces against 
that tower of brass I 

He replied that within that brazen tower there was a 
heart full of blood ; and with that he went away, only 
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asking me as a favour not to tell his mother of this visit 
to me. 

Some ten days later she had a message from Mm, 
brought from the capitol by a traveller going to the south. 
Bruno sent word that he was going to Las Mulitas, a 
place fifty leagues west of Buenos Ayres, to work on an 
estancia there, and would be absent some months. 

Why had he gone thither? Because he had heard 
that General Barboza — ^for that man was now a General — 
owned a tract of land at that place, which the Government 
had given him as a reward for his services on the southern 
frontier ; and that he had recently returned from the 
northern provinces to Buenos Ayres and was now staying 
at this estancia at Las Mulitas. 

Donata knew nothing of his secret motives, but Ms 
absence filled her with anxiety ; and when at length she 
fell ill I resolved to go in search of the poor youth and 
try to persuade him to return to El Ombu. But at Las 
Mulitas I heard that he was no longer there. All strangers 
had been taken for the army in the frontier department, 
and Bruno, in spite of Ms passport, had been forced to go. 

When I returned to El Ombil with this sad news 
Donata resolved at once to go to the capitol and try to 
obtain his release. She was ill, and it was a long journey 
for her to perform on horseback, but she had friends to 
go with and take care of her. In the end she succeeded 
in seeing the President, and throwing herself on her 
knees before him, and with tears in her eyes, implored 
him to let her have her son back. 

He listened to her, and gave her a paper to take to the 
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War Office. There it was found that Bruno had been 
sent to El Rosario, and an order was despatched for Ms 
immediate release. But when the order reached its 
destination the unhappy boy had deserted. 

That was the last that Donata ever heard of her son. 
She guessed why he had gone, and knew, as well as if I 
had told her, that he had found out the secret so long 
hidden from him. Still, being his mother, she would not 
abandon hope ; she struggled to live. Never did I 
come into her presence but I saw in her face a question 
which she dared not put in words. If, it said, you have 
heard, if you know, when and how his life ended, tell me 
now before I go. But it also said : If you know, do not * 
tell me so that I and Monica may go on hoping together 
to the end. 

I know, Nicandro,” she would say, that if Bruno 
returns he will not be the same — the son 1 have lost. For 
in that one thing he is not like his father. Could another 
be like Valerio? No misfortune and no injustice could 
change that heart, or turn his sweetness sour. In that 
freshness and gaiety of temper he was like a child, and 
Bruno as a child was like him. My son ! my son I where 
are you ? God of my soul, grant that he may yet come 
to me, though his life be now darkened with some terrible 
passion — though his poor hands be stained with blood, 
so that my eyes may see him again before I go 1 

But he came not, and she died without seeing Mm* 



CHAPTER VII 


I F Monica, left alone in the house with old Pascual and 
his wife, had been disposed to listen to those who 
were attracted by her face she might have found a pro- 
tector worthy of her. There were men of substance among 
those who came for her. But it mattered nothing to her 
whether they had land and cattle or not, or what their 
appearance was, and how they were dressed. Hers was 
a faithful heart. And she looked for Bruno’s return, not 
with that poor half-despairing hope which had been 
Donata’s and had failed to keep her alive, but with a hope 
that sustained and made her able to support the months 
and years of waiting. She looked for his coming as the 
night-watcher for the dawn. On summer afternoons, 
when the heat of the day was over, she would take her 
sewing outside the gate and sit there by the hour, where 
her sight commanded the road to the north. From that 
side he would certainly come. On dark, rainy nights a 
lantern would be hung on the waU lest he, coming at a 
late hour, should miss the house in the dark. Glad she 
was not, nor lively; she was pale and thin, and those 
dark eyes that looked too large because of her thinness 
were the eyes of one who had beheld grief. But with it 
all, there was a serenity, an air of one whose tears, held 
back, would aU be shed- at the proper time, when he 
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returned. And he would, perhaps, come to-day, or, if 
not to-day, then to-morrow, or perhaps the day after, 
as God willed. 

Nearly three years had passed by since Donata’s death 
when, one afternoon, I rode to El Ombu, and on approach- 
ing the house spied a saddled horse, which had got loose, 
going away at a trot. I went after, and caught, and led 
it back, and then saw that its owner was a traveller, an 
old soldier, who with or without the permission of the 
people of the house, was lying down and asleep in the 
shade of the ombd. 

There had lately been a battle in the northern part of 
the province, and the defeated force had broken up, and 
the men carrying their arms had scattered themselves all 
over the country. This veteran was one of them. 

He did not wake when I led the horse up and shouted 
to him. He was a man about fifty to sixty years old, 
grey-haired, with many scars of sword and lance wounds 
on his sun-blackened face and hands. His carbine was 
leaning against the tree a yard or two away, but he had 
not unbuckled his sword, and what now attracted my 
attention as I sat on my horse regarding him, was the 
way in which he clutched the hilt and shook the weapon 
until it rattled in its scabbard. His was an agitated sleep ; 
the sweat stood in big drops on his face, he ground his 
teeth and moaned, and muttered words which I could 
not catch. 

At length, dismounting, I called to him again, then 
shouted in his ear, and finally shook him by the shoulder. 
Then he woke with a start, and straggling up to a sitting 
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position^ and staring at me like one demented, he 
exclaimed, “ What has happened ? ” 

When I told him about his horse he was silent, and, sit- 
ting there with eyes east down, passed his hand repeatedly 
across his forehead. Never in any man’s face had I seen 
misery compared to his. “ Pardon me, friend,” he spoke 
at last. “ My ears were so full of sounds you do not hear 
that I paid little attention to what you were saying.” 

Perhaps the great heat of the day has overcome you,” 

I said. “ Or maybe you are suffering from some malady 
caused by an old wound received in fight.” 

Yes, an incurable malady,” he returned, gloomily. 
“ Have you, friend, been in the army ? ” 

“ Five years had I served when a wound which made 
me lame for life delivered me from that heU.” 

“ I have served thirty,” he returned, “ perhaps more. 
I know that I was very young when I was taken and 
I remember that a woman I called mother wept to see 
me go. That any eyes should have shed tears for me 1 
Shall I now in that place in the South where I was 
born find one who remembers my name ? I look not for 
it ! I have no one but this ” — and here he touched his 
sword. 

After an interval, he continued, “We say, friend, that 
in the army we can do no wrong, since all responsibility 
rests with those who are over us ; that our most cruel 
and sanguinary deeds are no more a sin or crime than is 
the shedding of the blood of cattle, or of Indians who are 
not Christians, and are therefore of no more account than 
eattle in God’s sight. We say, too, that once we hayc' 
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become accustomed to kill, not men only, but even those 
who are powerless to defend themselves — ^the weak and 
the innocent — ^we think nothing of it^ and have no com- 
punction nor remorse. If this be so, why does He, the 
One who is above, torment me before my time? Is it 
just ? Listen : no sooner do I close my eyes than sleep 
brings to me that most terrible experience a man can 
have — ^to be in the midst of a conflict and powerless. The 
bugles call : there is a movement everywhere of masses 
of men, foot and horse, and every face has on it the look 
of one who is doomed. There is a murmur of talking ail 
round me, the officers are shouting and waving their 
swords ; I strive in vain to catch the word of command ; 
I do not know what is happening ; it is all confusion, a 
gloom of smoke and dust, a roar of guns, a great noise 
and shouting of the enemy charging through us. And 
I am helpless. I wake, and slowly the noise and terrible 
scene fade from my mind, only to return when sleep again 
overcomes me. What repose, what refreshment can 
I know ! Sleep, they say, is a friend to everyone, and 
makes all equal, the rich and the poor, the guilty and the 
innocent ; they say, too, that this forgetfulness is like a 
draught of cold water to the thirsty man. But what shall 
I say of sleep? Often with this blade would 1 have 
delivered myself from its torture but for the fear that 
there may be after death something even worse than this 
dream.” 

After an interval of silence, seeing that he had recovered 
from his agitation, I invited him to go with me to tibe 
house. ‘‘ I see smoke iss^uing from the kitchen,” I said, 
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let us go in so that you may refresh yourself with mat^ 
before resuming your journey.” 

We went in and found the old people boiling the kettle ; 
and in a little while Monica came in and sat with us. 
Never did she greet one without that light which was 
like sunshine in her dark eyes ; words were not needed 
to tell me of the gratitude and friendliness she felt toward 
me, for she was not one to forget the past. I remember 
that she looked well that day in her white dress with a 
red flower. Had not Bruno said that he liked to see her 
in white, and that a flower on her bosom or in her hair 
was an ornament that gave her most grace ? And Bruno 
might arrive at any moment. But the sight of that grey- 
haired veteran in his soiled and frayed uniform, and with 
his clanking sword and his dark scarred face, greatly 
disturbed her. I noticed that she grew paler and could 
scarcely keep her eyes off his face while he talked. 

While sipping his mat6 he told us of fights he had been 
in, of long marches and sufferings in desert places, and 
of some of the former men he had served under. Among 
them he, by chance, named General Barboza. 

Monica, I knew, had never heard of that man, and on 
this account I feared not to speak of him. It had, I said, 
been reported, I knew not whether truthfully or not, that 
Barboza was dead. 

On that point I can satisfy you,” he returned, since 
I was serving with him, when his life came to an end in 
the province of San Luis about two years ago. He was 
at the head of nineteen hundred men when it happened, 
and the whole force was filled with amazement at th^ 
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event. Not that they regretted his loss ; on the contrary, 
his own followers feared, and were glad to be delivered 
from him. He exceeded most commanders in ferocity, 
and was accustomed to say scofRngly to his prisoners that 
he would not have gunpowder wasted on them. That 
was not a thing to complain of, but he was capable of 
treating his own men as he treated a spy or a prisoner of 
war. Many a one have I seen put to death with a blunted 
knife, he, Barboza, looking on, smoking a cigarette. It 
was the manner of his death that startled us, for never 
had man been seen to perish in such a way. 

“It happened on this march, about a month before 
the end, that a soldier named Bracamonte went one day 
at noon to deliver a letter from his captain to the General. 
Barboza was sitting in his shirt-sleeves in his tent when 
the letter was handed to him, but just when he put out 
his Hand to take it the man made an attempt to stab him. 
The General throwing himself back escaped the blow, 
then instantly sprang like a tiger upon his assailant, and 
seizing him by the wrist, wrenched the weagon out of his 
hand only to strike it quick as lightning into the poor 
fool’s throat. No sooner was he down than the General 
bending over him, before drawing out the weapon, called 
to those who had run to his assistance to get him a tumbler. 
When, tumbler in hand, he lifted himself up and looked 
upon them, they say that his face was of the whiteness 
of iron made white in the furnace, and that his eyes were 
like two flames. He was mad with rage, and cried out 
with a loud voice, “ Thus, in the presence of the army, 
do I serve the wretch who thought to shed my blood 1 ” 
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Then with a furious gesture he threw down and shattered 
the reddened glass, and bade them take the dead 
man outside the camp and leave him stripped to the 
vultures. 

This ended the episode, but from that day it was 
noticed by those about him that a change had come over 
the General. If, friend, you have served with, or have 
even seen him, you know the man he was — tall and well- 
formed, blue eyes and fair like an Englishman, endowed 
with a strength, endurance and resolution that was a 
wonder to everyone : he was like an eagle among birds — 
that great bird that has no weakness and no mercy, whose 
cry fills all creatures with dismay, whose pleasure it is to 
tear his victim’s flesh with his crooked talons. But now 
some secret malady had fallen on him which took away 
all his mighty strength ; the colour of his face changed to 
sickly paleness, and he bent forward and swayed this way 
and that in the saddle as he rode like a drunken man, and 
this strange weakness increased day by day. It was said 
in the army that the blood of the man he had killed had 
poisoned him. The doctors who accompanied us in this 
march could not cure him, and their failure so angered him 
against them that they began to fear for their own safety. 
They now sai^d that he could not be properly treated in 
camp, but must withdraw to some town where a different 
system could be followed ; but this he refused to do. 

Now it happened that we had an old soldier with us 
who was a curandero. He was a native of Santa F6, and 
was famed for his cures in his own department ; but hav- 
ing had the misfortune to kill a man, he was arrested and 
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condemned to serve ten years in the army. This person 
now informed some of the officers that he would under- 
take to cure the General, and Barboza, hearing of it, sent 
for and questioned him. The curandero informed him 
that his malady was one which the doctors could not cure. 
It was a failure of a natural heat of the blood, and only 
by means of animal heat, not by drugs, could health be 
recovered. In such a grave case the usual remedy of 
putting the feet and legs in the body of some living animal 
opened for the purpose would not be sufficient. Some 
very large beast should be procured and the patient placed 
bodily in it. 

The General agreed to submit himself to this treat- 
ment ; the doctors dared not interfere, and men were sent 
out in quest of a large animal. We were then encamped 
on a wide sandy plain in San Luis, and as we were without 
tents we were suffering much from the great heat and the 
dust-laden winds. But at this spot the General had grown 
worse, so that he could no longer sit on his horse, and here 
we had to wait for his improvement. 

“In due time a very big bull was brought in and 
fastened to a stake in the middle of the camp. A space, 
fifty or sixty yards round, was marked out and roped 
round, and ponchos hung on the rope to form a curtain 
so that what was being done should not be witnessed by 
the army. But a great curiosity and anxiety took pos- 
session of the entire force, and when the bull was thrown 
down and his agonising bellowings were heard, from all 
sides officers and men began to move toward that fatal 
spot. It had been noised about that the cure would be 
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almost instantaneous, and many were prepared to greet 
the reappearance of the General with a loud cheer. 

Then very suddenly, almost before the bellowings had 
ceased, shrieks were heard from the enclosure, and in a 
moment, while we all stood staring and wondering, out 
rushed the General, stark naked, reddened with that bath 
of warm blood he had been in, a sword which he had hastily 
snatched up in his hand. Leaping over the barrier, he 
stood still for an instant, then catching sight of the great 
mass of men before him he flew at them, yelling and whirl- 
ing his sword round so that it looked like a shining wheel 
in the sun. The men seeing that he was raving mad fled 
before him, and for a space of a hundred yards or more he 
pursued them ; then the superhuman energy was ended ; 
the sword flew from his hand, he staggered, and fell pros- 
trate on the earth. For some minutes no one ventured to 
approach him, but he never stirred, and at length, when 
examined, was found to be dead.’’ 

The soldier had finished his story, and though I had 
many questions to ask I asked none, for I saw Monica’s 
distress, and that she had gone white even to the lips at 
the terrible things the man had related. But now he had 
ended, and would soon depart, for the sun was getting 
low. 

He rolled up and lighted a cigarette, and was about to 
rise from the b^nch, when he said, “ One thing I forgot to 
mention about the soldier Bracamonte, who attempted to 
assassinate the General. After he had been carried out 
and stripped for the vultures, a paper was found sewn up 
in the lining of his tunic, which proved to be his passport, 
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for it contained his right description. It said that he was 
a native of this department of Chascomus, so that you may 
have heard of him. His name was Bruno de la Cueva.” 

Would that he had not spoken those last words ! 
Never, though I live to be a hundred, shall I forget that 
terrible scream that came from Monica’s lips before she 
fell senseless to the floor ! '' 

As I raised her in my arms, the soldier turned and said, 
“ She is subject to fits ? ” 

“ No,” I replied, “ that Bruno, of whose death we have 
now heard for the first time, was of this house.” 

“ It was destiny that led me to this place,” he “ or 
perhaps that God who is ever against me ; but you, 
friend, are my witness that I crossed not this threshold 
with a drawn weapon in my hand.” And with these words 
he took his departure, and from that day to this I have 
never again beheld his face. 

She opened her eyes at last, but the wings of my heart 
drooped when I saw them, since it was easy to see that she 
had lost her reason ; but whether that calamity or the 
grief she would have known is greatest who can say? 
Some have died of pure grief— did it not kill Donata in 
the end?— but the crazed may live many years. We 
sometimes think it would be better if they were dead; 
but not in all cases — ^not, senor, in this. 

She hved on here with the old people, for from the first 
she was quiet and docile as a chfld. Finally an order came 
from a person in authority at Chascomus for those who 
were in the house to quit it. It was going to be pulled 
down for the sake of the material which was required for 
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a building in the village. Fascuai died about that time, 
and the widow, now old and infirm, went to live with some 
poor relations at Chascomus and took Monica with her. 
When the old woman died Monica remained with these 
people : she lives with them to this day. But she is free 
to come and go at will, and is known to all in the village as 
la loca del Ombu. They are kind to her, for her story is 
known to them, and God has put compassion in their 
hearts. 

To see her you would hardly believe that she is the 
Monica I have told you of, whom I knew as a little one, 
running bare-footed after her father’s flock. For she has 
grey hairs and wrinkles now. As you ride to Chascomus 
from this point you will see, on approaching the lake, a 
very high bank on your left hand, covered with a growth 
of tall fennel, hoarhound, and cardoon thistle. There on 
most days you will find her, sitting on the bank in the 
shade of the tall fennel bushes, looking across the water. 
She watches for the flamingos. There are many of those 
great birds on the lake, and they go in flocks, and when 
they rise and travel across the water, fl3dng low, their 
scarlet wings may be seen at a great distance. And every 
time she catches sight of a flock moving like a red line 
across the lake she out with delight. That is her one 
happiness — ^her life. And she is the last of all those who 
have lived in my time at El Ombii. 
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T his is all about a piebald. People there are like 
birds that come down in flocks, hop about chatter- 
ing, gobble up their seed, then fly away, forgetting what 
they have swallowed. I love not to scatter grain for such 
as these. With you, friend, it is different. Others may 
laugh if they like at the old man of many stories, who puts 
all things into his copper memory. I can laugh, too, 
knowing that all things are ordered by destiny ; otherwise 
I might sit down and cry. 

The things I have seen I There was the piebald that - 
died long ago ; I could take you to the very spot where 
his bones used to lie bleaching in the sun. There is a 
nettle growing on the spot. I saw it yesterday. What 
important things are these to remember and talk about ! 
Bones of a dead horse and a nettle ; a young bird that 
falls from its nest in the night and is found dead in the 
morning : puffballs blown about by the wind : a little 
lamb left behind by the flock bleating at night amongst 
the thorns and thistles, where only the fox or wild dog can 
hear it ! Small matters are these, and our lives, what are 
they? And the people we have known, the men and 
women who have spoken to us and touched us with warm 
hands—the bright eyes and red lips 1 Can we cast these 
things like dead leaves on the fire ? Can we Ee down full 
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of heaviness because of them, and sleep and rise in the 
morning without them ? Ah, friend 1 

Let us to the story of the piebald. There was a cattle- 
marking at neighbour Sotelo’s estancia, and out of a herd 
of three thousand head we had to part all the yearlings 
to be branded. After that, dinner and a dance. At 
sunrise we gathered, about thirty of us, all friends and 
neighbours, to do the work. Only with us came one 
person nobody knew. He joined us when we were on 
our way to the cattle ; a young man, slender, well-formed, 
of pleasing countenance and dressed as few could dress 
in those days. His horse also shone with silver trappings. 
And what an animal ! Many horses have I seen in this 
life, but never one with such a presence as this young 
stranger’s piebald. 

Arrived at the herd, we began to separate the young 
animals, the men riding in couples through the cattle, so 
that each calf when singled out could be driven by two 
horsemen, one on each side, to prevent it from doubling 
back. I happened to be mounted on a demon with a 
fiery mouth — ^there was no making him work, so I had 
to leave the parters and stand with little to do, watching 
the yearlings already parted, to keep them from returning 
to the herd. 

Presently neighbour Chapaco rode up to me. He was 
a good-hearted man, well-spoken, half Indian and half 
Christian; but he also had another half, and that was 
devU. 

What ! neighbour Lucero, are you riding on a.donkey 
or a goat, that you remain here doing boy’s work ? 
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I began telling him about my horse, but he did not 
listen ; he was looking at the parters. 

‘‘ Who is that young stranger ? ” he asked. 

“ I see him to-day,” I replied, and if I see him again 
to-morrow then I shall have seen him twice.” 

‘‘ And in what country of which I have never heard 
did he learn cattle-parting ? ” said he. 

‘‘ He rides,” I answered, “ like one presuming on a good 
horse. But he is safe, his fellow-worker has all the 
danger.” 

“ I believe you,” said Chapaco. He charges furiously 
and hurls the heifer before his comrade, who has all the 
work to keep it from doubling, and all the danger, for at 
any moment his horse may go over it and fall. This our 
young stranger does knowingly, thinking that no one 
here will resent it. No, Lucero, he is presuming more 
on his long knife than on his good horse.” 

Even while we spoke, the two we were watching rode 
up to us. Chapaco saluted the young man, taking off his 
hat, and said — “ Will you take me for a partner, friend?” 

“Yes; why not, friend?” returned the other; and 
together the two rode back to the herd. 

Now I shall watch them, said I to myself, to see what 
this Indian devil intends doing. Soon they came out of 
the herd driving a very small animal. Then I knew what 
was coming. “ May your guardian angel be with you to 
avert a calamity, young stranger ! ” I exclaimed. Whip 
and spur those two came towards me like men riding a 
race and not parting cattle. Chapaco kept close to the 
calf, so that he had the advantage, for his horse was well 
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trained. At length he got a little ahead, then, quick 
as lightning, he forced the calf round square before the 
other. The piebald struck it full in the middle, and fell 
because it had to fall. But, Saints in Heaven ! why did 
not the rider save himself? Those who were watching 
saw him throw up his feet to tread his horse’s neck and leap 
away ; nevertheless man, horse, and calf, came down 
together. They ploughed the ground for some distance 
so great had been their speed, and the man was under. 
When we picked him up he was senseless, the blood flowing 
from his mouth. Next morning, when the sun rose and 
God’s light fell on the earth, he expired. 

Of course there was no dancing that night. Some of 
the people, after eating, went away ; others remained 
sitting about all night, talking in low tones, waiting for the 
end. A few of us were at his bedside watching his white 
face and closed eyes. He breathed, and that was all. 
When the sunlight came over the world he opened his 
eyes, and Sotelo asked him how he did. He took no 
notice, but presently his lips began to move, though they 
seemed to utter no sound. Sotelo bent his ear down to 
listen. Where does she live ? ” he asked. He could 
not answer — ^he was dead. 

“ He seemed to be saying many things,” Sotelo told 
us, ‘‘but I understood only this — ‘Tell her to forgive 
me . . . I was wrong. She loved him from the first . , . 
I was jealous, and hated him. . . . Tell Elaria not to 
grieve — ^Anacleto will be good to her.’ Alas ! my friends, 
where shall I find his relations to deliver this djdng 
message to them ? ” 
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The Alcalde came that day and made a list of the dead 
man’s possessionss and bade Sotelo take charge of them 
till the relations could be found. Then^ calling all the 
people together, he bade each person cut on his whip- 
handle and on the sheath of his knife the mark branded 
on the flank of the piebald, which was in shape like a 
horse-shoe with a cross inside, so that it might be shown 
to all strangers, and made known through the country 
until the dead man’s relations should hear of it. 

When a year had gone by, the Alcaide told Sotelo 
that, all inquiries having failed, he could now take the 
piebald and the silver trappings for himself. Sotelo 
would not listen to this, for he was a devout man and 
coveted no person’s property, dead or alive. The horse 
and things, however, still remained in his charge. 

Three years later I was one afternoon sitting with 
Sotelo, taking mat6, when his herd of dun mares were 
driven up. They came galloping and neighing to the 
corral and ahead of them, looking like a wild horse, was 
the piebald, for no person ever mounted him. 

‘‘ Never do I look on that horse,” I remarked, ** without 
remembering the fatal marking, when its master met Ms 
death.” 

Now you speak of it,” said he, ‘‘ let me inform you 
that I am about to try a new plan. That noble piebald 
and all those silver trappings hanging in my room are 
always reproaching my conscience. Let us not forget 
the young stranger we put under ground. I have had 
many masses said for his soul’s repose, but that does not 
quite satisfy me. Somewhere there is a place where he 
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is not forgotten. Hands there are, perhaps, that gather 
wild flowers to place them with lighted candles before the 
image of the Blessed Virgin ; eyes there are that weep 
and watch for his coming. Y ou know how many travellers 
and cattle-drovers going to Buenos Ayres from the south 
call for refreshment at the pulperia, I intend taking the 
piebald and tying him every day at the gate there. No 
person calling will fail to notice the liorse, and some day 
perhaps some traveller will recognise the brand on its 
flank and will be able to tell us what department and what 
estancia it comes from.’’ 

1 did not believe anything would result from this, but 
said nothing, not wishing to discourage him. 

Next morning the piebald was tied up at the gate of the 
pulperia^ at the road side, only to be released again when 
night came, and this was repeated every day for a long 
time. So fine an animal did not fail to attract the attention 
of all strangers passing that way, still several weeks went 
by and nothing was discovered. At length, one evening, 
just when the sun was setting, there appeared a troop 
of cattle driven by eight men. It had come a great 
distance, for the troop was a large one — about nine 
hundred head — and they moved slowly, like cattle that 
had been many days on the road. Some of the men 
came in for refreshments ; then the store-keeper noticed 
that one remained outside leaning on the gate. 

‘‘ What is the capatas doing that he remains outside ? ” 
said one of the men. 

“ Evidently he has fallen in love with that piebald,” saM 
another, for he cannot take his eyes off it ” 
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At length the capatas, a young man of good presence, 
came in and sat down on a bench. The others were 
talking and laughing about the strange things they had 
al been doing the day before ; for they had been many 
days and nights on the road, only nodding a little in their 
saddles, and at length becoming delirious from want of 
sleep, they had begun to act like men that are half-crazed* 
“ Enough of the delusions of yesterday,” said the 
capatas, who had been silently listening to them, ‘‘ but 
tell me, boys, am I in the same condition to-day ? ” 

“ Surely not ! ” they replied. “ Thanks to those 
horned devils being so tired and footsore, we all had 
some sleep last night.” 

“ Very well then,” said he, ‘‘ now you have finished 
eating and drinking, go back to the troop, but before you 
leave look well at that piebald tied at the gate. He that 
is not a cattle-drover may ask, ‘ How can my eyes deceive 
me ? ’ but I know that a crazy brain makes us see many 
strange things when the drowsy eyes can only be held 
open with the fingers.” 

The men did as they were told, and when they had 
looked well at the piebald, they all shouted out, “ He 
has the brand of the estancia de Silva on his flank, and 
no counter-brand — claim the horse, capatas, for he is 
yours.” And after that they rode away to the herd. 

My friend,” said the capatas to the store-keeper, 
will you explain how you came possessed of this piebald 
horse ? ” 

Then the other told him everything, even the dying 
words of the young stranger, for he knew all. 
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The capatas bent down his head, and covering his face 
shed tears. Then he said, “ And you died thus, Torcuato, 
amongst strangers 1 From my heart I have forgiven you 
the wrong you did me. Heaven rest your soul, Torcuato ; 
I cannot forget that we were once brothers. ^ I, friend, am 
that Anacleto of whom he spoke with his last breath.’* 

Sotelo was then sent for, and when he arrived and 
the pulperia was closed for the night, the capatas 
told his story, which I will give you in his own words, 
for I was also present to hear him. This is what he 
told us : — 

I was born on the southern frontier. My parents died 
when I was very small, but Heaven had compassion on me 
and raised up one to shelter me in my orphanhood. Don 
Loreto Silva took me to his estancia on the Sarandi, a 
stream half a day’s journey from Tandil, towards the 
setting sun. He treated me like one of his own children, 
and I took the name of Silva. He had two other children, 
Torcuato, who was about the same age as myself, and his 
daughter, Elaria, who was younger. He was a widower 
when he took charge of me, and died when I was still a 
youth. After his death we moved to Tandil, where we had 
a house close to the little town ; for we were ail minors, 
and the property had been left to be equally divided 
between us when we should be of age. For four years we 
lived happily together ; #then when we were of age we 
preferred to keep the property undivided. I proposed 
that we should go and live on the estancia, but Torcuato 
would not consent, liking the place where we were Bving 
best. Finally, not being able to persuade him, I resolved 
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to go and attend to the estancia myself. He said that I 
could please myself and that he should stay where he was 
with Elaria. It was only when I told Elaria of these things 
that I knew how much I loved her. She wept and im» 
plored me not to leave her. 

Why do you shed tears, Elaria ? I said ; ‘‘ is it 
because you love me ? Know, then, that I also love you 
with all my heart, and if you will be mine, nothing can 
ever make us unhappy. Do not think that my absence at 
the estancia will deprive me of this feeling which has ever 
been growing up in me.” 

“ I do love you, Anacleto,” she replied, “ and I have 
also known of your love for a long time. But there is 
something in my heart which I cannot impart to you ; 
only I ask you, for the love you bear me, do not leave me, 
and do not ask me why I say this to you.” 

After this appeal I could not leave her, nor did I ask her 
to tell me her secret. Torcuato and I were friendly, but 
not as we had been before this difference. I had no evil 
thoughts of him ; I loved him and was with him contin- 
ually ; but from the moment I announced to him that I 
had changed my mind about going to the estancia, and was 
silent when he demanded the reason, there was a something 
in him which made it different between us. I could not 
open my heart to him about Elaria, and sometimes I 
thought that he also had a secret which he had no intention 
of sharing with me. This coldness did not, however, 
distress me very much, so great was the happiness I now 
experienced, knowing that I possessed Elaria’s love. He 
, was much away from the house, being fond of amusements, 
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and he had also begun to gamble* About three months 
passed in this way, when one morning Torcuato, who was 
saddling his horse to go out, said, “ Will you come with 
me, to-day, Anacleto ? ” 

I do not care to go,’’ I answered. 

Look, Anacleto,” said he ; “ once you were always 
ready ,to accompany me to a race or dance, or cattle- 
marking. Why have you ceased to care for these things ? 
Are you growing devout before your time, or does my 
company no longer please you ? ” 

“ It is best to tell him everything and have done with 
secrets,” said I to myself, and so replied — 

“ Since you ask me, Torcuato, I will answer you frankly. 
It is true that I now take less pleasure than formerly in 
these pastimes ; but you have not guessed the reason 
rightly.” 

What then is this reason of which you speak ? ” 

“ Since you cannot guess it,” I replied, “ know that it 
is love.” 

“ Love for whom ? ” he asked quickly, and turning very 
pale. 

‘‘ Do you need ask ? Elaria,” I replied. 

I had scarcely uttered the name before he turned on me 
full of rage. 

Elaria ! ” he exclaimed. “ Do you dare tell me of love 
ibr Elaria I But you are only a blind fool, and do not 
know that I am going to marry her myself.” 

‘‘Are you mad, Torcuato, to talk of marrying your 
sister ? ” ' . 

“ She is no more my sister than you are my brother,” he 
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returned. I/’ he continued, striking his breast passion- 
ately, am the only child of my father, Loreto Silva. 
Elaria, whose mother died in giving her birth, was adopted 
by my parents. And because she is going to be my wife, I 
am willing that she should have a share of the property ; 
but you, a miserable foundling, why were you lifted up so 
high ? Was it not enough that you “were clothed gyad fed 
till you came to man’s estate ? Not a hand’s-breadth of 
the estancia land should be yours by right, and now you 
presume to speak of love for Elaria.” 

My blood was on fire with so many insults, but I 
remembered all the benefits I had received from his father, 
and did not raise my hand against him. Without more 
words he left me. I then hastened to Elaria and told her 
what had passed. 

‘‘ This,” I said, is the secret you would not impart to 
me. Why, when you knew these things, was I kept in 
ignorance ? ” 

‘‘ Have pity on me, Anacleto,” she replied, crying. 
“ Did I not see that you two were no longer friends and 
brothers, and this without knowing of each other’s love ? 
I dared not open my lips to you or to him. It is always a 
woman’s part to suffer in silence. God intended us to be 
poor, Anacleto, for we were both born of poor parents, 
and had this property never come to us, how happy we 
might have been ! ” 

Why do you say such things, Elaria ? Since we love 
eitch other, we cannot be unhappy, rich or poor.” 

** Is it a little matter,” she replied, “ that Torcuato must 
be our bitter enemy ? But you do not know everything. 
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Before Torcnato’s father died, he said he wished his soa to 
marry me when we came of age. When he spoke about it 
we were sitting together by his bed.” 

“ And what did you say, Elaria ? ” I asked, full of 
concern. 

“ Torcuato promised to marry me. I only covered my 
face, and was silent, for I loved you best even then, though 
I was almost a child, and my heart was filled with grief 
at his words. After we came here, Torcuato reminded me 
of his father’s words, I answered that I did not wish to 
marry him, that he was only a brother to me. Then he 
said that we were young and he could wait until I was of 
another mind. This is all I have to say ; but how shall we 
three live together any longer? I cannot bear to part 
from you, and every moment I tremble to think what may 
happen when you two are together.” 

“ Fear nothing,” I said. “ To-morrow morning you can 
go to spend a week at some friend’s house in the town ; 
then I will speak to Torcuato, and tell him that since we 
cannot Five in peace together we must separate. Even if 
he answers with insults I shall do nothing to grieve you, 
and if he refuses to listen to me, I shall send some person 
we both respect to arrange all things between us.” 

This satisfied her, but as evening approached she grew 
paler, and I knew she feared Torcuato’s return. He did 
not, however, come back that night. Early next morning 
she was ready to leave. It was an easy walk to the town^ 
but the dew was heavy on the grass, and I saddled a horse 
for her to ride. I had just lifted her to the saddle when 
Torcuato appeared. He came at great speed, and throtring 
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tiimself off his horse, advanced to iis. Elaria trembled and 
seemed ready to sink upon the earth to hide herself like a 
partridge that has seen the hawk. I prepared myself for 
insults and perhaps violence. He never looked at me ; he 
only spoke to her. 

Elaria,” he said, “ something has happened — ^some« 
thing that obliges me to leave this house and neighbour- 
hood at once. Remember when I am away that my father, 
who cherished you and enriched you with his bounty, and 
who also cherished and enriched this ingrate, spoke to us 
from his dying bed and made me promise to marry you, 
Think what his love was ; do not forget that his last wish 
is sacred, and that Anacleto has acted a base, treacherous 
part in trying to steal you from me. He was lifted out of 
the mire to be my brother and equal in everything except 
this. He has got a third part of my inheritance — ^let that 
satisfy him ; your own heart, Elaria, will tell you that a 
marriage with him would be a crime before God and 
man. Look not for my return to-morrow nor for 
matiy days. But if you two begin to laugh at my father’s 
dpng wishes, look for me, for then I shall not delay 
to come back to you, Elaria, and to you, Anacleto. 
I have spoken.” 

He then mounted his horse and rode away. Very soon 
we learned the cause of his sudden departure. He had 
quarrelled over his cards and in a struggle that followed 
had stabbed his adversary to the heart. He had fled to 
escape the penalty. We did not believe that he would 
long absent ; for Torcuato was very young, well 
off, and much liked, and this was, moreover, his tot 
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offence against the law. But time went on and he did 
not return, nor did any message from him reach us, and 
we at last concluded that he had left the country. Only 
now, after four years, have I accidentally discovered his 
fate through seeing his piebald horse. 

After he had been absent over a year, I asked Elaria 
to become my wife. “ We cannot marry till Torcuato 
returns,” she said. “ For if we take the property that 
ought to have been all his, and at the same time disobey 
his father's dying wish, we shall be doing an evil thing. 
Let us take care of the property till he returns to receive 
it all back from us ; then, Anacleto, we shall be free to 
marry.” 

I consented, for she was more to me than lands and 
cattle. I put the estancia in order, and leaving a trust- 
worthy person in charge of everything I invested my 
money in fat bullocks to resell in Buenos Ayres, and in 
this business I have been employed ever since. From 
the estancia I have taken nothing, and now it must all 
come back to us — ^his inheritance and ours. This is a 
bitter thing and will give Elaria great grief. 

Thus ended Anacleto’s story, and when he had finished 
speaking and still seemed greatly troubled in his mind, 
Sotelo said to him, “ Friend, let me advise you what to 
do. You will now shortly be married to the woman you 
love and probably some day a son will be born to you. 
Let him be named Torcuato-, and let Torcuato’s inheritance 
be kept for him. And if God gives you no son, remembar 
what was done for you and for the girl you are gping to 
marry, when you were orphans and friendless, and look 
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out for some uuliappy child in the same condition, to 
protect and enrich him as you were enriched.” 

You have spoken well,” said Anacleto. I will 
report your words to Elaria, and whatever she wishes 
done that will I do,” 

So ends my story, friend. The cattle-drover left us 
that night and we saw no more of him. Only before going 
he gave the piebald and the silver trappings to Sotelo. 
Six months after his visit, Sotelo also received a letter 
from him to say that his marriage with Elaria had taken 
place ; and the letter was accompanied with a present of 
seven cream-coloured horses with black manes and hoofs. 
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T he wide pampa rough with long grass ; a vast level 
disc now growing dark, the horizon encircling it 
with a ring as faultless as that made by a pebble dropped 
into smooth water ; above it the clear sky of June, wintry 
md pale, still showing in the west the saffron hues of the 
afterglow tinged with vapoury violet and grey. In the 
centre of the disc a large, low rancho thatched with yellow 
rushes, a few stunted trees and cattle enclosures grouped 
about it ; and dimly seen in the shadows, cattle and sheep 
reposing. At the gate stands Gregory Gorostiaga, lord 
af house, lands and ruminating herds, leisurely unsaddling 
Us horse ; for whatsoever Gregory does is done leisurely. 
Although no person is within earshot he talks much over 
ais task, now rebuking his restive animal, and now cursing 
ais benumbed fingers and the hard knots in his gear, A 
mrse falls readily and not without a certain natural grace 
xom Gregory’s lips ; it is the oiled feather with which he 
touches every dilficult knot encountered in life. From 
to time he glances towards the open kitchen door, 
!rom which issue the far-flaring light of the fire and familiar 
mices, with savoury smells of cookery that come to his 
nostrils like pleasant messengers. 

The unsaddling over at last the freed horse gallops 
way, neighing joyfully, td seek his fellows ; but Gregory 
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is not a four-footed thing to hurry himself ; and so, ste 
ping slowly and pausing frequently to look about him 
if reluctant to quit the cold night air, he turns towar 
the house. 

The spacious kitchen was lighted by two or three wicl 
in cups of melted fat, and by a great fire in the midd 
of the clay floor that cast crowds of dancing shadows c 
the walls and filled the whole room with grateful wanntl 
On the walls were fastened many deer’s heads, and o 
their convenient prongs were hung bridles and lasso: 
ropes of onions and garlics, bunches of dried herbs, an 
various other objects. At the lire a piece of beef wa 
roasting on a spit ; and in a large pot su.spended by hool 
and chain from the smoke-blackened central beam, boil® 
and bubbled an ocean of mutton broth, puffing out whit 
clouds of steam redolent of herbs and eummin-sced. Clos: 
to the fire, skimmer in hand, sat Magdalen, Gregory’s fal 
and florid wife, engaged in frying pies in a second smallei 
pot. There also, on a high, straight-backed chair, sal 
Ascension, her sister-in-law, a wrinkled spinster; also, 
in a low rush-bottomed seat, her mother-in-law, an ancient 
white-headed dame, staring vacantly into the flames. 
On the other side of the fire were Gregory’s two eldest 
daughters, occupied just now in serving mat^ to their 
elders— that harmless bitter decoction the sipping oif 
which fills up all vacant moments from dawn to bed-time 
—pretty dove-eyed girls of sixteen, both also named 
Magdalen, but not after their mother nor because 6pm 
fusion was loved by the family for its own sake ; thegf- 
Trere twins, and bom on the day sacred tp 
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Magdalena. Slumbering dogs and cats were disposed 
about the floor, also four children. The eldest, a boy sit- 
ting with legs outstretched before him, was cutting threads 
from a slip of colt’s hide looped oyer his great toe. The 
two next, boy and girl, were playing a simple game called 
nines, once known to English children as nine men’s 
morrice ; the lines were rudely scratched on the clay floor, 
and the men they played with were bits of hardened clay, 
nine red and as many white. The youngest, a girl of five, 
sat on the floor nursing a kitten that purred contentedly 
on her lap and drowsily winked its blue eyes at the fire 
and as she swayed herself from side to side she lisped out 
the old lullaby in her baby voice : 

A-ro-ro mi nino 
A-ro-rd mi sol, 

A-to-to pedazos 
De mi corazorim 

Gregory stood on the threshold surveying this domestic 
scene with nmnifest pleasure. 

Papa mine, what have you brought me ? ” cried the 
child with the kitten. 

Brought you, interested ? Stiff whiskers md cold 
hands to pinch your dirty little cheeks. How is your 
cold to-night, mother ? ” 

Yes, son, it is very cold to-night ; we knew that 
before you came in,” replied the old dame testily as she 
drew her chair a little closer to the fire. 

It is useless speaking to her,” remarked Ascension. 
** 'yVith iier to be out of temper is to be deaf.” 
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“ What has happened to put her out ? ” he asked. 

“ I can tell you, papa,” cried one of the twins. “ She 
wouldn’t let me make your cigars to-day, and sat down 
out of doors to make them herself. It was after breakfast 
when the sun was warm.” 

“ And of course she fell asleep,” chimed in Ascension. 
“ Let me tell it, auntie ! ” exclaimed the other. “ And 
she fell asleep, and in a moment Rosita’s lamb came and 
ate up the whole of the tobacco-leaf in her lap.” 

“ It didn’t ! ” cried Rosita, looking up from her game. 
“ I opened its mouth and looked with all my eyes, and 
there was no tobacco-leaf in it.” 

“ That lamb ! that lamb ! ” said Gregory slily. “ Is 
it to be wondered at that we are turning grey before our 
time— all except Rosita ! Remind me to-morrow, wife, 
to take it to the flock ; or if it has grown fat on aU the 

tobacco-leaf, aprons and old shoes it has eaten ” 

“ Oh, no, no, no 1 ” screamed Rosita, starting up and 
throwing the game into confusion, just when her little 
brother had made a row and was in the act of seizing on 
one of her pieces in triumph. 

“ Hush, silly child, he will not harm your lamb,” said 
the mother, pausing from her task and raising eyes that 
were tearful with the smoke of the fire and of the cigarette 
she held between her good-humoured lips. “ And now, 
if these children have finished speaking of their important 
affairs, tell me, Gregory, what news do you bring ? ” 

“ They say,” he returned, sitting down and taking thh 
mat6-cup from his daughter’s hand, “ that the invadii^ 
Indians bring seven hundred lances, and that tHose that 
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first opposed them were all slain. Some say they are now 
retreating with the cattle they have taken ; while others 
maintain that they are waiting to fight our men.'’ 

“ Oh, my sons, my sons, what will happen to them ! 
cried Magdalen, bursting into tears. 

‘‘ Why do you cry, wife, before God gives you cause ? 
returned her husband. ‘‘ Are not all men born to fight 
the infidel ? Our boys are not alone — all their friends and 
neighbours are with them.” 

“ Say not this to me, Gregory, for I am not a fool nor 
blind. All their friends indeed ! And this very day I 
have seen the Nino Diablo ; he galloped past the house, 
whistling like a partridge that knows no care. Why must 
my two sons be called away, while he, a youth without 
occupation and with no mother to cry for him, remains 
behind ? ” 

“ You talk folly, Magdalen,” replied her lord. “ Com- 
plain that the ostrich and puma are more favoured than 
your sons, since no man calls on them to serve the state ; 
but mention not the Nino, for he is freer than the wild 
things which Heaven has made, and fights not on this 
side nor on that.” 

Coward ! Miserable 1 ” murmured the incensed 
mother. 

Whereupon one of the twins flushed scarlet, and 
retorted, He is not a coward, mother ! ” 

** And if not a coward why does he sit on the hearth 
among women and old men in times like these ? Grieved 
am I to hear a daughter of mine speak in defence of one 
who is a vagabond and a stealer of other men^s horses t ” 
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The girl’s eyes flashed angrily, but she answered iwt a 
word. 

** Hold your tongue, woman, and accuse no man of 
crimes,” spoke Gregory. “ Let every Christian take 
proper care of his animals ; and as for the infidel’s horses, 
he is a virtuous man that steals them. The girl speaks 
truth ; the Nino is no coward, but he fights not with our 
weapons. The web of the spider is coarse and ill-made 
compared with the snare he spreads to entangle his 
prey.” Thus fixing his eyes on the face of the girl who 
had spoken, he added : “ therefore be warned in season, 
my daughter, and fail not into the snare of the Nino 
Diablo.” 

Again the girl blushed and hung her head. 

At this moment a clatter of hoofs, the jangling of a bell, 
and shouts of a traveller to the horses driven before him, 
came in at the open door. The dogs roused themselves, 
almost overturning the children in their hurry to rush out ; 
and up rose Gregory to find out who was approaching with 
so much noise. 

“ I know, poptto,” cried one of the children. It is 
Uncle Polycarp.” 

“ You are right, child,” said her father. Cousin 
Polycarp always arrives at night, shouting to his animals 
like a troop of Indians.” And with that he went out to 
welcome his boisterous relative. 

The traveller soon arrived, spurring his horse, scared at 
the light and snorting loudly, to wil^hin two yards of the 
door. In a few minutes the saddle was thrown off, the 
fore feet of the bell-mare fettered, and the horses allowed ' 
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to wander away in quest of pasturage ; then the two men 
turned into the kitchen, 

A short, burly man aged about fifty, wearing a soft hat 
thrust far back on his head, with truculent greenish eyes 
beneath arched, bushy eyebrows, and a thick shapeless 
nose surmounting a bristly moustache — such was Cousin 
Polycarp. From neck to feet he was covered with a blue 
cloth poncho, and on his heels he wore enormous silver 
spurs that clanked and jangled over the floor like the 
fetters of a convict. After greeting the women and be- 
stowing the avuncular blessing on the children, who had 
clamoured for it as for some inestimable boon — he sat 
down, and flinging back his poncho displayed at his waist 
a huge silver-hiltcd knife and a heavy brass-barrelled 
horse-pistol. 

“ Heaven be praised for its goodness, Cousin Magdalen,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ What with pies and spices your kitchen is 
more fragrant than a garden of flowers. That’s as it 
should be, for nothing but rum have I tasted this bleak 
day. And the boys are away fighting, Gregory teUs me. 
Good I When the eaglets have found out their wings let 
them try their talons. What, Cousin Magdalen, crying 
for the boys ! Would you have had them girls ? ” 

Yes, a thousand times,” she replied, drying her wet 
eyes on her apron, 

** Ah, Magdalen, daughters can’t be always young and 
sweet-tempered, like your brace of pretty partridges 
yonder. They grow old, Cousin Magdalen — old and ugly 
and spiteful ; and are more bitter and worthless than the 
Mid pumpkin. . But I speak not of those who are present, 
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for I would say nothing to offend my respected Cousin 
Ascension, whom may God preserve, though she never 
married.” 

Listen to me, Cousin Poly carp,” returned the insulted 
dame so pointedly alluded to. “ Say nothing to me nor 
of me, and I will also hold my peace concerning you ; for 
you know very well that if I were disposed to open my lips 
I could say a thousand things.” 

‘‘Enough, enough, you have already said them a 
thousand times,” he interrupted. “ I know all that, 
cousin ; let us say no more.” 

“ That is only what I ask,” she retorted, “ for I have 
never loved to bandy words with you ; and you know 
already, therefore I need not recall it to your mind, that 
if I am single it is not because some men whose names I 
could mention if I felt disposed — and they are the names 
not of dead but of living men — ^would not have been glad 
to marry me ; but because I preferred my liberty and the 
goods I inherited from my father ; and I see not what 
advantage there is in being the wife of one who is a brawler 
and a drunkard and spender of other people’s money, and 
I know not what besides.” 

“ There it is ! ” said Polycarp, appealing to the fire. 
“ I knew that I had thrust my foot into a red ants’ nest- 
careless that I am 1 But in truth, Ascension, it was for- 
tunate for you in those distant days you mention that you 
hardened your heart against all lovers. For wives, like 
cattle that must be branded with their owner’s mark, ar^ 
first of all taught submission to their husbands ; -and con- 
sider, cousin, what tears ! what sufferings ! ” And having' 
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ended thus abruptly, he planted his elbows on his knees and 
busied himself with the cigarette he had been trying to roll 
up with his cold, drunken fingers for the last five minutes. 

Ascension gave a nervous twitch at the red cotton 
kerchief on her head, and cleared her throat with a sound 

‘‘ sharp and short like the shrill swallow’s cry,” when 

“ Madre del Cielo, how you frightened me ! ” screamed 
one of the twins, giving a great start. 

The cause of this sudden outcry was discovered in the 
presence of a young man quietly seated on the bench at 
the girl’s side. He had not been there a minute before, 
and no person had seen him enter the room — ^what wonder 
that the girl was startled ! He was slender in form and 
had small hands and feet, and oval, olive face, smooth as 
a girl’s except for the incipient moustache on his lip. In 
place of a hat he wore only a scarlet ribbon bound about 
his head, to keep back the glossy black hair that fell to his 
shoulders ; and he was wrapped in a white woollen Indian 
poncho, while his lower limbs were cased in white colt- 
skin coverings, shaped like stockings to his feet, with the 
red tassels of his embroidered garters falling to the ankles. 

“ The Nino Diablo ! ” all cried in a breath, the children 
manifesting the greatest joy at his appearance. But old 
Gregory spoke with affected anger. “ Why do you always 
drop on us in this treacherous way; like rain through a 
leaky thatch ? he exclaimed. “ Keep these strange arts 
for your visits in the infidel country; here we are all 
Christians, and praise God on the threshold when we visit 
a neighbour’s house. And now, Nino Diablo, what news 
of the Indians ? ” 
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'' Notlimg do I know and little do I concern myself 
about specks on the horizon/’ returned the visitor with a 
light laugh. And at once all the children gathered round 
him, for the Nino they considered to belong to them when 
he came, and not to their elders with their solemn talk 
about Indian warfare and lost horses. And now, now he 
would finish that wonderful story, long in the telling, of 
the little girl alone and lost in the great desert, and sur- 
rounded by all the wild animals met to discuss what they 
should do with her. It was a grand story, even mother 
Magdalen listened, though she pretended all the time to 
be thinking only of her pies — and the teller, like the grand 
old historians of other days, put most eloquent speeches, 
all made out of his own head, into the lips (and beaks) of 
the various actors — ^puma, ostrich, deer, cavy, and the 
rest. 

In the midst of this performance supper was announced, 
and all gathered willingly round a dish of Magdalen’s pies, 
filled with minced meat, hard-boiled eggs chopped small, 
raisins, and plenty of spice. After the pies came roast 
beef ; and, finally, great basins of mutton broth fragrant 
with herbs and cummin-seed. The rage of hunger satis- 
fied, each one said a prayer, the elders murmuring with 
bowed heads, the children on tl^eir knees uplifting shrill 
voices. Then followed the concluding semi-religious 
ceremony of the day, when each child in its turn asked a 
blessing of father, mother, grandmother, uncle, atmt, and 
not omitting the stranger within the gates, even the Ni&o 
Diablo of evil-sounding name. 

The men drew forth their pouches^ and makh | 
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their cigarettes, when once more the children gathered 
round the story-teller, their faces glowing with expectation^ 
No, no/’ cried their mother. “ No more stories to» 
night — to bed, to bed ! ” 

Oh, mother, mother ! ” cried Rosita pleadingly, and 
struggling to free herself; for the good woman had 
dashed in among them to enforce obedience. “ Oh, let 
me stay till the story ends ! The reed-cat has said such 
things ! Oh, what will they do with the poor little girl ? ” 
“ And oh, mother mine ! ” drowsily sobbed her little 
sister ; “ the armadillo that said — ^that said nothing be- 
cause it had nothing to say, and the partridge that 
whistled and said — ” and here she broke into a prolonged 
wail. The boys also added their voices until the hubbub 
was no longer to be borne, and Gregory rose up in his 
wrath and called on some one to lend him a big whip ; 
only then they yielded, and still sobbing and casting many 
a lingering look behind, were led from the kitchen. ^ 
During this scene the Nino had been carrying on a 
whispered conversation with the pretty Magdalen of his 
choice, heedless of the uproar of which he had been the 
indirect cause ; deaf also to the bitter remarks of Ascen- 
sion concerning some people who, having no homes of 
their own, were fond of coming uninvited into other 
people^s houses, only to repay the hospitality extended to 
them by stealing their silly daughters’ affections, and 
teaching their children to rebel against their authority. 

But the noise and confusion had served to arouse Poly- 
carp from a drowsy jftt ; for like a boa constrictor, he had 
dined largely after his long fast, and dinner had made him 
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dull ; bending towards his cousin he whispered earnestly : 
Who is this young stranger, Gregory ? ” 

“ In what corner of the earth have you been hiding to 
ask who the Nino Diablo is ? ’’ returned the other. 

‘‘ Must I know the history of every cat and dog ? ” 

“ The Nino is not cat nor dog, cousin, but a man among 
men, like a falcon among birds. When a child of six the 
Indians killed all his relations and carried Mm into 
captivity. After five years he escaped out of their hands, 
and, guided by sun and stars and signs on the earth, he 
found his way back to the Christians’ country, bringing 
many beautiful horses stolen from his captors ; also the 
name of Nino Diablo first given to him by the infidel. 
We know him by no other.” 

“ This is a good story ; in truth I like it well — ^it pleases 
me mightily,” said Polycarp. “ And what more, cousin 
Gregory ? ” 

‘‘ More than I can tell, cousin. When he comes the dogs 
bark not — ^who knows why? His tread is softer than the 
cat’s ; the untamed horse is tame for him. Always in the 
midst of dangers, yet no barm, no scratch. Why? 
Because he stoops like the falcon, makes his stroke and is 
gone — ^Heaven knows where ! ” 

“ What strange things are you telling me ? Wonderful I 
And what more, cousin Gregory ? ” 

“ He often goes into the Indian country, and lives fredy 
with the infidel, disguised, for they do not know hiin wfeo 
was once their captive. They speak of the Nino Diablo 
to Mm, saying that when they catch that tMef;they wffl 
flay him alive. He listens to their strange stories, thdh 
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leaves them, taking their finest ponchos and silver orna- 
ments, and the flower of their horses.” 

A brave youth, one after my own heart, cousin 
Gregory. Heaven defend and prosper him in all his 
journeys into the Indian territory 1 Before we part I shall 
embrace him and offer him my friendship, which is worth 
something. More, tell me more, cousin Gregory ? ” 

‘‘ These things I tell you to put you on your guard ,* look 
well to your horses, cousin.” 

‘‘ What ! ” shouted the other, lifting himself up from his 
stooping posture, and staring at his relation with astonish 
ment and kindling anger in his countenance. 

The conversation had been carried on in a low tone, 
and the sudden loud exclamation startled them all — all 
except the Nino, who continued smoking and chatting 
pleasantly to the twins. 

“ Lightning and pestilence, what is this you say to me, 
Gregory Gorostiaga I ” continued Polycarp, violently 
slapping his thigh and thrusting his hat farther back on 
his head. 

“ Prudence ! ” whispered Gregory. “ Say nothing to 
offend the Nifio; he never forgives an enemy — ^with 
horses.” 

“ Talk not to me of prudence ! ” bawled the other. 
You hit me on the apple of the eye and counsel me not to 
cry out. What ! have not I, whom men call Polycarp of 
the South, wrestled with tigers in the desert, and must I 
hold my peace because of a boy — even a boy devil ? Talk 
of what you like, cousin, and I am a meek man— meek m 
a sucking babe ; but touch not on my horses, for then 1 am 
AA 
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a whirlwind, a conflagration, a river flooded in winter, and 
all wrath and destruction like an invasion of Indians ! 
Who can stand before me ? Ribs of steel are no protec- 
tion ! Look at my knife ; do you ask why there are stains 
on the blade ? Listen ; because it has gone straight to 
the robber’s heart ! ” And with that he drew out his 
great knife and flourished it wildly, and made stabs and 
slashes at an imaginary foe suspended above the fire^ 

The pretty girls grew silent and pale and trembled like 
poplar leaves ; the old grandmother rose up, and clutching 
at her shawl toddled hurriedly away, while Ascension 
uttered a snort of disdain. But the Nino stiU talked and 
smiled, blowing thin smoke-clouds from his lips, careless 
of the tempest of wrath gathering before him ; till, seeing 
the other so calm, the man of war returned his weapon to 
its sheath, and glancing round and lowering his voice to a 
conversational tone, informed his hearers that his name 
was Poly carp, one known and feared by aU men, — 
especially in the south ; that he was disposed to live in 
peace and amity with the entire human race, and he there- 
fore considered it unreasonable of some men to follow him 
about the world asking him to kill them. “ Perhaps,” he 
concluded, with a touch of irony, “ they think I gain 
something by putting them to death. A mistake, good 
friends I gain nothing by it ! I am not a vulture, and 
their dead bodies can be of no use to me.” 

Just after this sanguinary protest and disclaimer the Nino 
all at once made a gesture as if to impose silence, and turning 
his face towards the door, his nostrils dilating, and Ms eyes 
appearing to grow large and luminous like those of a cat. 
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What do you hear, Nino ? ’’ asked Gregory* 

** I hear lapwings screaming,” he replied. 

Only at a fox perhaps,” said the other. But go to 
the door, Nino, and listen.” 

“ No need,” he returned, dropping his hand, the light of 
a sudden excitement passing from his face. “ ’Tis only a 
single horseman riding this way at a fast gallop.” 

Polycarp got up and went to the door, saying that when 
a man was among robbers it behoved him to look well 
after his cattle. Then he came back and sat down again. 
“ Perhaps,” he remarked, with a side glance at the Nino, 
“ a better plan would be to watch the thief. A lie, cousin 
Gregory ; no lapwings are screaming ; no single horseman 
approaching at a fast gallop. The night is serene, and 
earth as silent as the sepulchre.” 

“ Prudence ! ” whispered Gregory again. Ah, cousin, 
always playful like a kitten ; when will you grow old and 
wise ? Can you not see a sleeping snake without turning 
aside to stir it up with your naked foot ? ” 

Strange to say, Polycarp made no reply. A long 
experience in getting up quarrels had taught him that these 
impassive men were, in truth, often enough like venomous 
snakes, quick and deadly when roused. He became secret 
and watchful in his manner. 

All now were intently listening. Then said Gregory, 
** Tell us, Nino, what voices, fine as the trumpet of the 
smallest fly, do you hear coming from that great silence ? 
Has the mother skunk put her little ones to sleep in thdb 
kennel and gone out to seek for the pipit’s nest ? Hare 
fox and armadillo met to challenge each other to fresh 
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trials of strength and cunning ? What is the owl saying 
this moment to his mistress in praise of her big, green 
eyes ? 

The young man smiled slightly, but answered not ; and 
for full five minutes more aU listened, then sounds of 
approaching hoofs became audible. Dogs began to bark^ 
horses to snort in alarm, and Gregory rose and went forth 
to receive the late night-wanderer. Soon he appeared, 
beating the angry barking dogs off with his whip, a white- 
faced, wild-haired man, furiously spurring his horse like 
a person demented or flying from robbers. 

“ Ave Maria ! ” he shouted aloud ; and' when the 
answer was given in suitable pious words, the scared- 
looking stranger drew near and bending down said, 
“ Tell me, good friend, is one whom men call Nino Diablo 
with you ; for to this house I have been directed in my 
search for him ? ” 

‘‘He is within, friend,” answered Gregory. “Follow 
me and you shall see him with your own eyes. Only first 
unsaddle, so that your horse may rbll before the sweat 
dries on him.” 

“ How many horses have I ridden their last journey on 
this quest ! ” said the stranger, hurriedly pulling off the 
saddle and rugs. “ But tell me one thing more ; is he well 
— ^no indisposition? Has he met with no accident — 
broken bone, a sprained ankle ? ” 

“ Friend,” said Gregory, “ I have heard that once in 
past times the moon met with an accident, but of the 
Nino no such thing has been reported to me.” 

With this assurance the stranger followed his host 
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into the kitchen, made his salutation, and sat down by the 
fire. He was about thirty years old, a good-looking man, 
but his face was haggard, his eyes bloodshot, his manner 
restless, and he appeared like one half- crazed by some 
great calamity. The hospitable Magdalen placed food 
before him and pressed him to eat. He complied, although 
reluctantly, despatched his supper in a few moments, and 
murmured a prayer ; then, glancing curiously at the two 
men seated near him, he addressed himself to the burly, 
well-armed, and dangerous-looking Poiycarp. “ Friend,” 
he said, his agitation increasing as he spoke, “ four days 
have I been seeking you, taking neither food nor rest, so 
great was my need of your assistance. You alone, after 
God, can help me. Help me in this strait, and half of all 
I possess in land and cattle and gold shall be freely given 
to you, and the angels above will applaud your deed ! ” 

“ Drunk or mad ? ” was the reply vouchsafed to this 
appeal. 

“ Sir,” said the stranger with dignity, “ I have not 
tasted wine these many days, nor has my great grief 
crazed me.” 

“ Then what ails the man ? ” said Polycarp. Fear 
perhaps, for he is white in the face like one who has seen 
the Indians.” 

“ In truth I have seen them. I was one of those 
unfortunates who first opposed them, and most of' the 
friends who were with me are now food for wild dop. 
Where our houses stood there are only ashes and a stain 
of blood on the ground. “ Oh friend, can you not guess 
why you alone were in my thought when this trouble 
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came to me — ^why I have ridden day and night to find 
you ? 

Demons 1 exclaimed Polycarp, “ into what quag- 
mires would this man lead me ? Once for all I under- 
stand you not ! Leave me in peace, strange man, or we 
shall quarrel.” And here he tapped his weapon significantly. 

At this juncture, Gregory, who took his time about 
everything, thought proper to interpose. “ You are 
mistaken, friend,” said he. “ The young man sitting on 
your right is the Nino Diablo, for whom you inquired a 
little while ago.” 

A look of astonishment, followed by one of intense 
relief, came over the stranger’s face. Turning to the 
young man he said, “ My friend, forgive me this mistake. 
Grief has perhaps dimmed my sight ; but sometimes the 
iron blade and the blade of finest temper are not easily 
distinguished by the eye. When we try them we know 
which is the brute metal, and cast it aside to take up the 
other, and trust our life to it. The words I have spoken 
were meant for you, and you have heard them.” 

“ What can I do for you, friend ? ” said the Nino. 

Oh, sir, the greatest service 1 You can restore my 
lost wife to me. The savages have taken her away into 
captivity. What can I do to save her — who cannot 
make myself invisible, and fly like the wind, and compass 
all things ! ” And here he bowed his head, and covering 
hds face gave way to over-mastering grief. 

** Be comforted, friend,” said the other, touching him 
Eghtly on the arm. ‘‘ I will restore her to you.” 

** Oh, friend, how shall I thank you for these words 1 ” 
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cried the unhappy man, seizing and pressing the Nino’s 
hand. 

Tell me her name — describe her to me/’ 

“ Torcuata is her name — ^Torcuata de la Rosa. She is 
one finger’s width taller than this young woman,” in- 
dicating one of the twins who was standing. But not 
dark ; her cheeks are rosy — ^no, no, I forget, they will be 
pale now, whiter than the grass plumes, with stains of 
dark colour under the eyes. Brown hair and blue eyes, 
but very deep blue. Look well, friend, lest you think 
them black and leave her to perish.” 

‘‘ Never ! ” remarked Gregory, shaking his head. 

“ Enough — ^you have told me enough, friend,” said the 
Nino, rolling up a cigarette. 

“ Enough ! ” repeated the other, surprised. “ But you 
do not know ; she is my life ; my life is in your hands. 
How can I persuade you to be with me. Cattle I 
have. I had gone to pay the herdsmen their wages when the 
Indians came unexpectedly ; and my house at La Chilca 
on the banks of the Langueyd, was burnt, and my wife 
taken away during my absence. Eight hundred head of 
cattle have escaped the savages, and half of them shall 
be yours ; and half of all I possess in money and land.” 

“ Cattle ! ” returned the Nino, smiling, and holding a 
lighted stick to his cigarette. “ I have enough to eat 
without molesting myself with the care of cattle.” 

But I told you that I had other things,” said the 
stranger, full of distress. 

The young man laughed, and rose from his seat. 

Listen to me,” he said. I go now to foUow the 
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Indians — ^to mix with them, perhaps. They are retreating 
slowly, burdened with much spoil. In fifteen days go to 
the little town of Tandil, and wait for me there. As for 
land, if God has given so much of it to the ostrich it is 
not a thing for a man to set a great value Then 

he bent down to whisper a few words in the ear of the girl 
at his side ; and immediately afterwards, with a simple 
“ good-night ” to the others, stepped lightly from the 
kitchen. By another door the girl also hurriedly left the 
room, to hide her tears from the watchful censuring eyes 
of mother and aunt. 

Then the stranger, recovering from his astonishment at 
the abrupt ending of the conversation, started up, and 
crying aloud, “ Stay I stay one moment — one word 
more ! rushed out after the young man. At some dis- 
tance from the house he caught sight of the Nino, sitting 
motionless on his horse, as if waiting to speak to him. 

“ This is what I have to say to you,” spoke the Nino, 
bending down to the other. “ Go back to Langueyli, 
and rebuild your house, and expect me there with your 
wife in about thirty days. When I bade you go to the 
Tandil in fifteen days, I spoke only to mislead that man 
Polycarp, who has an evil mind. Can I ride a hundred 
leagues and back in fifteen days ? Say no word of this to 
any man. And fear not. If I fail to return with your 
wife at the appointed time take some of that money you 
have offered me, and bid a priest say a mass for my 
souFs repose ; for eye of man shall never see me again, 
and the brown hawks will be complaining that there is no 
more flesh to be picked from my bones.” 
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During this brief colloquy, and afterwards, when 
Gregory and his women-folk went off to bed, leaving the 
stranger to sleep in his rugs beside the kitchen fire, Poly- 
carp, who had sworn a mighty oath not to close Ms eyes 
that night, busied himself making his horses secure® 
Driving them home, he tied them to the posts of the gate 
within twenty-five yards of the kitchen door. Then he 
sat down by the fire and smoked and dozed, and cursed 
his dry mouth and drowsy eyes that were so hard to keep 
open. At intervals of about fifteen minutes he would get 
up and go out to satisfy himself that his precious horses 
were still safe. At length in rising, some time after mid- 
night, his foot kicked against some loud-sounding metal 
object lying beside him on the floor, which on examination 
proved to be a copper bell of a peculiar shape, and 
curiously like the one fastened to the neck of his bell- 
mare. Bell in hand, he stepped to the door and put out 
his head, and lo I his horses were no longer at the gate I 
Eight horses : seven iron-grey geldings, every one of them 

swift and sure-footed, sound as the bell in his hand, and 

* 

as like each other as seven claret-coloured eggs in the 
tinamou’s nest ; and the eighth the gentle piebald mare— 
the madrina his horses loved and would follow to the 
world’s end, now, alas ! with a thief on her back I Gone 
— ^gone ! 

He rushed out, uttering a succession of frantic howls 
and imprecations ; and finally, to wind up the perform- 
ance, dashed the now useless bell with all his energy 
against the gate, shattering it into a hundred pieces. 
Oh, that beU, how often and how often in how many a 
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wayside public-house had he boasted, in his cups and when 
sober, of its mellow, far-reaching tone, — the sweet sound 
that assured him in the silent watches of the night that 
Ms beloved steeds were safe 1 Now he danced on the 
broken fragments, digging them into the earth with his 
heel; now in his frenzy, he could have dug them up 
again to grind them to powder with his teeth ! 

The children turned restlessly in bed, dreaming of the 
lost little girl in the desert ; and the stranger half awoke, 
muttering, “ Courage, O Torcuata — ^let not your heart 
break. . . . Soul of my life, he gives you back to me — on 
my bosom, rosa fresca, rosa fresca / ” Then the hands 
unclenched themselves again, and the muttering died 
away. But Gregory woke fully, and instantly divined the 
cause of the clamour. “ Magdalen ! Wife 1 ” he said. 
“ Listen to Polycarp ; the Nino has paid him out for his 
insolence ! Oh, fool, I warned him, and he would not 
listen 1 ” But Magdalen refused to wake ; and so, hiding 
his head under the coverlet, he made the bed shake with 
suppressed laughter, so pleased was he at the clever trick 
played on his blustering cousin. All at once his laughter 
ceased, and out popped his head again, showing in the 
dim light a somewhat long and solemn face. For he had 
suddenly thought of his pretty daughter asleep in the 
adjoining room. Asleep ! Wide awake, more likely, 
thinking of her sweet lover, brushing the dew from the 
hoary pampas grass in his southward flight, speeding away 
into the heart of the vast mysterious wilderness. Lis- 
tening also to her uncle, the desperado, apostrophizing 
the midnight stars; while with his knife he excavates. 
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two deep trendieSj three yards long and intersecting each 
other at right angles — a sacred symbol on which he 
intends^ when finished, to swear a most horrible ven- 
geance. Perhaps,” muttered Gregory, the Nino has 
still other pranks to play in this house.” 

When the stranger heard next morning what had 
happened, he was better able to understand the Nino’s 
motive in giving him that caution overnight ; nor was 
he greatly put out, but thought it better that an evil- 
minded man should lose his horses than that the Nino 
should set out badly mounted on such an adventure. 

“ Let me not forget,” said the robbed man, as he rode 
away on a horse borrowed from his cousin, “ to be at the 
Tandil this day fortnight, with a sharp knife and a blunder- 
buss charged with a handful of powder and not fewer than 
twenty-three slugs.” 

Terribly in earnest was Polycarp of the South I He 
was there at the appointed time, slugs and all ; but the 
smooth-cheeked, mysterious, child-devil came not ; nor, 
stranger still, did the scared-looking de la Rosa come 
clattering in to look for his lost Torcuata. At the end 
of the fifteenth day de la Rosa was at Langueyii, seventy- 
five miles from the Tandil, alone in his new rancho, which 
had just been rebuilt with the aid of a few neighbours. 
Through all that night he sat alone by the fire, pondering 
many things. If he could only recover his lost wife, then 
he would bid a long farewell to that wild frontier and take 
her across the great sea, and to that old tree-shaded stone 
farm-house in Andalusia, which he had left a boy, and 
where his aged parents still lived, thinking no more to 
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see their wandering son. His resolution was taken ; he 
would sell all he possessed, all except a portion of land 
in the Langueyu with the house he had just rebuilt ; and 
to the Nino Diablo, the deliverer, he would say, Friend, 
though you despise the things that others value, take 
this land and poor house for the sake of the girl Magdalen 
you love ; for then perhaps her parents will no longer 
deny her to you.” 

He was still thinking of these things, when a dozen or 
twenty military starlings — ^that cheerful scarlet-breasted 
songster of the lonely pampas — alighted on the thatch 
outside, and warbling their gay, careless winter-music 
told him that it was day. And all day long, on foot and 
on horseback, his thoughts were of his lost Torcuata; 
and when evening once more drew near his heart was sick 
with suspense and longing ; and climbing the ladder 
placed against the gable of his rancho he stood on the 
roof gazing westwards into the blue distance. The sun, 
crimson and large, sunk into the great green sea of grass, 
and from all the plain rose the tender fluting notes of the 
tinamou-partridges, bird answering bird. “ Oh, that 
I could pierce the haze with my vision,” he murmured, 

that I could see across a hundred leagues of level plain, 
and look this moment on your sweet face, Torcuata 1 ” 

And Torcuata was in truth a hundred leagues distant 
j&om him at that moment ; and if the miraculous sight 
he wished for had been given, this was what he would 
have seen. A wide, barren plain scantily clothed with' 
yellow tufts of grass and thorny shrubs, and at its southern 
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extremity, shutting out the on that side, a low range 
of dune-like Mils, Over this level ground, towards the 
range, moves a vast herd of cattle and horses-— fifteen or 
twenty thousand head — followed by a scattered horde of 
savages armed with their long lances. In a small compact 
body in the centre ride the captives, women and chlidreii. 
Just as the red orb touches the horizon the hills are passed, 
and lo ! a wide, grassy valley beyond, with flocks and 
herds pasturing, and scattered trees, and the blue gleam 
of water from a chain of small lakes ! There full in sight 
is the Indian settlement, the smoke rising peacefully up 
from the clustered huts. At the sight of home the savages 
burst into loud cries of joy and triumph, answered, as 
they drew near, with piercing screams of welcome from 
the village population, chiefly composed of women, 
children and old men. 

It is past midnight ; the young moon has set ; the last 
fires are dying down ; the shouts and loud noise of excited 
talk and laughter have ceased, and the weary warriors, 
after feasting on sweet mare’s flesh to repletion, have 
fallen asleep in their huts, or lying out of doors on the 
ground. Only the dogs are excited still and keep up an 
incessant barking. Even the captive women, huddled 
together in one hut in the middle of the settlement, 
fatigued with their long rough journey, have cried them- 
selves to sleep at last. 

At length one of the sad sleepers wakes, or half wakes, 
dreaming that someone has called her name. How could 
such a thing be ? Yet her own name stil seems ringing 
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in her brain, and at length, fully awake, she finds herself 
intently listening. Again it sounded — “ Torcuata — a 
voice fine as the pipe of a mosquito, yet so sharp and 
distinct that it tingled in her ear. She sat up and listened 
again, and once more it sounded “ Torcuata ! “ Who 

speaks ? ” she returned in a fearful whisper. The voice, 
still fine and small, replied, “ Come out from among the 
others until you touch the wall.’’ Trembling she obeyed, 
creeping out from among the sleepers until she came into 
contact with the side of the hut. Then the voice sounded 
again, “ Creep round the wall until you come to a small 
crack of light on the other side.” Again she obeyed, and 
when she reached the line of faint light it widened quickly 
to an aperture, through which a shadowy arm was passed 
round her waist ; and in a moment she was lifted up, 
and saw the stars above her, and at her feet dark forms 
of men wrapped in their ponchos lying asleep. But no 
one woke, no alarm was given ; and in a very few minutes 
she was mounted, man-fashion, on a bare-backed horse, 
speeding swiftly over the dim plains, with the shadowy 
form of her mysterious deliverer some yards in advance, 
driving before him a score or so of horses. He had only 
spoken half-a-dozen words to her since their escape from 
the hut, but she knew by those words that he was taking 
her to Langueyii. 
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MARTA RIQUELME 
{From the Sepulvlda MSS.) 


CHAPTER I 

F ar away from the paths of those who wander to and 
fro on the earth, sleeps Jujuy in the heart of this 
continent. It is the remotest of our provinces, and 
divided from the countries of the Pacific by the giant 
range of the Cordillera ; a region of mountains and forest, 
torrid heats and great storms ; and although in itself a 
country half as large as the Spanish peninsula, it possesses, 
as its only means of communication with the outside 
world, a few insignificant roads which are scarcely more 
than mule-paths. 

The people of this region have few wants ; they aspire 
not after progress, and have never changed their ancient 
manner of life. The Spanish were long in conquering 
them ; and now, after three centuries of Christian 
dominion, they still speak the Quichua, and subsist in a 
great measure on patay, a sweet paste made from the pod 
of the wild algarroba tree ; while they still retain as a 
beast of burden the llama, a gift of their old masters the 
Peruvian Incas. 

This much is common knowledge, but of the peculiar 
character of the country, or of the nature of the things 

m 
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which happen within its borders, nothing is known to 
those without ; Jujuy being to them only a country lying 
over against the Andes, far removed from and unaffected 
by the progress of the world. It has pleased Providence 
to give me a more intimate knowledge, and this has been 
a sore affliction and great burden now for many years. 
But I have not taken up my pen to complain that all the 
years of my life are consumed in a region where the great 
spiritual enemy of mankind is still permitted to challenge 
the supremacy of our Master, waging an equal war against 
his followers : my sole object is to warn, perhaps also to 
comfort, others who will be my successors in this place 
and who will come to the church of Yala ignorant of the 
means which will be used for the destruction of their souls. 
And if I set down anything in this narrative which might 
be injurious to our holy religion, owing to the darkness 
of our understanding and the little faith that is in us, 
I pray that the sin I now ignorantly commit may be for- 
given me, and that this manuscript may perish 
miraculously unread by any person. 

I was educated for the priesthood in the city of Cordova, 
that famous seminary of learning and religion ; and in 
1888, being then in my twenty-seventh year, I was 
appointed priest to a small settlement in the distant 
province of which I have spoken. The habit of obedience, 
early instilled in me by my Jesuit masters, enabled me 
to accept this command unmurmuringly, and even with 
an outward show of cheerfulness. Nevertheless it filled 
me with grief, although I might have suspected that^some 
such hard fate had been designed for me, since I had been 
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made to study the Quichua language, which is now only 
spoken in the Andean provinces. With secret bitter 
repinings I tore myself from all that made life pleasant 
and desirable — the society of innumerable friends, the 
libraries, the beautiful church where I had worshipped, 
and that renowned University which has shed on the 
troubled annals of our unhappy country whatever lustre 
of learning and poetry they possess. 

My first impressions of Jujuy did not serve to raise my 
spirits. After a trying journey of four weeks’ duration — 
the roads being difficult and the country greatly disturbed 
at the time — reached the capital of the province, also 
called Jujuy, a town of about two thousand inhabitants. 
Thence I journeyed to my destination, a settlement 
called Yala, situated on the north-western border of the 
province, where the river Yala takes its rise, at the foot 
of that range of mountains which, branching eastwards 
from the Andes, divides Jujuy from Bolivia. I was 
wholly unprepared for the character of the place I had 
come to live in. Yala was a scattered village of about 
ninety souls — ignorant, apathetic people, chiefly Indians. 
To my unaccustomed sight the country appeared a rude, 
desolate chaos of rocks and gigantic mountains, com- 
pared with which the famous sierras of Cordova sunk into 
mere hillocks, and of vast gloomy forests, whose death- 
like stillness was broken only by the savage screams of 
some strange fowl, or by the hoarse thunders of a distant 
waterfall. 

As aoon as I had made myself known to the people of 
the village, I set myself to acquire a knowledge of the 
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surrounding country ; but before long I began to despair 
of ever finding the limits of my parish in any direction. 
The country was wild, being only tenanted by a few 
widely-separated families, and like all deserts it was 
distasteful to me in an eminent degree ; but as I would 
frequently be called upon to perform long journeys, I 
resolved to learn as much as possible of its geography. 
Always striving to overcome my own inclinations, which 
made a studious, sedentary life most congenial, I aimed at 
being very active ; and having procured a good mule I 
began taking long rides every day, without a guide and 
with only a pocket compass to prevent me from losing 
myself. I could never altogether overcome my natural 
aversion to silent deserts, and in my long rides I avoided 
the thick forest and deep valleys, keeping as much as 
possible to the open plain. 

One day having ridden about twelve or fourteen miles 
from Yala, I discovered a tree of noble proportions growing 
by itself in the open, and feeling much oppressed by the 
heat I alighted from my mule and stretched myself on the 
ground under the grateful shade. There was a continuous 
murmur of lecheguanas — a small honey wasp — ^in the 
foliage above me, for the tree was in flower, and tMs 
soothing sound soon brought that restful feeling to my 
mind which insensibly leads to slumber. I was, however, 
still far from sleep, but reclining with eyes half closed, 
thinking of nothing, when suddenly, from the depths of 
the dense leafage above me, rang forth a shriek, the most 
terrible it has ever fallen to the lot of any human being to 
hear. In sound it was a human cry, yet expressing f 
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degree of agony and despair surpassing the power of any 
human soul to feel, and my impression was that it could 
only have been uttered by some tortured spirit allowed to 
wander for a season on the earth. Shriek after shriek, 
each more powerful and terrible to hear than the last, 
succeeded, and I sprang to my feet, the hair standing 
erect on my head, a profuse sweat of terror breaking 
out all over me. The cause of all these maddening 
sounds remained invisible to my eyes ; and finally 
running to my mule, I climbed hastily on to its back 
and never ceased flogging the poor beast all the way 
back to Yala. 

On reaching my house I sent for one Osuna, a man of 
substance, able to converse in Spanish, and much re- 
spected in the village. In the evening he came to see me, 
and I then gave an account of the extraordinary experi- 
ence I had encountered that day. 

** Do not distress yourself, Father — ^you have only heard 
the Kaku6,” he replied. I then learnt from him that the 
Kaku6 is a fowl frequenting the most gloomy and seques- 
tered forests and known to everyone in the country for its 
terrible voice. Kaku6, he also informed me, was the 
ancient name of the country, but the word was misspelt 
Jujuy by the early explorers, and this corrupted name 
was eventually retained. All this, which I now heard for 
the first time, is historical ; but when he proceeded to 
inform me that the Kakud is a metamorphosed human 
being, that women and sometimes men, whose lives have 
been darkened with great suffering and calamities, are 
changed by compassionate spirits into the lugubrious 
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birds, I asked liim somewhat contemptuously whether he, 

an enlightened man, believed a thing so absurd. 

There is not in ail Jujuy/’ he replied, a person who 
disbelieves it.” 

“ That is a mere assertion,” cried I, ‘‘ but it shows 
which way your mind inclines. No doubt the superstition 
concerning the Kaku6 is very ancient, and has come down 
to us together with the Quichua language from the 
aborigines. Transformations of men into animals are 
common in all the primitive religions of South America. 
Thus, the Guarines relate that flying from a conflagration 
caused by the descent of the sun to the earth many people 
cast themselves into the river Paraguay, and were in- 
continently changed into capybaras and caymans ; while 
others who took refuge in trees were blackened and 
scorched by the heat and became monkeys. But to go no 
further than the traditions of the Incas who once ruled 
over this region, it is related that after the first creation 
the entire human family, inhabiting the slopes of the 
Andes, were changed into crickets by a demon at enmity 
with man’s first creator. Throughout the continent these 
ancient beliefs are at present either dead or dying out| 
and if the Kaku^ legend still maintains its hold on the 
vulgar here it is owing to the isolated position of the 
country, hemmed in by vast mountains and having no 
intercourse with neighbouring states.” 

Perceiving that my arguments had entirely failed to 
produce any effect I began to lose my temper, and 
demanded whether he, a Christian, dared to profess bdief 
in a fable bom of the corrupt imagination of the heathen ? 
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He shrugged his shoulders and replied, I have only 
stated what we, in Jujuy, know to be a fact. What is, is ; 
and if you talk until to-morrow you cannot make it 
different, although you may prove yourself a very learned 
person.’’ 

His answer produced a strange effect on me. For the 
first time in my life I experienced the sensation of anger 
in all its power. Rising to my feet I paced the floor 
excitedly, and using many gestures, smiting the table 
with my hands and shaking my clenched fist close to his 
face in a threatening manner, and with a violence of 
language unbecoming to a follower of Christ, I denounced 
the degrading ignorance and heathenish condition of 
mind of the people I had come to live with ; and more 
particularly of the person before me, who had some pre- 
tensions to education and should have been free from the 
gross delusions of the vulgar. While addressing him 
in this tone he sat smoking a cigarette, blowing rings 
from his lips, and placidly watching them rise towards the 
ceiling, and with his studied supercilious indifference 
aggravated my rage to such a degree that I could scarcely 
restrain myself from flying at his throat or striking Mm 
to the earth with one of the cane-bottomed chairs in the 
room. 

As soon as he left me, however, I was overwhelmed with 
remorse at having behaved in a maimer so unseemly. I 
spent the night in penitent tears and prayer, and resolved 
in future to keep a strict watch over myself, now that the 
secret enemy of my soul had revealed itself to me. Nor did 
I make this resolution a moment too soon. I had hitherto 
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regarded myself as a person of a somewhat mild and placid 
disposition ; the sudden change to new influences^ and, 
perhaps also, the secret disgust I felt at my lot, had 
quickly developed my true character, which now became 
impatient to a degree and prone to sudden violent out- 
bursts of passion during which I had little control over my 
tongue. The perpetual watch over myself and struggle 
against my evil nature which had now become necessary 
was the cause of but half my trouble. I discovered that 
my parishioners, with scarcely an exception, possessed 
that dull apathetic temper of mind concerning spiritual 
things, which has so greatly exasperated me in the man 
Osuna, and which obstructed all my efforts to benefit 
them. These people, or rather their ancestors centuries 
ago, had accepted Christianity, but it had never properly 
filtered down into their hearts. It was on the surface 
still ; and if their half-heathen minds were deeply stirred 
it was not by the story of the Passion of our Lord, but by 
some superstitious belief inherited from their progenitors. 
During ah the years I have spent in Yala I never said a 
Mass, never preached a sermon, never attempted to speak 
of the consolations of faith, without having the thought 
thrust on to me that my words were useless, that I was 
watering the rock where no seed could germinate, and 
wasting my life in vain efforts to impart religion to souls 
that were proof against it. Often have I been leminded of 
our holy and learned Father Guevara’s words, when he 
complains of the difl&culties encountered by the earlier 
Jesuit missionaries. He relates how one endeavoured to 
impress the CMriguanos with the danger they incurred by 
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refusing baptism, picturing to them their future condition 
when they would be condemned to everlasting fire. To 
which they only replied that they were not disturbed by 
what he told them, but were, on the contrary, greatly 
pleased to hear that the flames of the future would be 
unquenchable, for that would save them infinite trouble, 
and if they found the fire too hot they would remove 
themselves to a proper distance from it. So hard it was 
for their heathen intellects to comprehend the solemn 
doctrines of our faith 1 



CHAPTER II 


M y knowledge of the Quichua language, acquired 
solely by the study of the vocabularies, was at 
first of little advantage to me. I found myself unable to 
converse on familiar topics with the people of Yala ; and 
this was a great difficulty in my way, and a cause of dis- 
tress for more reasons than one. I was unprovided with 
books, or other means of profit and recreation, and there- 
fore eagerly sought out the few people in the place able to 
converse in Spanish, for I have always been fond of social 
intercourse. There were only four : one very old man, 
who died shortly after my arrival ; another was Osuna, 
a man for whom I had conceived an unconquerable aver- 
sion ; the other two were women, the widow Riquelme 
and her daughter. About this girl I must speak at some 
length, since it is with her fortunes that this narrative is 
chiefly concerned. The widow Riquelme was poor, hav- 
ing only a house in Yala, but with a garden sufficiently 
large to grow a plentiful provision of fruit and vegetables, 
and to feed a few goats, so that these women had enough 
to live on, without ostentation, from their plot of ground. 
They were of pure Spanish blood ; the mother was pre- 
maturely old and faded; Marta, who was a little over 
fifteen when I arrived at Yala, was the loveliest being I 
had ever beheld ; though in this matter my opinion may 
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be biased, for I only saw her side by side with the dark- 
skinned coarse-haired Indian women, and compared with 
their faces of ignoble type Marta’s was like that of an 
angel. Her features were regular; her skin white, but 
with that pale darkness in it seen in some whose families 
have liyed for generations in tropical countries. Her 
eyes, shaded by long lashes, were of that violet tint seen 
sometimes in people of Spanish blood — eyes which appear 
black until looked at closely. Her hair was however the 
crown of her beauty and chief glory, for it was of great 
length and a dark shining gold colour — a thing wonderful 
to see 1 

The society of these two women, who were full of 
sympathy and sweetness, promised to be a great boon to 
me, and I was often with them ; but very soon I dis- 
covered that, on the contrary, it was only about to add a 
fresh bitterness to my existence. The Christian affection 
I felt for this beautiful child insensibly degenerated into 
a mundane passion of such overmastering strength that ail 
my efforts to pluck it out of my heart proved ineffectual, 
I cannot describe my unhappy condition during the long 
months when I vainly wrestled with this sinful emotion, 
and when I often thought in the bitterness of my heart 
that my God had forsaken me. The fear that the time 
would come when my feelings would betray themselves 
increased on me until at length, to avoid so great an evil, 
I was compelled to cease visiting the only house in Yala 
where it was a pleasure for me to enter. What had I done 
'to be thus cruelly persecuted by Satan ? was the constant 
cry of my souL Now I know that this temptation was 
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only a part of that long and desperate struggle in which 
the servants of the prince of the power of the air had 
engaged to overthrow me. 

Not for five years did this conflict with myself cease to 
be a constant danger — a period which seemed to my mind 
not less than half a century. Nevertheless, knowing that 
idleness is the parent of evil, I was incessantly occupied ; 
for when there was nothing to call me abroad, I laboured 
with my pen at home, filling in this way many volumes, 
which in the end may serve to throw some light on the 
great historical question of the Incas’ Cis-Andine 
dominion, and its effect on the conquered nations. 

When Marta was twenty years old it became known in 
Yala that she had promised her hand in marriage to one 
Cosme Luna, and of this person a few words must be said. 
Like many young men, possessing no property or occupa- 
tion, and having no disposition to work, he was a con- 
firmed gambler, spending all his time going about from 
town to town to attend horse-races and cock-fights. I had 
for a long time regarded him as an abominable pest in Yala, 
a wretch possessing a hundred vices under a pleasing 
exterior, and not one redeeming virtue, and it was there- 
fore with the deepest pain that I heard of his success with 
Marta. The widow, who was naturally disappointed at 
her daughter’s choice, came to me with tears and com- 
plaints begging me to assist her in persuading her beloved 
child to break off an engagement which promised only to 
make her unhappy for life. But with that secret feeling 
in my heart, ever-striving to drag me down to my ruin, 
I dared not help her, albeit, I would gladly have given my 
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riglit hand to save Marta from the calamity of marrying 
such a man. 

The tempest which these tidings had raised in my heart 
never abated while the preparations for the marriage were 
going on. I was forced now to abandon my work, for I 
was incapable of thought ; nor did ail my religious exer- 
cises avail to banish for one moment the strange, sullen 
rage which had taken complete possession of me. Night 
after night I would rise from my bed and pace the floor 
of my room for hours, vainly trying to shut out the 
promptings of some fiend perpetually urging me to take 
some desperate course against this young man. A 
thousand schemes for his destruction suggested them- 
selves to my mind, and when I had resolutely dismissed 
them all and prayed that my sinful temper might be 
forgiven, I would rise from my knees still cursing him a 
thousand times more than ever. 

In the meantime, Marta herself saw nothing wrong in 
Cosme, for love had blinded her. He was young, good 
looking, could play on the guitar and sing, and was master 
of that easy, playful tone in conversation which is always 
pleasing to women. Moreover, he dressed well and was 
generous with his money, with which he was apparently 
well provided. 

In due time they were married, and Cosme, having no 
house of his own, came to live with his mother-in-law in 
YaJa. Then, at length, what I had foreseen also hap- 
pened. He ran out of money, and his new relations had 
nothing he could lay his hands on to sell. He was too 
proud to gamble for coppers, and the poor people of Yala 
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had no silver to risk ; he could not or would not work, and 
the vacant life he was living began to grow wearisome. 
Once more he took to his old courses, and it soon grew to 
be a common thing for him to be absent from home for a 
month or six weeks at a time. Marta looked unhappy, 
but would not complain or listen to a word against 
Cosme ; for whenever he returned to Yala then his wife’s 
great beauty was like a new thing to him, bringing him to 
her feet, and making him again for a brief season her 
devoted lover and slave. 

She at length became a mother. For her sake I was 
glad ; for now with her infant boy to occupy her mind, 
Cosme’s neglect would seem more endurable. He was 
away when the child was born ; he had gone, it was 
reported, into Catamarca, and for three months nothing 
was heard of him. This was a season of political troubles, 
and men being required to recruit the forces, all persons 
found wandering about the country not engaged in any 
lawful occupation, were taken for military service. And 
this had happened to Cosme. A letter from him reached 
Marta at last, informing her that he had been carried 
away to San Luis, and asking her to send him two hun- 
dred pesos, as with that amount he would be able to 
purchase his release. But it was impossible for her to 
raise the money : nor could she leave Yala to go to him, 
for her mother’s strength was now rapidly failing, and 
Marta could not abandon her to the care of strangers. All 
this she was obliged to tell Cosme in the letter she wrote to 
him, and which perhaps never reached his hands, for no 
reply to it ever came. 
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At length, the widow Riquelme died ; then Marta sold 
the house and garden and all she possessed, and taking her 
child with her, went out to seek her husband. Travelling 
first to the town of Jujuy, she there, with other womePij) 
attached herself to a convoy about to start on a journey 
to the southern provinces. Several months went by, and 
then came the disastrous tidings to Yala that the convoy 
had been surprised by Indians in a lonely place and all 
the people slain. 

I will not here dwell on the anguish of mind I endured 
on learning Marta’s sad end ; for I tried hard to believe 
that her troubled life was indeed over, although I was often 
assured by my neighbours that the Indians invariably 
spare the women and children. 

Every blow dealt by a cruel destiny against this most 
unhappy woman had pierced my heart ; and during the 
years that followed, and when the villagers had long ceased 
to speak of her, often in the dead of the night I rose and 
sought the house where she had lived, and walking under 
the trees in the garden where I had so often held inter- 
course with her, indulged a grief which time seemed 
powerless to mitigate. 
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Christian country, and she had at the same time won 
his consent to take Marta with them, having conceived 
a great affection for her. The prospect of escape filled 
poor Marta’s heart with joy, but when she was told that 
her children could on no account be taken, then a cruel 
struggle commenced in her breast. Bitterly she pleaded 
for permission to take her babes, and at last overcome by 
her importunity her fellow-captive consented to her 
taking the youngest of the three ; though this concession 
was made very reluctantly. 

In a short time the day appointed for the flight arrived 
and Marta carrying her infant met her friends in the 
wood. They were quickly mounted, and the journey 
began which was to last for many days, and during which 
they were to suffer much from hunger, thirst and fatigue. 
One dark night as they journeyed through a hilly and 
wooded country, Marta being overcome with fatigue so that 
she could scarcely keep her seat, the Indian, with affected 
kindness, relieved her of the child she always carried in 
her arms. An hour passed, and then pressing forward 
to his side and asking for her child she was told that it 
had been dropped into a deep, swift stream over which 
they had swam their horses some time before. Of what 
happened after that she was unable to give any very 
clear account. She only dimly remembered that through 
many days of scorching heat and many nights of weary 
travel she was always piteously pleading for her lost 
chdld— always seeming to hear it crying to her to save it 
from destruction. The long journey ended at last. She 
was left by the other at the first Christian settlement they 
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reached, after which, travelling slowly from village to 
village, she made her way to Yala. Her old neighbours 
and friends did not know her at first, but when they were 
at length convinced that it was indeed Marta Riquelme 
that stood before them she was welcomed like one re- 
turned from the grave. I heard of her arrival, and has- 
tening forth to greet her found her seated before a neigh- 
bour’s house already surrounded by half the people of 
the village. 

Was this woman indeed Marta, once the pride of Yala ! 
It was hard to believe it, so darkened with the burning 
suns and winds of years was her face, once so fair ; so 
wasted and furrowed 'with grief and the many hardships 
she had undergone ! Her figure, worn almost to a 
skeleton, was clothed with ragged garments, while her 
head, bowed down with sorrow and despair, was divested 
of that golden crown which had been her chief ornament. 
Seeing me arrive she cast herself on her knees before me 
and taking my hands in hers covered it with tears and 
kisses. The grief I felt at the sight of her forlorn con- 
dition mingled with joy for her deliverance from death 
and captivity overcame me ; I was shaken like a reed in 
the wind, and covering my face with my robe I sobbed 
aloud in the presence of aU the people. 



CHAPTER IV 


E verything that charity couM dictate was done 
to alleviate her misery. A merciful woman of 
Yala received her into her house and provided her with 
decent garments. But for a time nothing served to raise 
her desponding spirits ; she still grieved for her lost 
babe, and seemed ever in fancy listening to its piteous 
cries for help. When assured that Cosme would return 
In due time, that alone gave her comfort. She believed 
what they told her, for it agreed with her wish, and by 
degrees the effects of her terrible experience began to 
wear off, giving place to a feeling of feverish impatience, 
with which she looked forward to her husband’s return. 
With this feeling, which I did all I could to encourage, 
perceiving it to be the only remedy against despair, 
came also a new anxiety about her personal appearance. 
She grew careful in her dress, and made the most of her 
short and sunburnt hair. Beauty she could never 
recover ; but she possessed good features which could not 
be altered ; her eyes also retained their violet colour, and 
hope brought back to her something of the vanished 
expression of other years. 

At length, when she had been with us over a year, one 
day there came a report that Cosme had arrived, that 
he had been seen in Yala, and had alighted at Andrada’s 
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door — ^the store in the main road. She heard it and rose 
up with a great cry of joy. He had come to her at last — 
he would comfort her I She could not wait for his 
arrival : what wonder ! Hurrying forth she flew like 
the wind through the village, and in a few moments stood 
on Andrada’s threshold, panting from her race, her cheeks 
glowing, all the hope and life and fire of her girlhood 
rushing back to her heart. There she beheld Cosme, 
changed but little, surrounded by his old companions, 
listening in silence and with a dismayed countenance to 
the story of Marta’s sufferings in the great desert, of her 
escape and return to Yala, where she had been received 
like one come back from the sepulchre. Presently they 
caught sight of her standing there. “ Here is Marta 
herself arrived in good time,” they cried. “ Behold 
your wife I ” 

He shook himself from them with a strange laugh. 
‘‘ What, that woman my wife — ^Marta Riquelme 1” he 
replied. No, no, my friends, be not deceived ; Marta 
perished long ago in the desert, where I have been to 
seek for her. Of her death I have no doubt ; let me 
pass.” 

He pushed by her, left her standing there motionless 
as a statue, unable to utter a word, and was quickly on 
his horse riding away from Yala. 

Then suddenly she recovered possession of her faculties, 
and with a cry of anguish hurried after him, imploring 
him to return to her ; but finding that he would not listen 
to her she was overcome with despair and fell upon the 
earth insensible. She was taken up by the people who 
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had followed her out and carried back into the house. 
Unhappily she was not dead, and when she recovered 
consciousness it was pitiful to hear the excuses she invented 
for the remorseless wretch who had abandoned her. She 
was altered, she said, greatly altered — it was not strange 
that Cosme had refused to believe that she could be the 
Marta of six years ago ! In her heart she knew that 
nobody was deceived : to all Yala it was patent that she 
had been deserted. She could not endure it, and when 
she met people in the street she lowered her eyes and 
passed on, pretending not to see them. Most of her time 
was spent indoors, and there she would sit for hours with- 
out speaking or stirring, her cheeks resting on her hands, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy. My heart bled for her ; 
morning and evening I remembered her in my prayers ; 
by every argument I sought to cheer her drooping spirit, 
even telling her that the beauty and freshness of her youth 
would return to her in time, and that her husband would 
repent and come back to her. 

These efforts were fruitless. Before many days she 
disappeared from Yala, and though diligent search was 
made in the adjacent mountains she could not be found. 
Knowing how empty and desolate her life had been, 
deprived of every object of affection, I formed the opinion 
that she had gone back to the desert to seek the tribe 
where she had been a captive in the hope of once more 
seeing her lost children. At length, when all expectation 
of ever seeing her again had been abandoned, a person 
named Montero came to me with tidings of her.. He 
was a poor man, a charcoal-burner, and lived with his 
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wife and children in the forest about two hours’ journey 
from Yala, at a distance from any other habitation. Find- 
ing Marta wandering lost in the woods he had taken her to 
his ranchoj and she had been pleased to find this shelter^ 
away from the people of Yala who knew her history ; 
and it was at Marta’s own request that this good man 
had ridden to the Tillage to inform me of her safety. 
I was greatly relieved to hear all this, and thought that 
Marta had acted wisely in escaping from the villagers, 
who were always pointing her out and repeating her 
wonderful history. In that sequestered spot where she 
had taken refuge, removed from sad associations and 
gossiping tongues, the wounds in her heart would perhaps 
gradually heal and peace return to her perturbed spirit. 

Before many weeks had elapsed, however, Montero’s 
wife came to me with a very sad account of Marta. She 
had grown day by day more silent and solitary in her 
habits, spending most of her time in some secluded spot 
among the trees, where she would sit motionless, brooding 
over her memories for hours at a time. Nor was this the 
worst. Occasionally she would make an effort to assist 
in the household work, preparing the patay or maize for 
the supper, or going out with Montero’s wife to gather 
firewood in the forest. But suddenly, in the middle of 
her task, she would drop her bundle of sticks and, casting 
herself on the earth, break forth into the most hearts 
rending cries and lamentations, loudly exclaiming that 
God had unjustly persecuted her, that He was a being 
j0LEe4 with malevolence, and speaking many things against 
Him very drea>dful to hear. Deeply distressed at these 
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things I called for my mule and accompanied the poor 
woman back to her own house; but when we arrived 
there Marta could nowhere be found. 

Most willingly would I have remained to see her, and 
try once more to win her back from these desponding 
moods, but I was compelled to return to Yala. For it 
happened that a fever epidemic had recently broken out 
and spread over the country, so that hardly a day passed 
without its long journey to perform and death-bed to 
attend. Often during those days, worn out with fatigue 
and want of sleep I would dismount from my mule and 
rest for a season against a rock or tree, wishing for death 
to come and release me from so sad an existence. 

When I left Montero’s house I charged him to send me 
news of Marta as soon as they should find her ; but for 
several days I heard nothing. At length word came that 
they had discovered her hiding-place in the forest, but 
could not induce her to leave it, or even to speak to them ; 
and they implored me to go to them, for they were greatly 
troubled at her state, and knew not what to do. 

Once more I went out to seek her ; and this was the 
saddest journey of all, for even the elements were charged 
with unusual gloom, as if to prepare my mind for some 
unimaginable calamity. Rain, accompanied by terrific 
thunder and lightning, had been falling in torrents for 
several days, so that the country was all but impassable : 
the swollen streams roared between the hills, dragging 
down rocks and trees, and threatening, whenever we were 
compelled to ford them, to carry us away to destruction. 
The rain had ceased, but the whole sky was covered by 
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a dark motionless cloud, unpierced by a single ray of sun- 
sbine. Tbe mountains, wrapped in blue vapours, loomed 
before vast and desolate ; and the trees, in that still, 
thick atmosphere, were like figures of trees hewn out ot 
solid ink-black rock and set up in some shadowy sub- 
terranean region to mock its inhabitants with an imitation 
of the upper world. 

At length we reached Montero’s hut, and, followed by 
all the family, went to look for Marta. The place where 
she had concealed herself was in a dense wood half a 
league from the house, and the ascent to it being steep 
and difficult Montero was compelled to walk before, 
leading my mule by the bridle. At length we came to 
the spot where they had discovered her, and there, in the 
shadow of the woods, we found Marta still in the same 
place, seated on the trunk of a fallen tree, which was 
sodden with the rain and half buried under great creepers 
and masses of dead and rotting foliage. She was in a 
crouching attitude, her feet gathered under her garments, 
which were now torn to rags and fouled with clay ; her 
elbows were planted on her drawn-up knees, and her long, 
bony fingers thrust into her hair, which fell in tangled 
disorder over her face. To this pitiable condition had she 
been brought by great and unmerited sufferings. 

Seeing her, a cry of compassion escaped my lips, and 
casting myself off my mule I advanced towards her. As 
I approached she raised her eyes to mine, and then I stood 
stiU, transfixed with amazsement and horror at what 
I saw; for they were no longer those soft violet orbs 
which had retained until recently their sweet pathetic 
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expression ; now they were round and wild-looking, open 
to thrice their ordinary size, and filled with a lurid yellow 
fire, giving them a resemblance to the eyes of some hunted 
savage animal. 

“ Great God, she has lost her reason ! ’’ I cried ; then 
falling on my knees I disengaged the crucifix from my 
neck with trembling hands, and endeavoured to hold it 
up before her sight. This movement appeared to infuriate 
her; the insane, desolate eyes, from which all human 
expression had vanished, became like two burnkig balls, 
which seemed to shoot out sparks of fire ; her short hair 
rose up until it stood like an immense crest on her head ; 
and suddenly bringing down her skeleton-like hands she 
thrust the crucifix violently from her, uttering at the 
same time a succession of moans and cries that pierced 
my heart with pain to hear. And presently flinging up 
her arms, she burst forth into shrieks so terrible in the 
depth of agony they expressed that overcome by the 
sound I sank upon the earth and hid my face. The others, 
who were close behind me, did likewise, for no human 
soul could endure those cries, the remembrance of which, 
even now after many years, causes the blood to run cold 
in my veins. 

“ The Kaku6 ! The Kaku6 1 exclaimed Montero, 
who was close behind me. 

Recalled to myself by these words I raised my eyes only 
to discover that Marta was no longer before me. For 
even in that moment, when those terrible cries were 
ringing through my heart, waking the echoes of the 
mountain solitudes, the awful change had come, and she 
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had looked her last with human eyes on earth and on 
man 1 In another form — ^that strange form of the Kaku^ 
— she had fled out of our sight for ever to hide in those 
gloomy woods which were henceforth to be her dwelling 
place. And I — ^most miserable of men, what had I done 
that all my prayers and strivings had been thus frustrated, 
that out of my very hands the spirit of the power of dark- 
ness had thus been permitted to wrest this unhappy soul 
from me ! 

I rose up trembling from the earth, the tears pouring 
unchecked down my cheeks, while the members of 
Montero’s family gathered round me and clung to my 
garments. Night closed on us, black as despair and death, 
and with the greatest difficulty we made our way back 
through the woods. But I would not remain at the 
rancho ; at the risk of my life I returned to Yala, and all 
through that dark solitary ride I was incessantly crying 
out to God to have mercy on me. Towards midnight I 
reached the village in safety, but the horror with which 
that unheard of tragedy infected me, the fears and the 
doubts which dared not yet shape themselves into words, 
remained in my breast to torture me. For days I could 
neither eat nor sleep. I was reduced to a skeleton and 
my hair began to turn white before its time. Being now 
incapable of performing my duties, and believing that 
death was approaching, I yearned once more for the city 
of my birth. I escaped at length from Yala, and with 
great difficulty reached the town of Jujuy and from thence 
by slow stages I journeyed back to Cordova. 



CHAPTER V 


«« /^NCE more do I behold thee, O Cordova, beautiful 
to my eyes as the new Jerusalem coming down 
from Heaven to those who have witnessed the resurrec- 
tion 1 Here, where my life began, may I now be allowed 
to lie down in peace, like a tired child that falls asleep on 
its mother’s breast.” 

Thus did I apostrophise my natal city, when, looking 
from the height above, I at last saw it before me, girdled 
with purple hills and bright with the sunshine, the white 
towers of the many churches springing out of the green 
mist of groves and gardens. 

Nevertheless Providence ordained that in Cordova I 
was to find life and not death. Surrounded by old be- 
loved friends, worshipping in the old church I knew so 
well, health returned to me, and I was like one who rises 
after a night of evil dreams and goes forth to feel the sun- 
shine and fresh wind on his face. I told the strange story 
of Marta to one person only ; this was Father Irala, a 
learned and discreet man of great piety, and one high in 
authority in the church at Cordova. I was astonished 
that he was able to listen calmly to the things I related ; 
he spoke some consoling words, but made no attempt then 
or afterwards to throw any light on the mystery.^ In 
Cordova a great cloud seemed to be lifted from my mind 
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which left my faith unimpaired ; I was once more cheer- 
ful and happy — happier than I had ever been since leaving 
it. Three months went by ; then Irak told me one day 
that it was time for me to return to Yala, for my health 
being restored there was nothing to keep me longer from 
my flock. 

Oh that flock, that flock, in which for me there had been 
only one precious lamb ! 

I was greatly disquieted ; all those nameless doubts 
and fears which had left me now seemed returning ; I 
begged him to spare me, to send some younger man, 
ignorant of the matters I had imparted to him, to take my 
place. He replied that for the very reason that I was 
acquainted with those matters I was the only fit person 
to go to Yala. Then in my agitation I unburdened my 
heart to him. I spoke of that heathenish apathy of the 
people I had struggled in vain to overcome, of the tempta- 
tions I had encountered — ^the passion of anger and earthly 
love, the impulse to commit some terrible crime. Then 
had come the tragedy of Marta Riquelme and the spiritual 
world had seemed to resolve itself into a chaos where 
Christ was powerless to save ; in my misery and despair 
my reason had almost forsaken me and I had fled from 
the country. In Cordova hope had revived, my prayers 
had brought an immediate response, and the Author of 
salvation seemed to be near to me. Here in Cordova, I 
said in conclusion, was life, but in the soul-destroying 
atmosphere of Yala death eternal. 

Brother Sepulvida,” he answered, ‘‘ we know all your 
sufferings and suffer with you; nevertheless you must 
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return to Yala. Though there in the enemy’s country, in 
the midst of the fight, when hard pressed and woundedj 
you have perhaps doubted God’s omnipotence, He calls 
you to the front again, where He will be with you and 
fight at your side. It is for you, not for us, to find the 
solution of those mysteries which have troubled you ; 
and that you have already come near to the solution your 
own words seem to show. Remember that we are here 
not for our own pleasure, but to do our Master’s work ; 
that the highest reward will not be for those who sit in 
the cool shade, book in hand, but for the toilers in the 
field who are suffering the burden and heat of the day. 
Return to Yala and be of good heart, and in due time all 
things will be made clear to your understanding.” 

These words gave me some comfort, and meditating 
much on them I took my departure from Cordova, and in 
due time arrived at my destination. 

I had, on quitting Yala, forbidden Montero and his wife 
to speak of the manner of Marta’s disappearance, believing 
that it would be better for my people to remain in ignor- 
ance of such a matter ; but now, when going about in the 
village, on my return I found that it was known to every- 
one. That “ Marta had become a Kaku6 ” was men- 
tioned on all sides ; yet it did not affect them with aston- 
ishment and dismay that this should be so, it was merely 
an event for idle women to chatter about, like Quiteria’s 
elopement or Maxima’s quarrel with her mother-in-law. 

It was now the hottest season of the year, when it was 
impossible to be very active, or much out of doors. Dur- 
ing those days the feeling of despondence began again to 
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weigh heavily on my heart. I pondered on Irak’s words, 
and prayed continually, but the illumination he had pro- 
phesied came not. When I preached, my voice was like 
the buzzing of summer flies to the people : they came and 
sat or knelt on the floor of the church, and heard me with 
stolid unmoved countenances, then went forth again un- 
changed in heart. After the morning Mass I would return 
to my house, and, sitting alone in my room, pass the 
sultry hours, immersed in melancholy thoughts, having no 
inclination to work. At such times the image of Marta, 
in all the beauty of her girlhood, crowned with her shining 
golden hair, would rise before me, until the tears gathering 
in my eyes would trickle through my fingers. Then too 
I often recalled that terrible scene in the wood — ^the 
crouching figure in its sordid rags, the glaring furious eyes 
— again those piercing shrieks seemed to ring through me, 
and fill the dark mountain’s forest with echoes, and I 
would start up half maddened with the sensations of 
horror renewed within me. 

And one day, while sitting in my room, with these 
memories only for company, all at once a voice in my soul 
told me that the end was approaching, that the crisis was 
come, and that to whichever side I fell, there I should 
remain through all eternity. I rose up from my seat 
staring straight before me, like one who sees an assassin 
enter his apartment dagger in hand and who nerves him- 
self for the coming struggle. Instantly all my doubts, my 
fears, my unshapen thoughts found expression, and with 
a million tongues shrieked out in my soul against my 
Redeemer. I called aloud on Him to save me, but He 
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came not ; and the spirits of darkness, enraged at my long 
resistance, had violently seized on my soul, and were 
dragging it down to perdition. I reached forth my hands 
and took hold of the crucifix standing near me, and clung 
to it as a drowning mariner does to a floating spar. Cast 
it down ! ” cried out a hundred devils in my ear*, 
“ Trample under foot this symbol of a slavery which has 
darkened your life and made earth a hell ! He that died 
on the Cross is powerless now ; miserably do they perish 
who put their trust in Him ! Remember Marta Riquelme, 
and save yourself from her fate while there is time.’® 

My hands relaxed their hold on the cross, and falling 
on the stones, I cried aloud to the Lord to slay me and 
take my soul, for by death only could I escape from that 
great crime my enemies were urging me to commit. 

Scarcely had I pronounced these words before I felt that 
the fiends had left me, like ravening wolves scared from 
their quarry. I rose up and washed the blood from my 
bruised forehead, and praised God ; for now there was a 
great calm in my heart, and I knew that He who died to 
save the world was with me, and that His grace had 
enabled me to conquer and deliver my own soul from 
perdition. 

From that time I began to see the meaning of Irala’s 
words, that it was for me and not for him to find the 
solution of the mysteries which had troubled me, and that 
I had already come near to finding it. I also saw the 
reason of that sullen resistance to religion in the minds Of 
the people of Yala; of the temptations which had 
assailed me — ^the strange tempests of anger and the 
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carnal passions, never experienced elsewhere, and which 
had blown upon my heart like hot blighting winds ; and 
even of all the events of Marta Riquelme’s tragic life ; for 
all these things had been ordered with devilish cunning to 
drive my soul into rebellion. I no longer dwelt persist- 
ently on that isolated event of her transformation, for now 
the whole action of that tremendous warfare in which the 
powers of darkness are arrayed against the messengers of 
the Gospel began to unfold itself before me. 

In thought I went back to the time, centuries ago, when 
as yet not one ray of heavenly light had fallen upon this 
continent ; when men bowed down in worship to gods, 
which they called in their several languages Pachacamac, 
Viracocho, and many others ; names which being trans- 
lated mean, The All-powerful, Ruler of Men, The Strong 
Comer, Lord of the Dead, The Avenger. These were not 
mythical beings; they were mighty spiritual entities, 
differing from each other in character, some taking delight 
in wars and destruction, while others regarded their 
human worshippers with tolerant and even kindly 
feelings. And because of this belief in powerful benevolent 
beings some learned Christian writers have held that the 
aborigines possessed a knowledge of the true God, albeit 
obscured by many false notions. This is a manifest error ; 
for if in the material world light and darkness cannot 
mingle, much less can the Supreme Ruler stoop to share 
His sovereignty with Belial and Moloch, or in this conti- 
nent, with Tupa and Viracocho : but all these demons, 
great and small, and knoTvn by^various names, were angels 
of darkness who had divided amongst themselves this new 
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world and the nations dwelling in it. Nor need we be 
astonished at finding here resemblance to the true religion 
— ^majestic and graceful touches suggesting the Divine 
Artist ; for Satan himself is clothed as an angel of light, 
and scruples not to borrow the things invented by the 
Divine Intelligence. These spirits possessed unlimited 
power and authority ; their service was the one great 
business of all men’s lives ; individual character and 
natural feelings were crushed out by an implacable 
despotism, and no person dreamed of disobedience to their 
decrees, interpreted by their high priests ; but all men 
were engaged in raising colossal temples, enriched with 
gold and precious stones, to their honour, and priests and 
virgins in tens of thousands conducted their worship with 
a pomp and magnificence surpassing those of ancient 
Egypt or Babylon. Nor can we doubt that these beings 
often made use of their power to suspend the order of 
nature, transforming men into birds and beasts, causing 
the trembling of the earth which ruins whole cities, and 
performing many other stupendous miracles to demon- 
strate their authority or satisfy their malignant natures. 
The time came when it pleased the Ruler of the world to 
overthrow this evil empire, using for that end the ancient, 
feeble instruments despised of men, the missionary 
priests, and chiefly those of the often persecuted Brother- 
hood founded by Loyola, whose zeal and holiness have 
always been an offence to the proud and carnal-minded. 
Country after country, tribe after tribe, the old gods were 
deprived of their kingdom, fighting always with aE tibeir 
weapons to keep back the tide of conquest. And at 
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length, defeated at all points, and like an army fighting in 
defence of its territory, and gradually retiring before the 
invader to concentrate itself in some apparently inacces- 
sible region and there stubbornly resist to the end ; so 
have all the old gods and demons retired into this secluded 
country, where, if they cannot keep out the seeds of truth 
they have at least succeeded in rendering the soil it falls 
upon barren as stone. Nor does it seem altogether strange 
that these once potent beings should be satisfied to remain 
in comparative obscurity and inaction when the entire 
globe is open to them, offering fields worthy of their evil 
ambition. For great as their power and intelligence must 
be* they are, nevertheless, infinite beings, possessing, like 
man, individual characteristics, capabilities and limita- 
tions ,* and after reigning where they have lost a conti- 
nent, they may possibly be unfit or unwilling to serve 
elsewhere. For we know that even in the strong places of 
Christianity there are spirits enough for the evil work of 
leading men astray; whole nations are given up to 
damnable heresies, and all religion is trodden under '‘foot 
by many whose portion will be where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched. 

From the moment of my last struggle, when this revela- 
tion began to dawn upon my mind, I have been safe from 
jbheir persecutions. No angry passions, no sinful notions, 
no doubts and despondence disturb the peace of my soul. 
I was filled with fresh zeal, and in the pulpit felt that it 
was not my voice, but the voice of some mighty spirit 
speaking with my lips and preaching to the people with 
an eloquence of which I was not capable. So far, however, 
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it has been powerless to win their souls. The old gods^ 
although no longer worshipped openly, are their gods still, 
and could a new Tupac Amaru arise to pluck down the 
symbols of Christianity, and proclaim once more the 
Empire of the Sun, men would everywhere bow down to 
worship his rising beams and joyfully rebuild temples to 
the Lightning and the Rainbow. 

Although the lost spirits cannot harm they are always 
near me, watching all my movements, ever striving to 
frustrate my designs. Nor am I unmindful of their pres- 
ence. Even here, sitting in my study and looking out on 
the mountains, rising like stupendous stairs towards 
heaven and losing their summits in the gathering clouds, 
I seem to discern the awful shadowy form of Pachacamac, 
supreme among the old gods. Though his temples are in 
ruins, where the Pharaohs of the Andes and their millions 
of slaves worshipped him for a thousand years, he is awful 
still in his majesty and wrath tliat plays like lightning on 
his furrowed brows, kindling his stern countenance, and 
the beard which rolls downward like an immense white 
cloud to his knees. Around him gather other tremendous 
forms in their cloudy vestments — ^The Strong-Comer, the 
Lord of the Dead, The Avenger, The Ruler of Men, and 
many others whose name^ were once mighty throughout 
the continent. They have met to take counsel together ; 
I hear their voices in the thunder hoarsely rolling from the 
hills, and in the wind stirring the forest before the coming 
tempest. Their faces are towards me, they are pointing 
to me with their cloudy hands, they are speaking of me— 
even of me, an old, feeble, worn-out man 1 But I do not 
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quail before them ; my soul is firm though my flesh is 
weak ; though my knees tremble while I gaze, I dare look 
forward even to win another victory over them before I 
depart. 

Day and night I pray for that soul still wandering lost 
in the’ great wilderness ; and no voice rebukes my hope 
or tells me that my prayer is unlawful. I strain my eyes 
gazing ,out tow^ards the forest ; but I know not whether 
Marta Riquclmc will return to me with the tidings of her 
salvation in a dream of the night, or clothed in the gar- 
ments of the flesh, in the full light of day. For her salva- 
tion I wait, and wdien I have seen it I shall be ready to 
depart ; for as the traveller, whose lips are baked with hot 
winds, and who thirsts for a cooling draught and swallows 
sand, strains his eyeballs to see the end of his journey in 
some great desert, so do I look forward to the goal of this 
life, when I shall go to Thee, O my Master, and be at rest ! 
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blanket story when I came to read over my old notes ; 
but in referring to the proceedings of the court-martial 
on Lieutenant-General Whitelocke, published in London 
in 1808 , I find that the incident is referred to. On page 
57 of the first volume occurs the following statement, 
made by General Gower in his evidence. *‘The men, 
particularly of Brigadier-General Lumley’s brigade, were 
very much exhausted, and Lieutenant-General White- 
locke, to give them a chance of getting on with tolerable 
rapidity, ordered all the blankets of the army to be thrown 
down.” 

There is nothing, however, in the evidence about the 
blankets having been used to make a firmer bottom for 
the army to cross a river, nor is the name of the river 
mentioned. 

Another point in the old gaucho’s story may strike the 
English reader as very strange and almost incredible; 
this is, that within a very few miles of the army of the 
hated foreign invader, during its march on the capital, 
where the greatest excitement prevailed and every pre- 
paration for defence was being made, a large number of 
men were amusing themselves at the game of El Pato. 
To those who are acquainted with the character of the 
gaucho there is nothing incredible in such a fact ; for the 
gaucho is, or was, absolutely devoid of the sentiment of 
patriotism, and regarded all rulers, all in authority from 
the highest to the lowest, as his chief enemies, and the 
worst kind of robbers, since they robbed him not only 
of his goods but of his liberty. 

It mattered not to him whether his country paid tribute 
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to Spain or to England, whether a man appointed by 
someone at a distance as Governor or Viceroy had black 
or bine eyes. It was seen that when the Spanish dominion 
came to an end his hatred was transferred to the ruling 
cliques of a so-called Republic. When the gauchos 
attached themselves to Rosas, and assisted him to climb 
into power, they were under the delusion that he was one 
of themselves, and would give them that perfect liberty 
to live their own lives in their own way, which is their 
only desire. They found out their mistake when it was 
too late. 

It was Rosas who abolished the game of El Pato, but 
iJSfore saying more on that point it would be best to 
describe the game. I have never seen an account of it 
in print, but for a very long period, and down to probably 
about 1840, it was the most popular outdoor game on the 
Argentine pampas. Doubtless it originated there ; it 
was certainly admirably suited to the habits and dis- 
position of the horsemen of the plains ; and unlike most 
outdoor games it retained its original simple, rude 
character to the end. 

Pato means duck; and to play the game a duck or 
fowl, or, as was usually the case, some larger domestic bird 
•^turkey, gosling, or muscovy duck — ^was killed and sewn 
up in a piece of stout raw hide, forming a somewhat shape- 
less ball, twice as big as a football, and provided with four 
loops or handles of strong twisted raw hide made of a 
convenient size to be grasped by a man’s hand. A great 
point.was to have the ball and handles so strongly made 
ttiat three or four powerful men could take hold and tug 
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tintil they dragged each other to the ground without 
anything giving way. 

Whenever it was resolved at any place to have a game^ 
and someone had offered to provide the bird, and the 
meeting place had been settled, notice would be sent round 
among the neighbours ; and at the appointed time all the 
men and youths living within a circle of several leagues 
would appear on the spot, mounted on their best horses. 
On the appearance of the man on the ground carrying the 
duck the others would give chase ,* and by-and-by he 
would be overtaken, and the ball wrested from his hand ; 
the victor in his turn would be pursued, and when over- 
taken there would perhaps be a scuffle or scrimmage, 
in football, only the strugglers would be first on horseback 
before dragging each other to the earth. Occasionally 
when this happened a couple of hot-headed players, angry 
at being hurt or worsted, would draw their weapons 
against each other in order to find who was in the right, 
or to prove which was the better man. But fight or no 
fight, someone would get the duck and carry it away to be 
chased again. Leagues of ground would be gone over by 
the players in this way, and at last some one, luckier or 
better mounted than his fellows, would get the duck and 
successfully run the gauntlet of the people scattered about 
on the plain, and make good his escape. He was the 
victor, and it was his right to carry the bird home and 
have it for his dinner. This was, however, a mere fiction ; 
the man who carried off the duck made for the nearest 
house, followed by all the others, and there not only tl^e 
duck was cooked, but a vast amount of meat to feed the 
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whole of the players. While the dinner was in prepara- 
tion, messengers would be despatched to neighbouring 
houses to invite the women ; and on their arrival dancing 
would be started and kept up all night. 

To the gauchos of the great plains, who took to the back 
of a horse from childhood, almost as spontaneously as a 
parasite to the animal on which it feeds, the pato was the 
game of games, and in their country as much as cricket 
and football and golf together to the inhabitants of this 
island. Nor could there have been any better game for 
men whose existence, or whose success in life, depended 
so much on their horsemanship ; and whose chief glory it 
to be able to stick on under difficulties, and, when 
sticking on was impossible, to fall off gracefully and like a 
cat, on their feet. To this game the people of the pampa 
were devoted up to a time when it came into the head of 
a President of the Republic to have no more of it, and 
with a stroke of the pen it was abolished for ever. 

It would take a strong man in this country to put down 
any outdoor game to which the people are attached ; and 
he was assuredly a very strong man who did away with 
El Pato in that land. If any other man who has occupied 
the position of head of the State at any time during the 
last ninety years had attempted such a thing, a universal 
shout of derision would have been the result, and wherever 
such an absurd decree had appeared pasted up on the 
walls and doors of churches, shops, and other public 
places, the gauchos would have been seen filling their 
mouths with water to squirt it over the despised paper. 
But this man was more than a president ; he was that 
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RosaSj called by Ms enemies the ‘^Nero of America.®^ 
Though by birth a member of a distinguished family, he 
was by predilection a gaucho, and early in life took to the 
semi-barbarous life of the plains. Among his fellows 
Rosas distinguished Mmself as a dare-devil, one who was 
not afraid to throw himself from the back of his own horse 
on to that of a wild horse in the midst of a flying herd into 
which he had charged. He had all the gaucho’s native 
ferocity, his fierce hates and prejudices ; and it was in 
fact his intimate knowledge of the people he lived with, 
his oneness in mind with them, that gave him his wonder- 
ful influence over them, and enabled him to carry out his 
ambitious schemes. But why, when he had succeedecl«4i!i 
making himself all-powerful by means of their help, when 
he owed them so much, and the ties uniting him to them 
were so close, did he deprive tliem of their beloved 
pastime ? The reason, which will sound almost ridiculous 
after what I have said of the man’s character, was that he 
considered the game too rough. It is true that it had 
(for him) its advantages, since it made the men of the 
plains hardy, daring, resourceful fighters on horseback— 
the kind of men he- most needed for his wars ; on the 
other hand, it caused so much injury to the players, and 
* resulted in so many bloody fights and fierce feuds between 
neighbours that he considered he lost more than fie 
gained by it. . 

There were not men enough in the country for his wants ; 
even boys of twelve and fourteen were sometimes toto 
from the arms of their weeping mothers to be made 
soldiers of ; he could not afford to have full-grown strong 
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men injuring and killing each other for their own amuse- 
ment. They must, like good citizens, sacrifice their 
pleasure for their country’s sake. And at length, when 
his twenty years’ reign was over, when people were agam 
free to follow their own inclinations without fear of bullet 
and cold steel— it was generally cold steel in those days— 
those who had previously played the game had had 
roughness enough in their lives, and now only wanted rest 
and ease ; while the young men and youths who had not 
taken part in El Pato nor seen it played, had never come 
under it^ fascination, and had no wish to see it revived. 






